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FEOM THE AUTHOR'S PKEPACE TO THE THIED 
EDITION. 

Numerous additions liave been made to Section IX., which 
treats of multiply connected surfaces. If Riemann's fundar 
mental proposition on these surfaces be enunciated in such 
a form that merely simply connected pieces are formed by 
both modes of resolution, — as is ordinarily, and was also in 
§ 49, the case, — then it must be supplemented for further 
applications. Such supplementary matter was given in § 62 
in the classification of surfaces, and in § 53, V. But if we 
express the fundamental proposition in the form in -which 
Eiemann originally established it, in which merely simply 
connected pieces are formed by only one mode of resolution, 
while the pieces resulting from the other mode of resolution 
may or may not be simply connected, then all diflculties are 
obviated, and the conclusions follow immediately without 
requiring further expedients. 

This was shown in a supplementary note at the end of 
the book. 
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AUTHOK'S PEEPACE TO THE FOXTETH EDITION. 

In the present new edition only slight changes are made, 
consisting of brief additions, more numerous exajnples, differ- 
ent modes of expression, and the like. 

In reference to the above extract from the preface of the 
preceding edition, I have asked myself the q^uestion, whether 
I should not frora the beginning adopt the original Eiemann 
enunciation of the fundamental proposition instead of that 
■which is given in § 49. Nevertheless, I have finally adhered 
to the previous arrangement, because I think that in this way 
the difference between the two enunciations is made more 
prominent, and lie advantages of the Eiemann enunciation 
are more distinctly emphasized, 

H. DtTEEGE, 

Peaouk, April, 1393. 
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ELEMENTS 



THEORY OF FUNCTIONS OF A 
COMPLEX VARIABLE. 



INTRODUCTION. 

To follow the gradual development of the theory of imagi- 
nary quantities is especiaJly iiitereeting, for the reason that 
we can clearly perceive -with what difficulties is attended the 
introduction of ideas, either not at all known before, or at 
least not sufficiently current. The times at which negative, 
fractional and irrational quantities were introduced into 
mathematics are so far removed from us, that we can form 
no adequate conception of the difficulties which the intro- 
duction of those quantities may have encountered. Moreover, 
the knowledge of the nature of imaginary quantities has 
helped us to a better understanding of negative, fractional and 
irrational quantities, a common bond closely uniting them all. 

Among the older mathematicians, the view almost univer- 
sally prevailed that imaginary quantities were impossible. 
In glancing over the earlier mathematical writings, we meet 
with the statement again and again that the occurrence of 
imaginary quantities has no other significance than to prove 
the impossibility or insolubility of a problem, that these 
quantities have no meaning, but may sometiines be profitably 
employed, the form of the results being then merely symboli- 
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2 THEOBY OF FUNCTIONS. 

cal. In this connection it is interesting to observe the de- 
velopment of Cauchy's process. This great mathematician, 
together ■with the "Princepa mathematicorum," Gauss, who 
had fiist, and probably very early, recognized the great impor- 
tance of imaginary quantities in all part^f mathematics, may 
be considered the joint-creat(fl! of the theory of functions of 
imaginary variables. Yet, both in his Algebraical Analysis 
and also in the Sxerdses of the year 1844, he still followed 
entirely the views of the older mathematicians. In one place 
we read '■ : " Tonte equation imaginaire n'est autre chose que 
la representation symbolique de deux equations entre quanti- 
t^s r^elles. L'emploi des expressions imaginaires, en per- 
mettant de remplacer deux eqxiations par une seule, offre 
Eouvent le moyen de semplifier les calculs et d'^crire sous une 
forme abreg^e des resultats fort compliqu^s. Tel est m§me 
le motif principal pour lequel on doit continuer k se servir de 
ces expressions, qui prises a la lettre et interpr^t^es d'aprfes 
les conventions g^neralement etablies, ne signifient rien et 
n'ont pas de sens. Le signe V — 1 n'est en qnelque sorte qu'un 
outil, un instrument de caJcnl, qai peiit-fetre employe avec 
succes dans un grand nombre de cas pour rendre beaucoup 
plus simples non-seulement les formules analytiques, mais 
encore les methodes a I'aide desquelles on parvient k les 
^tabljr." 

These words indicate very clearly the standpoint of the 
older mathematicians, which, as may be seen, was still main- 
tained by some at a much later period. In one only of the 
mathematical branches have imaginary quantities always been 
recognized, namely, in the theory of algebraical equations; 
for here it was far too important to consider all the roots 
together, for the imaginary state of any of the latter to inter- 
rapt the investigations. Nevertheless, individual men, as 
de Moivre, Bernoulh, the two Fagnano, d'Alembert and Euler, 
who seemed to turn to imaginary quantities with especial 

'Cauchy, Exercises iPanalyse et de physique timthimatiqiie, Tome lU. 
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INTRODUCTION. 3 

predilection, gradually discovered tKe distinguishing proper- 
ties inherent in these quantities, and more and more developed 
their theory. Still, as a whole, these investigations were 
looked upon rather as scientific pastimes, as mere eurioaities, 
and were held to be of value only in so far as they lent them- 
selves as aids to other investigations. And there have not 
been wanting those who opposed the employment of imaginary 
quantities altogether, on account of their supposed impossi- 
bility.* 

The opinion that imaginary quantities are impossible has 
its true origin in mistaken ideas of the nature of negative, 
fractional and irrational quantities. Por the application of 
these matbematical ideas to geometry, mechanics, physics, 
and partially even to civic life, presenting itself so readily 
and so spontaneously, and in many cases no doubt even 
giving rise to some investigation of these quantities, it came 
to be thought that in some one of these applications should 
be found the true nature of such ideas and their true posi- 
tion in the field of mathematics. How, in the case of imagi- 
nary quantities, such an appUeation did not readily present 
itself, and owing to insuf&cient knowledge of the same it was 
thought that they should be relegated to the realm of impossi- 
bility and their existence be doubted. 

But thereby it was overlooked that pure mathematics, the 
science of addition, however important may be its applications, 
has in itself nothing to do with the latter ; that its ideas, once 
introduced by complete and consistent definitions, have theh- 
existence based upon these definitions, and that its principles 
are equally true, whether or not they admit of any applica- 
tions. Whether and when this or that principle will find an 
application cannot always be determined in advance, aiid the 

"lAiiasi a-t-onvu quelc[ues gfiomfetrea d'un rang distiagufi ne point 
goiter ce genre Ae ealoul, aon qu'ila doutasaeat de la justesse de son 
rfeultat, mads parce qu'il pataiaaait y avoir line sorte d'iDConvenance k 
employer des expressions de ce geare qui n'ont jamais sarvi qu'a, aimon- 
cer line absurdity dans l'Snoiio4 d'un probJenie." — Mobtucla, Hiatoire 
dss Mi^Mmatiques, Tome III, p, 283, 
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4 THEORY OF F(/JSrCTIONS. 

present timG especially is rich enough in instances in -which 
the most important applications — even those of far-reaching 
influence on the life of nations — hare sprung from principles, 
at the discovery of ■which there iwas certainly no suggestion of 
such results. But so firm had the belief in the impossibility 
of imaginary quantities gradually become that, when the idea 
of representing them geometrically ^ first arose in the middle of 
the last century, from the supposed impossibility of the same, 
was inferred conversely the impossibility of representing them 
georaetrically . ^ 

To understand the position which ima^nary quantities 
occupy in the field of pure mathematics, and to recognize that 
they are to be put upon precisely the same footing as negative, 
fractional and irrational quantities, we must go back some- 
what in our considerations. 

The first mathematical ideas proceeding immediately from 
the fundamental operation of mathematics, i.e., addition, are 
those which, according to the present way of speaking, are 
called positive integers. 

If from addition we next pass to its opposite, subtraction, it 
soon becomes necessary to introduce new mathematical con- 
cepts. I'or, as soon as the problem arises to subtract a greater 
number from a less, it can no longer be solved by means of 
positive integers. From the standpoint in which we deal with 
only positive integers, we have therefore the alternative, either 
to declare such a problem impossible, insoluble, and thus to 

1 On the history concerning the geometrical representation o£ imaginary 
quantities, compare Hankel, Theorie der eomplexen Zahlensi/sieme, 
Leipzig, 1867, S. 81. It deserves to be noted that Abel and Jacobi, in 
opposition to the view tliat only a geometrical representation could secure 
for imaginary quantities a real existence, already made unlimited use of 
imaginary quantities in tlieir first investigations on elliptic functions, ajid 
this at a time when that representation was all but unknown. Folly 
conaciouiS of how essential the consideration of imaginary quantities was, 
and how incomplete their investigations would remain witliout them, 
they disregarded entirelj the question of their possibility or impossibility. 

^ronceues, "Reflexions sur les quantity imaginaires," Misaellaitea 
Tatirimitsia, Tome L p. 122. 
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INTBODUCTION. 5 

put a stop to all further progress of tie science in ttia direc- 
tion ; or, on tiie other hand, to render the solution of the 
problem possible by introducing as new concepts such mathe- 
matical ideas as enable ns to solve the problem. In this way 
negative quantities at first arise through subtraction as the 
diiferences of positive integers, of which the subtrahends are 
greater than the minuends. Their existence and meaning 
for pure mathematics, then, is not based upon the opposition 
between right and left, forward and backward, affirmation' and 
negation, debit and credit, or upon any other of their various 
applications, but solely upon the definitions by which they 
were introduced. 

Now, although the idea of impossibility is not at all con- 
tained in our conceptions of negative quajititiea, it may happen 
that the occurrence of negative quantities indicates the impos- 
sibility or insolubility of a problem, namely, when the nature 
of the problem necessarily requires positive quantities for its 
solution. If, for instance, the following problem be given: 
Six balls are to be distributed in two urns, so that one ahall 
contain eight more than the other; then the following purely 
mathematical problem is contained in it ; to find two numbers 
of which the sum is equal to six and the difference to eight. 
Now, if it merely be desired that the numbers shall be mathe- 
matical concepts without limiting them to a special kind, and 
if, moreover, the conception of negative quantities has been 
fixed beforehand by defining them, the. solubility of the piu-ely 
mathematical problem is quite obvious — the positive number 7 
and the negative rnunber — 1 are the quantities which satisfy 
the problem. Nevertheless, it is impossible to solve the 
problem originally set, for it requires that each of the num- 
bers sought shall stand for a quantity, and theietore neces- 
sarily be positive. If the impossibifity weie not so obvious aa 
it is in this simple example, the occurrence of the negative 
number — 1 would show conclusively the insolubility of the 
problem. 

Exactly the same conditions arise in every other inverse 
operation. The nest inverse operation is division. If we set 
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THEORY OF FUNCTIONS. 

the problem to divide a whole number by another which is 
not a factor of the first, there arises the impossibility of 
solving this problem by positive or negative integers. The 
progress of the science therefore again rec[uires the possibility 
of the solution to be brought about by introducing and defining 
the quantities necessEtry to that end. Here these new con- 
cepts are rational fractions. Kut here, too, the case may occur 
that the appearance of such quantities proves the impossibility 
of solving a particular problem ; and again, as before, when by 
the nature of the problem it does not admit of a solution in 
terms of the new concepts. Take as an example the following 
problem ; A wheel in a machine or clock work, which has 100 
cogs and revolves once a minute, is to set directly in. motion, 
another wheel, ao that the latter shall make 12 revolutions in a 
minute ; how many cogs must we give to the second wheel ? 
In this case the imderiying purely mathematical problem con- 
sists merely in dividing 100 by 12; and if the definition of 
fractions has once been given, the aolution presents no diffi- 
culty, the result being 8^. But the occurrence of this fraction 
proves at once the impossibility of solving the problem origi- 
nally proposed, as the number of cogs on the second wheel to 
be determined must be an integer. 
The third inverse operation is the extraction of roots. 

Given "i/a = x, 

in which « denotes a positive integer ; the problem to find a 
quantity x satisfying this equation can no longer be solved 
in terms of whole numbers or rational fractions, as soon as 
a is not the mth power of such a quantity. In this case 
therefore the necessity again arises of rendering the problem 
soluble by the introduction of new concepts. Now, if either 
a he positive, or in case a is negative, if w be an odd number, 
the new concepts to be introduced are irrational quantities ; but 
if a be negative, and n at the same time an even number, the 
new concepts to be introduced are imaginary quantities. Now 
it is no more an impossibiUty to define these latter than to 
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define irrational quantities, or, to go back still fartier, than to 
define rational fractions and negative quantities, for in none 
of these definitions do we meet with any inherent incon- 
sistencies. Should such occur, should properties be put in 
combination with one another which we can prove to be incon- 
sistent, then, it must be admitted, we should have actually 
to deal with an impossibility. Gauss ^ adduces aa an example 
of such an impossibility a plane rectangular equilateral tii- 
angle. And indeed it can be proved that a plane equilaterttl 
triangle cannot at the same time be rectangular. Something 
impossible would therefore actually be proposed. If now, in 
fact, the occurrence of negative quantities, or of fractions, 
indicate sometimes the impcssibility of particular problems, 
it is easily conceivable that such an impossibility can also 
be proved by means of imaginary quantities, as in the follow- 
ing example : A given straight line two units long is to be 
divided into two such parts, that the rectangle formed by 
them shall have the area 4. The purely mathematical con- 
tent of this problem is to find two nmnbers of which the sum 
equals 2 and the product 4. If now it be required merely 
that these numbers shall be mathematical quantities, without 
specifying the particular kind, then, the definition of imagi- 
nary quantities having once been given, the solution presents 
no difficulty. It leads to the solution of the quadratic equa- 

of which the roots are the imaginary quantities 
l+V'rS and 1-V^3. 

But if we attempt to satisfy the conditions of the original 
problem, that the quantities sought shall represent parts of a 
straight line and hence be real quantities, it is impossible 
to solve the problem, because the greatest rectangle formed 

'"Demonstratio nova theoreniatis omnem fimctionem 
rationalem integram unlaa variabilis in faotores realms primi 
gradus resolvi posse. " — Inaug. Diss. p. 4, Kite. 
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by two parts of the line 2 has the area 1, ajid therefore none 
can have the area 4; and this impossibility ia indicated in 
this caae by the oceinrenee of imaginary quantities. Mon- 
tucla^ has chosen this very example in support of his view- 
that tiie meaning and origin of imaginary quantities are to 
be looked for altogether in the impossibility of a problem, 
because these quantities occur when a problem is given ■which 
contains an impossible or absurd condition. We have already 
seen that exactly the same can be afflrmed of negative quanti- 
ties and fractions, and the words : " Ainsi toutes lea f oia que 
la resolution d'un probl^me conduit a de semblables expres- 
sions et que parmi les differentes valeurs de I'inconnue il n'y 
en a que de telles, le probleme, on pour mieux dire, ce qu'on 
demande est impossible," and further on, " Le probl^me, qui 
conduirait a une pareille Equation, serait impossible on ne 
pr6senterait qu'une demande absurde," can be applied almost 
literally to the two examples adduced above, in which the 
impossibility of the problem was indicated by a negative 
number and by a fraction respectively. 

It is evident from the foregoing considerations that imagi- 
nary, irrational, rational-fractional and n^ative quantities, 
have all a common mode of origin, namely, by means of 
inverse operations, in which their introduction is rendered 
necessary by the further progress of the science. They all 
have their existence based upon their definitions, no one of 
which includes anything impossible ; but it may happen that 
the ocourrence of each of them proves the impossibility of 
solving a given problem, on accoimt of the peculiar character 
of the same. 

Before we take up the subject proper, some remarks on the 
calculations by me,ans of imaginary quantities may be per- 
mitted. Here, too, we can start from quantities related to 
them. Every time a new concept is introduced into mathe- 
matics, it is in many respects absolutely a matter of choice in 
what way the operations upon which the former concepts 

I Histoire des Mathhnatlques, Tome III. p. 27. 
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depend shall be transferred to the new. For instance, after 
the definition of powers with positive integral exponents has 
been derived from the repeated multiplication of a quantity by 
itself, the question arises as to what is to be understood by a 
power with a negative exponent. In itself the answer is 
lutely a matter of choice, for there is nothing which c 
us to understand by it one thing and no other. But if in this 
and all similar cases we bad proceeded quite arbitraiily, and 
had not been guided by any definite principle, the stiueture of 
mathematics would surely have assumed a strange form, and 
the survey of it enormous dif&culty. Mathematic! owes its 
external consistency and the harmonious agreement of all its 
parts to the adherence to the principle that every time a 
newly introduced concept depends upon operations previously 
employed, the propositions holding for these operations are 
assumed to be valid still when they are applied to the new 
concepts. This assumption, ai-bitrary in itself, it is permissible 
to make, as long as no inconsistencies result from it.' Now 
when this principle is adhered to, the definitions which have 
been discussed above are no longer arbitrary, but follow as 
necessary results of that principle. In the case of powers, for 
instance, it is proved that when m and m are two positive 
integers, and we assume that m > n, then 



Now we arbitrarily assume that this theorem remains true 
also when m <n; that is, when m — n =p is a negative num- 
ber ; and it follows that we have to put 



by which the meaning of a power with a negative exponent is 
now definitely determined. 

' This is tlie same assimiption that was called by Hajikel the principle 
ol the permanence of the formal laws. 7'heor!e der compUxen ZaMen- 
syateme, l^eipzig, 1S67, S. 11. 
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No further argument is ueeded to prove tliat the above 
principle is of the greatest importance for mathematics, not- 
withstanding the fact that its assumption is by no means 
neceaaaiy but arbitrary. 

We need only realize how the system of mathematics would 
be constituted, were that principle not adhered to, in order to 
see at once what distinctions we should be forced to make at 
each step, and how cumbersome would become the methods 
of proof. The generalizations of mathematical principles 
brought about by the prevalence of this principle to the wideat 
extent explain also another phenomenon in the history of 
mathematics, namely, that for a long time the views in regard 
to the meaning of divergent series differed so radically. As it 
had been the habit to accept all mathematical propositions as 
holding generally, it required some time for the conviction 
to prevail that in the development of series the results hold 
only under certain limitii^ conditions, and that in general on 
the introduction of infinity into mathematics, the principle 
stated above does not admit of as unconditional applications as 
before. 

But in transferring mathematical processes to imaginary 
quantities, the above principle admits of the fullest applica^ 
tion, and it has been conclusively proved that thereby no 
inconsistencies arise. It is not our purpose here to repeat the 
proof; it may, however, be mentioned that that principle, 
although in other respects always followed, yet in the case 
of imaginary quantities has not always and generally been 
accepted. As late as Euler's time mathematicians were not 
yet unanimous in regard to the meaning of' the product of two 
square . roots of negative quantities. Euler himself taught, 
conformably with the above principle and as now generally 
accepted, that, if a and b denote two positive quantities, 

i.e., that the product of these two imaginary quantities is 
equal to a real quantity. But this view was not generally 
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accepted, and Emerson, ' an Englisli mathematician, taught on 
the contrary that we are forced to assume that 

because it would be absurd to assume that the product of two 
impossible quantities should not also be impossible; and 
Hutton says in his Mathematical Dictionary ' that in his time 
the Tiews of mathematicians were about equally divided on 
this point. 

One of the remarkable properties possessed by imaginary 
quantities, is that all can be reduced to a single one, namely, 
^e V— 1, for whieh Gauss has introduced the now generally 
accepted letter «* By means of it, moreover, we can also 
reduce every imaginary quantity to the form 

in which ic and y denote real quantities. A quantity of this 
fonn Gauss has called a complex quantity,^ divesting this 
term of the general meaning in which it had sometimes been 
used before, and according to which it denoted any quantity 
composed of heterogeneous parts, and employing the term to 
designate a special heterogeneous compound, in which a quan- 
tity consists of a real and an imaginary part connected by 
addition. 

The complex quantities comprise also the real ones, namely, 
in the case when the real quantity y has the value zero. If, 
on the other hand, the other real quantity be equal to zero, 
and z therefore be of the form 

z=iy, 

the complex quantity is called a pure imaginary. If, in the 
quantity a = a: + i^, either one or both of the real quantities 

'Hutton, Mathematical Dictionary, 1796. 

2 The first place in which this notation is employed ia found, Dis- 
quUitiones arithmetieae, Sect. VII. Art. 337. 

s"Theoria residuorum biqtiadraticorum," Comment, socieiatis Got- 
tingensis. Vol. VTI. ( 
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X and y be variable, z is called a complex variable. In order 
that this shall assiune the value zero, it is neoeseary for both 
the real quantities x and y to vanish simidtaneously, because 
it is not possible for the two heterogeneous quantities, the- 
real x and the imaginaiy it/, mutually to cancel each other. 
On the other hand, in order that the complex quantity z shall 
become infinitely large, it suffices if only one of its two real 
components x and y become infinitely large. Likewise, another 
interruption of continuity occurs in a as soon as either one of 
the real quantities x and y suffers sirch an interruption. But 
as long as both x aud y vary continuously, z is also called a 
continuous variable complex quantity. 

Even the consideration of real variables and their functions 
is materially facilitated and rendered most intelligible by the 
geometrical representation of the same. In a much higher 
degree is this the case with complex variables ; we will there- 
fore first examine the methods of graphically : 
imaginary quantities. 



THE GEOMKTKICAL EBPEESBNTATION OF IMAGIKAEY 
QUAXTITJES. 

L In order to form a geometrical picture of a real variable, 
we conceive, as is well known, a point moving on a straight 
line. On this, which we may call the ic-axis, or also the 
principal axis, we assume a fixed point o (the origin), Emd 
represent the value of a variable qnantity a; by the distance 
op oi. a. point p ou the ic-asis from the origin o. At the same 
time attention is paid to the direction of the distance 5p start- 
ing from o, a positive value of x being represented by a distance 
^ toward one side (say, toward the right, if the ai-axis be 
supposed to be horizontal), a negative value of a; by a distance 
op toward the opposite side (toward the left). When now x 
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clianges its value, the distance op also changes, the point 
p chinging its position on the I'-axia. We can therefore say, 
eithei that eveiy value of i determines the position of a point 
p on the <^axis, oi th^t it deteimines the length of a definite 
straight line in eithei of two directions exactly opposite to 
eauh othei 

A complex v'inable quantity z=^x-\-iy depends upon two 
real vaiiable'i x ind y, whiih are entirely independent of each 
othei Hence for the g,eoinetiical representation of a complex 
quantity a range of one dimension, a straight hue, will no 
longer =!ufiice, but a region of two dimensions, a plane, will be 
requiretl for that puipose. The manner of variation of a com- 
plex quantity can then be represented by assuming that a point 
p of the plane ie determined by a complex value z — x + iy in 
such a way that its rectangular co-ordinates, in reference to 
two co-ordinate axes, assumed to be fixed in the plane, have 
the values of the real quantities x and y. In the first place, 
this method of representation includes that of real variables, 
for when once s becomes real, and therefore y = 0, the repre- 
senting point p lies on the 3!-axis. Next, the co-ordinates of 
the point p can vary independently of each other, just as the 
variables x and y do, so that the point p can change its posi- 
tion in the plane in all directions. Further, one of the two 
quantities, a; and y, can remain constant, while only the other 
changes its value, in which case the point p will describe 
a line parallel to the x- or ^/-axis. Finally and conversely, for 
every point in the plane the corresponding value of z is fully 
determined, since by the position of the point p its two rec- 
tangular co-ordinates are given, and therefore also the values 
of X and y. 

Instead of determining the position of the point p repre- 
senting the quantity z by rectangular co-ordinates x and y, we 
can accomplish the same by means of polar co-ordinates. For, 
by putting 

33 = r cos 1^ and y = r sin 0, 
we obtain s = r (cos .^ -i- 1' sin •}>) . 
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The real quantity r, which is always to be taken positively, 

and which is called the modulus of the complex variable a, 
represents then the absolute length of 
the distance ^ (Fig. 1), and ^, called 
the amplitude or argument of s, the iu- 
clination of that stroke to the principal 
axis. Hence we can also say that a 
comples quantity r(cos + i sin ^) rep- 
■ resents a straight line in length and 
direction, namely, a straight line of 

which the length is equal to r, and which forma an angle ^ 

with the principal axis. The quantity 

cos 1^ + / sin 1^, 

which depends upon this angle and therefore only upon the 
direction of the stroke, is usually called the direcHon-coeffideiit 
of the complex quantity z. 

Just aa we can express by a real number any limited straight 
line, without regarding its direction and position in the plane, 
or, at most, taking into account only directions exactly oppo- 
site to ea«h other; so we can express by a complex quantity 
a straight line which is determined both in length and direc- 
tion, but of which the position in the plane is not important. ^ 
Two given limited straight lines in a plane can actually differ 
completely in three particulars : in length, direction and posi- 
tion, i.e., the position of that point at which the line is assiuned 
to begin. We can, however, leave out of consideration two of 
these distinguishing marks, and consider two distances as 
equal, if they have only equal lengths; this is the ease in the 
representation of distances by real quantities. But in the 
representation by complex quantities, we dispense with, only 
the third distinguishing mark, namely, the position, and call 
two distances equal when, and only when, they have equal 
lengths and directions. 

Since the modulus of a complex quantity determines the 
absolute length of the straight line representing that quantity, 
it is analogous to the absolute value of a negative quantity 
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a, measuie in comparing complex quantities ■with 



2. Erom the property of complex quantities that a combina- 
tion of two or mote of them by means of mathematical operations 
always leads again to a complex quantity, it follows that, if 
given complex quantities be represented by points, the result 
of tbeir combination is capable of being again cepcesented by 
a point. We wDl now in the following examine the first four 
algebraical operations, — addition, aiibtraetion, multiplication 
and division, — and inquire how the points resulting from 
these operations can be found geometrically. In this the 
complex quantities, and the points representing them, will 
always be designated by the same letters ; the origin, which 
represents the value zero, will be designated by o. 



Let u = x-\-ip and v~cc' + iy' 

be two complex quantities, and let tv denote their sum; then 

w^u + v=(x + x')+i(y + i/<). 

The point w therefore has the co-ordinates x + x' and y + y'. 
It follows that it is the fourth vertex of the parallelogram 
formed on the sides ou and ov, or 
that by the quantity m ^- 1; is rep- 
resented the diagonal ow of tliis par- 
allelogram in magnitude and 
direction (Fig. 2). Since the 
straight lines mw and mi are 
equal and directly parallel, - 
and since therefore wi is like- 
wise represented by the complex quantity v, we arrive at the 
identical point w, if we draw from the end-point u of the first 
line ou the second line oH in its given length and direction. 
This method of combination, or geometrical addition of straight 
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lines, has been applied by Mobius '■ mdepeudeotly oi the con- 
eideratlon of imaginaiy quiatities Accordingly, the sum u-\-v 
is the third side of a tiiangle, ot -whiLh the two other sides are 
represented by w and l binte, hjwevei m every ti-iangle" 
one side is less than the sum of the two other ^ides, and 
the lengths of the aides are gi^en ly the moduli of the 
complex qiiantitie'< the proposition fjllows the modulus 
of the anm of two complex quantities is less than (or equal 
to ^ the sum of their mo lull 

mod (m + w) ^ mod u + mod v.^ 
The complex quantity z = x + iy itself appears under the 
form of a sum of the real quantity x and the pure imaginary 
iy; since the former is represented by a point on the stasis, 
the latter by a point on the y-axis, s is in fact the fourth 
vertex of the rectangle, the sides of which are formed by the 
abscissa x and the ordinate y of the point x. 

2. Subtraction. 

The subtraction of the numbers represented by two points 

can easily be deduced from the addition of the same; for, 

it follows that 

u = v + w'; 
therefore the point w' must be so 
situated that ou forms the diagonal 
of the parallelogram constructed 
^'^' ^' on OT and ow? (Fig. 2), Conse- 

quently, we obtain vj' by drawing ow' equal and directly 
parallel to the straight line ml. Since, however, we pay no 
attention to the position of a straight line, but only to its 
1 M5bius, " tlber die Zusammensetzung gerader Linien," etc. Crelle's 
Journ., Bd, 38, S. 1. 

^Wten the moduli of w and u ara drawn in the same direction, 

mod (u + v) = modit-t- modw. (Translatora.) 
3Modz (modulus of z) is sometimes denoted by \z\. (Tr.) 
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length and direction, tiie difference m — -y is represented by 
tlie straiglit line mi in length and direction (namely, from 
V to u). The construction shows that m falls in the middle 
of the sti'aight line una'. But from 



therefore the point — ~ — forms the mid-pouit of the line 
joining the points w and w'. 

K the point a coincide with the origin, i.e., if w = 0, then 
w' = —V In thia cage a line is to be drawn from o equal in 
length and direction to the line vo; hence the point — v lies 
diameti^ieally opposite to the point v, and equally distant from 
the origin. 

Subtraction furnishes a means of referring points to another 
origin. Por it is evident that a point z is situated with refer- 




ence to a point a exactly as s — a is situated with reference to 
the origin (I"ig. 3). 
If we put then 

s — a = r (cos <!> +i sin <j>), 

r denotes the distance ai, and 4> tlie inclination of the line as 
to the principal axis. The introduction of z' = z — a, or the 
substitution of 2 + a for z, transfers therefore the origin to a 
without, however, changing the direction of the principal 
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3. MultiplicatAon. 

We employ here the expression of complex quantities in 
terms of polar co-ordinates. Let 

w = r(cos^ + isin^) and ii = r'(eos<()' + isin^') 
be represented by two points by means of polar co-ordinates, 
and let mi be their product ; then 

w = w-i! = rr' [cos (^ + ^0 + * sin (^ + ^O]' 
Consequently, the radius yeetor of w forms with the principal 
axis the angle i/> + ^', and its length is equal to the product of 
^ the numbers r ajid r', which 

denote the lengths of the radii 
vectors of u and u From this 
it follows that the position of 
the point w, or u-v, depends 
essentially upon the straight 
line chosen as the nnit of 
length, while the positions of 
u-\- V and u^v are indepen- 
dent of this unit. This is 
quite in accordance with the 
nature of things, for if in v, 
and V the unit of length be 
increased in the ratio of 1 to p, 
p denoting a real number, the 
radii vectors of m + ■;! and u — v are increased in the same ratioi 
the radius vector of u-v, however, is increased in the ratio 
of 1 to p'. Let us assume then on the positive side of the 
principal axis a point 1, so situated that o 1 is equal to the 
assumed unit of length (Fig. 4). Since then from the equation 




we obtain the proportion 



and in addition 
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the position of the point w is to be constructed by making the 
triangles voio and lou directly similar. Instead of this, we 
could, of course, also make the triangles uow and 1 ov directly 
similar, which analytically is manifested by the fact that in 
the product u-v the factors are commutative. I'rom the 

we can deduce another proportion, namely, 

hence the straight lines ol, ou, ov, ovj are proportional to one 
another, even if their directions be considered. In connection 
with the preceding, however, it follows that, when straight 
lines are compared with one another, not only with regard to 
length but also with regard to direction, two pairs of such 
lines are proportional, when, and only when, they not only are 
proportional in length but also in pairs include equal angles ; 
or, in other words, when they are the corresponding sides of 
directly similar triangles. Now, if we take this requirement 
into consideration, the last of the above stated propositions 
serves to find in the simplest manner which triangles have to 
be made similar to each other ; for, from the proportion 1 ; u 
= v:w, it follows by the insertion of the point o that the 
triangles lou and vow must be similar. 

If in the product u-v one of the two factors, say v, be real, 
and if in this case we denote it by a, then the point representing 
« lies on the principal axis ; hence it follows from the above 
stated construction that the point representing a-u lies on the 
line ow and at such a distance from o that its radius vector is 
a times the radius vector of m. 

Consequently, the geometrical meaning, of multiplication is 
the following : if a quantity w be multiplied by a real quantity 
a, the radius vector of u is merely increased in the ratio of 
1 to «; but if w be multiplied by a complex quantity v, the 
radius vector of m is not only increased in the ratio of 1 to 
mod V, but it is also turned through the angle of inclination of 
'0 in the direction in which the arguments increase. 
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This operation follows immediately from the preceding 
results. For if 



we obtain therefrom the proportion 

and hence we have to make the triangles w'ol and uov directly 
similar (Fig. 4). The geometrical performance of the division 
of M by v therefore consists in changing the radius vector of u 
in the ratio of mod u to 1 and, at the same time, in turning it 
through the angle of inclination of v in the direction in which 
the arguments decrease. 

We will now apply the foregoing considerations to two 
problems which will be of use to us later. 

First ; Let z, z' and a be three given quantities, therefore also 
three given points ; we ai'e so to determine a fourth point mi that 

»="^ (Fig. 5). 

If we put %'—z=u and z—a—v, 
we iirst find the points repre- 
senting M and V by drawing ou 
equal and parallel to zz', and ov 
equal and parallel to az. "We 
then have w = -, or w: 1 = u : v; 

hence we obtain w by making the A viol similar to A uov. 
rrom this we can also now deduce for the quantity m an 
expression which is derived from the sides sz' and az and 
the angle azz' of the triangle azz'. For, if this angle be denoted 
by «, then 

Zlow^Zvou = 180''-a, 

moreover, ow = ^^:^ = 3;; 
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therefore the modulus of w is equal to ^^, and the direction- 

coefficient to (— cos a + * sin a), and we have 

w = ^(— cos« + I sin a). 

In the special case when az is perpendicular to ^, « = 90°, 
and we obtain 



Second: In what relation stand two groups, of three points 
each, s, z', z" and w, w', w", if between them the equation 



hold (Fig. 6) ? We have immediately the proportion 

and since the differences denote the differences of correspond- 
ing points in length and direction, 
it follows directly that the trian- 
gles z'zz" and w'ww" are directly- 
similar. 

We here interrupt these con- 
siderations, passing over the con- 
struction of powers, as not neces- 
sary for our purposes. It may, 
however, be noted that in the case of real integral exponents 
the construction follows directly from the repeated appli- 
cation of multiplication.^ One other remark may not be out 
of place here. If we have an analytical relation between 
any quantities and carry out the analytical operations on both 

* For powers of any kind we refer to the article t "Ueber die geome- 
trische Darstellung der Werthe einer Potenz mit complexer Basis und 
complexem Exponenten." (Schlo milch' s Ziitschrift fur Mathematik 
und Physilc, Bd. V., S. 345.) 
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aides of the eqiiation geometrically, we arrive at the same 
point by two different methods of consti-uction. Hence, every 
analytical equation contains at the same time also a geometri- 
cal proposition. Thus, for example, it may readily be seeii 
that the identity 

fnmislies the proposition that the diagonals of a parallelogram 
bisect each other.^ By means of a geometrical construction 
■we can also, among other things, render the difference between 
a conTergent and a divergent series quite evident. As is well 
known, the geometrical progression 

1 + ^+2^ + 2=+... 

has for its sum the value -■■ — , only when mod z<l. If we 
novr assume an arbitrary point z and construct in the manner 
given above the points 1, 1 +z, 1 +z'+z%l + z + z^ + z', etc., 
and if we join these points successively by straight lines, we 
obtain a broken spiral. If then the point z be so situated that 
mod 2 < 1, i.e., oi < ol, the points of the spiral approach, on 
windings which become more and more contracted, that point 

which can also be obtained by the construction of But 

if mod s ^ 1, the wiadings of the spiral become steadily wider, 
and an approximation to a fixed point does not occur. 

3. The manner of representing geometrically complex values 
by points in a plane already discussed, also gives iis a clear 
picture of a complex continuous variable. For, if we imagine 
a series of continuous, successive values of 3 = x + iy, and 
therefore also a series of continuous successive values of x and 
y (paired), and if we represent each value of 2 by a point, these 

1 We refer those who wish to follow out still further the lino of thoi^t 
connected with this to the remarkable article by Siebeck; "Ueber die 
gfaphische Darstellung imagingier ronktioneii." (Oeiie's Journ., Bd. 
65, p. 221.) 
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points ■will likewise form a continuous succession, i.e., in their 
totality a line. Hence, if the variable i change continuously, 
the point representing z describes a continuous line. Since. in 
this process the real variables ic and y cau each vary quite inde- 
pendently of the other, the point representing z can also describe 
an arbitrary line. It deserves to be especially mentioned here 
that for the continuity of the variation of z it is not at all 
necessary for the line described by the corresponding point 
to be a curve proceeding according to one and the same mathe- 
matical law, i.e., for the quite arbitrary relation in which x and 
y must stand to each other in every position of the point to 
be always expressible by the same equation (or, indeed, by any 
equation whatever). In order that the va.ria.tion of ss may be 
continuous, it is necessary only for the line to form a continu- 
ous trace. A. few examples may 
make this clear. Suppose the 
variable z begins its variation 
with the value 3 = 0, and, after 
passing through a series of 
values, acquires a real positive ^">- 1- 

value a, which may be represented by the point a (Fig. 7) 
on the ic-axis, the distance oa being equal to a. Now the vari- 
able z (to express ourselves more briefly, instead of saying, the 
movable point which represents the corresponding value of the 
variable a)- can pass from o to a on very different paths. Firstly, 
it may assume between o and a only real values, in which case 
y remains constantly = and x increases from to a. The 
variable describes the straight line oa. Secondly, let the vari- 
able move along the broken line oSCa formed of three sides of 
a rectangle in which oB = b. In this case x is constantly = 
from otoB, and y increases from to 6, so that at B, z=ib; 
then let y maintain the acquired value b, and x increase from 
to a, so that at C, z assumes the value a-i-ib; finally, from C 
to a, let X remain constantly = a and y decrease from b to 0. 
Thirdly, the variable z may first move on the principal axis 
from to ^ a, and then run along a semicircle described round 
the poiat f « as centre with a radius J a. This example iUus- 
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trates at the same time the transference of the origin. On 
account of the circular motion round the point f a, the course 
of the real Tariable becomes much simpler, if we put 

z — ^a = s'=r (cos t/i + J sin if). 
The radii vectors are then measured from the point |a. Now 
at lie origin 2==0; therefore z'^=~-^a, and consequently r= J a 
and ^ = ff. On the way from o to ^ a, <^ remains constantly 
= JT, and r decreases from fa to ^a, so that at the beginning 
of the circle s' = — ^a, and therefore z = ^a. Now in describ- 
ing the circle, r remains constantly = \a and ^ decreases from 
irtoO, so that at a, s'=+^a, and therefore z=a. We have 
here assumed, as we shall always do in the future, that 
the angle of inclination i^ of a complex quantity increases 
from the direction of the positive a^axis toward the positive 
^-axis, and we shall call this way of moving the direction of 
increasing angles. From these examples it can be seen that 
a very essential diif erence exists between a variable quantity, 
which is allowed to assume only real values and one which 
may assume also imaginary values. While by means of two' 
definite values of a real variable, the intermediate series of 
values, which the variable must assume in order to pass from 
the first to the second, is completely determined, this is by 
no means the case with a complex variable ; indeed, there are 
infinitely many series of continuous values, which lead from 
one given value of a complex variable to another definite value. 
Geometrically expressed, it may be thus stated : a real variable 
. can proceed only by a single path from one point to another,^ 
namely, on the intermediate portion of the principal axis. 
On the contrary, a complex variable, even when the initial and 
final values are real, can leave the principal axis and pass from 
the one point to the other on an infinite number of luies or 
paths. If the initial and final values, one or both, be complex, 
the same, of course, holds ; and the variable can take arbitrary 
paths in passing from the one point to the otlier. 
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FUNCTIONS OT A COMPLEX VARIABLE IN GENERAL. 

4. In" passing nest to the consideration of functions of a com- 
plex variable, we begin witb the elementary Idea of a function 
of a Tariable quantity, by which is understood any expression 
formed by the mathematical operations to which the variable 
is subject ; but we shall have to amplify this idea later. In 
former times, the words "function of a quantity" signified 
merely what is at present called a power. It is only since the 
time of John Bernoulli that this term has been applied in its 
extended meaning, signifying not only the raisii^ to a power, 
but all kinds of mathematical operations, or any combination 
of the latter. In more recent times, hovever, it has become 
necessary to enlarge still further the concept of a function, 
and to dispense with the necessity of the existence of a math- 
ematical expression for it. For if one variable be expressed 
in terms of another, so that the former is a function of the 
latter, the essential feature of the connection between the two 
' appears in the fact that for every value of the one there is a 
corresponding value (or several corresponding values) of the 
other. Now it is this correspondence of the values of the func- 
tion on the one hand, and of the independent variable on the 
other, which we especially keep in view. It is also this which 
is made prominent wherever we recognize the dependence of 
one quantity upon another, without being able to state the law 
of this dependence in the form of a mathematical expression. 
To take a familiar example, we know completely the depend- 
ence of the expansion of the saturated vapor of water upon 
its temperature in such away that, after the observations made 
and tables constructed from them, we can determine, within 
certain limits, the expansion of the vapor for every value of 
its temperature. But we do not possess a formula derived 
from theory, by means of which we could calculate the expan- 
sion for a given temperature. Notwithstanding, however, the 
lack of such a mathematical expression, we are still justified 
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in considering tlie expansion as a function of the temperature, 
because to each value of the lattor a definite value of the 
former appertains. The case is the same with algebraic func- 
tions in the general sense, i.e., with functions which arise by 
connecting one variable with another by raeana of an algebraic 
equation. As is well known, equations of higher degrees can- 
not in general be solved, and therefore one variable cannot be 
expressed in terms of the other. But since we know that to 
evei-y value of the latter corresponds a definite nomber of values 
of the former, we may consider the former as a function of 
the latter. Besides, functions, whether they admit of being 
expressed mathematically or not, possess some characteristic 
properties, usually very small in number, by which they can 
be determined completely, or at least except as to a con- 
stant factor or an additive constant. Hence we can replace 
the expression of the function by its characteristic properties. 
If now we suppose that, within a certain interval of the 
values of the independent variable, a function is determined 
only by giving or arbitrarily assumir^ the value of the latter 
which corresponds to each value of the former, yet in such 
a way that, in general, to continuous changes of the variable 
correspond also continuous variations of the function, then a 
distinction occurs, according as only real values are assigned 
to the variable in the given interval, or complex values are also 
included in the sphere of our discussion. In the former case 
— the variable assuming only real values — we can, indeed, 
assume quite arbitrarily the values of the function which are. 
to be attached to those of the variable, and let the one set 
correspond to the other conformably with continuity. In this 
ease we can always find for the fimction an analytical expres- 
sion which shall represent its values within the interval in 
question ; for, if not in any other way, this is always possible 
by means of the series which proceed according to the sine or 
cosine of the multiples of an are. As is well known, this is 
possible even when the function in isolated places suffers an 
interruption of its continuity. But when complex values enter 
into the discussion, we are no longer at liberty to choose arbi- 
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trarily a series of eontinuoua complex values, and consider 
them as the values of a function belonging to a continuous 
series of values of a complex variable. We shall consider this 
point more fully later. In the meantime we wish only to call 
attention to the fact that, even when in a complex variable 
w — u + iv, the quantities u and v are functions of the real 
constituents x and y of the variable z = x +iy, yet w on that 
account need not be a function of z. We shall first discuss this 
condition somewhat more fully in the following paragraph. 

5.' Let us first assume that we have under discussion an 
expression representing a function of a complex variable 
2= a; + »■)/; then this can be reduced again to the form of a 
complex quantity, i.e., to the form 



wherein u and v denote real functions of x and y. But now 
every expression of the latter fprm is not, conversely, at the 
same time also a function of s ; for,, that this may be so, it is 
necessary for the real variables x and y to occur in t* + i'o, 
only in the definite combination x + iy, It is evident that 
■we can easily form functions of x, and y in which this is not 
the case, as, for instance, x — iy, a^-i-y', 2x + iy. These 
. are, it is true, functions of x and y, but not of x + iy; they 
■are complex functiona, but not fimcticms of a complex variable, 
— concepts, which must therefore be well distinguished. Thus 
the problem arises to inquire what conditions must be satisfied 
by a given expression w = m + iv, in which u and v signify real 
functions of x and y, in order that the expression may be a 
function of z = x -\-iy. To find these conditions, we differ- 
entiate w partially as to x and y; then, if w shall in the first 
place be a function of s, we have 
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dw Sw . dm 



Hence we obtain, as the necessary condition that w shall be a 
function of z, the equation 



■, it can easily be proved that this condition is suffi- 
cient, i.e., that a function w oi x and j/, which satisfies this 
equation, will always be a function of 3. For, if in the com- 
plete differential 

we substitute i — for ■ — , 
Sx Sy' 

we obtain dw = — (dx + idy) = — d%. 

If, however, by means of z = x + iy, the variable x be elimi- 
nated from the function w before difEerentiation, and if the 
partial derivatives as to y and e, derived after the elimination, 
be distmguished from the former by parentheses, we have 

by subtracting this expression for dw from the former, we get 

-l£-(l)}*-0* 

But since dy and dz are entirely independent of each other, 
separately must 



From the first of these equations it follows that w, after the 
elimination of x, no longer contains y, but is a function of g 
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only. Then ( — 1 and — have the same meaning, and there- 
fore the second equation gives — = -^, the same result as 
before. Therefore the above relation 

'•^^ ^"^& 

is the necessary and sufficient condition to ensure the stated 
functionality of v>. From this also follow the equations of 
condition for the real parts m and v. If w + iv be substituted 
for w, we obtain 



8m .&^ V& 



and then by equating real and imaginary parts, 

'' fa V % Si" ' £^L.h.„.) 

Finally, we can establish for each of these functions a single 
equation of condition. For, differentiating each of the above 
equations partially as to sb and y, and eliminating v and u in 
turn, we obtain 

so that neither of the functions u and v is arbitrary, but each 
one must satisfy the same partial differential equation. As 
is well known, partial differential equations do not characterize 
particular functions but general classes of functions. Thus the 
function w of the complex variable !: = x + iy\% given by equar 
tion (1), and tlie real constituent pai-ts of such a function by 
(2) and (3). 

6. If we still hold to the supposition that the function w is 
given by an expression, an important inference can be drawn 
from equation (2). To the increment ifo of z corresponds the 
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mcrement — - dfe of m>. By introducing the quantities *(, v and 

X. y into the derived function — we obtain 
dz 

dio du -\- idv 6x Sy \&; oy J 

dii~ dx + idy ~ (fe + idy 

But now, wlien the variable « is represented by a point in 
the 3;!/-plane, this point can move in any arbitrary direction, 
and the differential d% = d^-\-idy 

represents the infinitely small straight line which indicates 
the change of place of % in magnitude and direction. This 
infinitely email straight line can therefore be drawn from z in 
any arbitrary direction. Now, however, the preceding expres- 
sion for — shows that it is not independent of dz, but changes 

dz 
its value with the direction of dz. To make it still clearer, let 

ua iutroduce the differential coefficient -^, which indicates the 
dx 

direction of ds, into the expression for -^. Dividing numera- 
tor and denominator by dx, we obtain 

dw ^ to "*" 3;/ da; \^ Sy dxj . (*) 

dz~ 1+i^ ' 

dx 
from which it follows that — , in fact, changes its value with 

that of ^, when no relation exists between the four differential 
dx 

coefficients — , — , — , — . But if we take the equations (2) 

&c 8^ & % . g^j 

into consideration and by means of them eliminate, say, -^ 

and — , ■we obtain 

dw \Sx SxJ\ dxJ _liu , ;Sv _ 



1+i 



Sx 8x 
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- becomeB independent of — and hence also of de. If 
dx 

e ill be ,a function of the complex variable s = x + iy, the 

— 13 independent of ds and has the same value in 

d% 

whatever direction the infiailely small moiernent viay take place. 
If we call the different paths which the vaii^ble may take 
the modes of variation we can &ay tbit the dellT^tlv6 is inde- 
pendent of the mode of vaiiation of the variable s. In the 
case of a function of a real variable, the change of the variable 
itself does not mike mj essential difieieiiee, because this 
change can only consist of an intrease or decrease of the 
variable. In the case of functions of a complex variable, how- 
ever, the diiterent ways in which the variable can change play, 
an important part, and hence the proposition just established, 
that the derivative of a function of a complex variable is 
independent of the mode of variation of the variable, is of 
great importance. And it is only when ■— - is completely 

independent, i.e., both of. the length and of the direction of this 
infinitely small straight hne, that the idea of the derived 
fimction becomes as definite as it is in the case of real 
variables. 

Until now we have been assuming that the function w is 
given by a mathematical expression in terms of z. If we now 
give up this assumption, we must, in order that the derivative 
of the function w may have a definite meaning, still add the 
requirement that it be independent of the differential dz. 

The fulfilment of this requirement, however, is sufBeient to 
characterize mj as a function of a; -|- iy, for from it follow again 
our former conditions (1), (2) and (3). If the expression (4) for 

— is to be independent of (fe, or what is the same thing, of -^• 
dz dtx 

the equation resulting from it, 

dw Sm 



.&u . / .dw Bu _ .Sv\dy _ ^ 
Sx \ de hy Zyjd-x ' 
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must be satisfied for every vaJue of -f- Tlierefore, we obtain 



or, aa above, 



dz 8y S?/ 
8w .Sw) 



Sy Sx 

In accordance ■with, this, Eiemann ' has defined a function of 
a complex quantity in the f oUowiug way : " A variable com- 
plex quantity w is coiled a function of another variable complex 
quantity z, if it so change with the latter thai the value of the 
derivative -j- is independent of the value of the differential dz." 
Or, as it is expressed in another place ^ : "If w change with 
x + iyin conformity to the equation -5- = * -z-" 

It cau also be easily proved that, if w be a function of z, the 

derivative — must likewise be a function of s. Tor, from the 

dz 
equations 

dw _ 8w) _ 1 Sid 



S I'div's _1 Sho 
h\dsj i SxSy 



and im- 


'my' 








consequently LCS)^ 


~i^'^, 








and therefore -^ also satisfies equation (1). 








^ Gmndlagen far elm allgemeine 
* " Allgemeine Voraussetzungen,' 


Theorie der Fuiiktioaen einer vi 
" etc., Crelle's Journ., Bd. 54, S. 


101. 
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Jurther, if m be a function of % = x-{-iy, and if s be a fune- 
tion of l = i-\-i^, then w is also a, function of t,. For, as 
above, p. 28, 

dw = ^{dx + idy)=^dz, 

and similarly <fe = — ((^^ + id-ij), 



thus the partial differential coefficients of w as to ^ and ij axe 



and therefore w is also a function of ^ + i'q. 

7. The condition just established possesses a definite geo- 
metrical meaning, which remains to be discussed. 
If, as above, 

z = x-^iy and w — u-\- iv, 

X and y are the rectangular co-ordinates of a point in the 
2-plane, and u and v the rectangular co-ordinates of a point w in 
the same or in another plane. If, now, w be a function of a, 
the position of the point w depends upon the position of the 
point z, and if z describe a curve, w 
describes a curve depending upon 
the latter ; in short, if m> be a defi- 
nite function of z, the entire system 
consisting of the points m is in a 
definite dependence upon the sys- 
tem formed by the points z. Bie- "i 
mann calls then the system of the ^'°' ^' 

points w the conformal representation of the system of the 
points z. In accordance with the above condition, the two 
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figure-systems stand in a quite definite relation to each other, 
which always holds when m is a function of z. 

Let s' and z" (Fig. 6) be two points infinitely near to a third^ 
point z, and let the infinitely small strokes joining them and 
running in different directions be 

Ifurther, let the points whieh correspond to the points z, z', z" 
be Ml, w', w", and let the infinitely small strokes joining the 
latter be 

If, now, — is to have the same value for every direction of dz, 

then dw' _ dw" dm' _ dz' 

dz' <fe"' dw" dz" 

But the differentials can now be replaced by the differences of 
the infinitely near points ; that is, 



therefore, by § 2, the triangles z'z»" and w'ww" are similar to 
each other; i.e., the angles z'zz" and w'ww" are equal to each 
other, and the included sides are proportional. But since this 
must hold for any pair of corresponding points z and w, the 
figure described by the point w is in Us injinitesiinoi elements 
similar to that described by the poiiit z, and two intersecting 
curves in the tu-plane form with ea«h other the same angle as 
that formed by the corresponding curves in the s-plane. In 
this connection it must be noticed tliat ■ — is supposed to be 



it of dz, yet dw, which = 
s direction and magnitude witli ds. 
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neither zero nor mfinite. We shall see later that these oases 
aie exceptions,^ Siebeck terms the dependence of the system 
MI upon the system z conformation; and on account of the 
property that any two pairs of corresponding curves include 
ec[ual angles, isogonal conformation.'^ The simplest isogonal 
conformations are similarity and dradar conformation^ (intro- 
duced into geometry by Mobius), In the former, to = as + 6 ; 
in the latter, w = ■ ■ , wherein a, b, c, d denote constants. 
CoUinearity and affinity are not isogonal conformations ; these 
do not admit of being represented by functional relations 
between two complex variables. 

The simple function w = z^ 

may serve as an example. 

We obtain here v! = x^~if + 2 ixy, 
and hence u=^a? — y', v^2xy, 

^=2x, -=2y, 



^ = -2 



"y oy 

which verify the equations of condition (2). Let now s de- 
scribe, for instance, the j/-axis, so that a; = 0, then z = iy and 
tD = — if; hence w describes the negative part of the principal 
axis and only this, so that, when z goes from a through o to 
b, w moves from a' to o, and then back again to &'; a' and 6' 
coincide when ao is assumed equal to ob (Fig. 8). Let z fur- 
ther describe a circle with radius r round the origin, so that 
when 

2 = )-(co3 4' + i sin ^), 

)■ remains constant; then 

w = )^(cos 2 ^ + i sin 2 if), 



* Known also as isogonal or ortkomorphic transformation. (Tr.) 
3 Called also bilinear or homograpkio transformation. (Tr.) 
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aiid w also describes a circle round the origin with radius i^. 
But since the angle 2 ^ of the w-plane corresponds to the 
angle ^ of the s-plane, w describea ita circle twice as rapidly^ 
as m. For instance, if a describe a semicircle from a to ?> in 
the direction of increasing angles, w describes a complete 
circle from a' to the point V (which coincides with a'). But 
the angles, which the straight line and the circle form with 
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eicl cthei m and m w aie both r ght ai =,les If \ e let z 
desciibe a stiaight hne <X passing thioiigh the point 1 ind 
pap^ll6l to the if isis w will describe a pirabola this result 
cwi be eqsil^ obtained — since m this case a ii constant and 
equal to 1 — bj substituting the ^alue of a. m the equations 
'a=^ — if and I = 2 jT/ anl elimim-ting y thereby we obtain 
the equation v = 4(1 — m) between the co-ordinates m and 'o 
ot the point w which iihowa that the locus of ?f is a i 'vrabola 
■with its vertex at 1 its focus it o and of which the pai am 
eter the ordinate at the tocus it> 2 By ex'vmining the 
tangents %t the pomts of mteruection c and rf which lor 
lespond to c and d it is easily verified that the paiabola 
cuts the circle m the lo-plane under the same ingle as the 
stiaight line cA uts the ciicle m the * plane But finally 
in Older to illustrate an exception Ij an example let z de 
sri le the irmuipal axis then " lemains real hence m v^ posi 
ti've ant tl eref e descnle', the positive part of the piincipal 
avi fcut tie litte fo m with the negative part of the 
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principal axis, which corresponds to the ^axis in the a-plane, 
an angle of 180°, wMle the ic- and )/-axis in the a^plane form an 
angle of 90°. Therefore, in the vicinity of the origin the 
similarity of inlinitesimal elements does not occur, and, in 
f afit, at this point the derivative -^ = 2s becomes zero. 



SECTION III. 

MULTIFORM FUHCTIONS. 

8. The introduction of complex variables also throws a 
clear light on the nature of multiform (many-valued) functions. 
For, since a complex variable may describe very different 
paths in passing from an initial point % to another point z„ 
the question naturally suggests itself, whether the path de- 
scribed cannot affect the value vi , which a function, starting 
with a definite value Wo corresponding to So, acquires at the 
terminal point %; we have to inquire whether the curves 
described by w, starting from Wt,, which correspond to those 
described between % and si, must always end in the same 
point Wj, or whether they cannot also end in different points. 
Now, in the first place, it is clear that, in the case of uniform 
{one^abied} functions, the final value Wi must be iudependent 
of the path taken; for, otherwise, the fuuction would be capa- 
ble of assuming several values for one and the same value of 
z, which is not possible with uniform functions. This reason, 
however, does not apply in the case of multiform fimctions. 
Such a function has, in fact, several values for the same value 
of z, and hence the possibility, that different paths may also 
lead to different points or to different values of the function, 
is not excluded at the outset. Let the variable z in w = Vs, 
for instance, pass from 1 to 4 by different paths, and let the 
function w start with w = + 1 corresponding to s = 1; then it 
is possible that some of the paths shall lead from w = + 1 to 
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TO = + 2, and others, on the contrary, from w = + ltoMi = — 2. 
This is, indeed, actually the case in this exiunple. For let 
2 = r(oos ^ + » SLQ ^), then w = V)*(cos -J- <^ + i sin ^ ^), in which 
by Vj", since it is the modulus of w, is to he understood the 
positive value of the square root of r. Since mi is to start 
with the value + 1, the iuitial values of the real variables are 
r = l and = 0. If a describe a path between 1 and 4, which 
does not enclose the origin, — for instance, the straight line 
from 1 to 4, — then i^ arrives at the point 4 with the value 
zero, while r acquires here the value 4; hence along such a path 
V) receives the value + 2. If, on the other hand, the path de- 
scribed by z between 1 and 4 go once round the origin, then 
at the point 4, acquires the value 2 jt, and ^rft the value x, 
while again r = i; hence w acquires in this case the value 
-2. (Cf. also § 10.)^ 

Here we must first of aU direct our attention to those points, 
at which two or more values of the function w, in general 
different, become equal to one another. Such a point is, for 
instance, s = for w = •\/z ; at this point the values of «i, in 
general of different signs, become equal to zero. 

Let us next consider the function defined by the cubic 
equation 

If, for brevity, we put 

and the two imaginary cube roots of unity 

- 1 + iVS _ ^l-tV3 ^ s 
2 "'2 "' 

Cardan's formula gives for the three roots of the above 

i"We have in view in tiiese considerations tlie (irrational) algebraic 
functions, and hence always assume that the numher of values whicli 
the function can asEume for the same value of the variable z is finite. 
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equation, ■which may be denoted by w^ w^, w^, the following 
expressions : 



For each value of z, w has in general the three values 
tOi, W.2, Wj. But the last two of these become equal when 
p — g, which occurs when 

.^ 2 ^ 

V2r 

At this point we have 

Mlj = Mlj = V|. 

If now, in further discussion of this example, we assume 
that the variable x changes continuously, or that the point 
representing it describes a line, then ea^h of the three quan- 
tities, tO], M)j, Wg, likewise changes continuously, or the three 
corresponding points describe three separate paths. But when 

£ passes through the point z = — —zj both functions, m>j and w^ 

assume the value V|-; hence the two lines described by w^ 
and Ws meet in the point V^. At the passage thi'ough this 
point therefore w^ can go over into W3, and W3 into w^, without 
interruption of continuity ; indeed, it remains entirely arbitrary 
on which of the two lines each of the quantities Ws and wij shall 
continue its course. In this place a branching, as it were, of 
the lines described by the quantities Wj and Wj tates place j 
hence Kiemann has called those jioivts of the z-pkine, at which 
one value of the function can change into another, brancJirpmrda. 

In our example therefore z ^ is a bianch-point (not 

V27 
«j=-^). Figures A and B are added in explanation. In 
Hg, A the three lines w„ w^, % are drawn for the case when 
z describes a straight line parallel to the y-axis and passii^ 
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the line Wi is represented, for clearness, on twice as large a 
scale as the remaining lines and, to save space, it is drawn 
nearer to the ordinate axis than it really runs. The w-points 
which correspond to the a-pointa are denoted by the saniS" 
letters with attached subscripts 1, 2, 3. The picture of the 




branching is rendered still clearer by following the path of 
only one of the quantities, say Ws- This describes the luie 
6a(y^ and approaches the point 63= e^ = VJj as z approaches 

the point e = - along the line bed; should z now pass 

V27 
through this point, w^ could continue its course from 
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on eitlier of two paths, namely, e^'^^h^ or e^f^Ji^ of whicli one 
as well as the other can be considered the path corresponding 
to the continuation efgh of a; the way open to w, is in fact 
divided at e^ = e^ into two branches. When 3 goes from 6 to A 
through the branch-point e, then Wj, starting from 6^ can arrive 
at fej just as well as at fta ; and the same is true of w^ startic^ 
from b^. In ease the path of z leads through the branch-pomt, 
the final vaJue of the function remains therefore undeter- 
mined. If, on the contrary, z describe a path from b to h, 
which does not pass through a branch-point, the final value of 
the function may, it is true, differ according to the nature of 
the path, but it is for each definite path of z always completely 
determined. The figures A and B illustrate this also. If z 
move from 6 through d, and next along the broken line through 
m to / and 7(, then w^ moves from b^ through da, and next along 
the broken line through m^ to f^ and A^; Ws moves from b^ 
through dj, m^ /j to /i^ ; wj acquires then the definite value ka, 
and M>2 the definite value A^. These final values will be differ- 
ent, but ag^n definite, when z goes round the branch-point e 
on the other side along the dotted line through p. In this case 
Ws goes from 6, through dg, and then along the dotted line 
through ps to fs and h^ ; and Wj goes through d^, p^, /g to 7%. In 
this case the successive values of the function, and therefore 
also the final values, are different from the former, but again 
they are completely determined. 

As a general rule, only those points of the z-plane, at which 
several values of the function (elsewhere unequal) become 
equal, are also branch-points. An exception to this is to be 
mentioned immediately, 

A similar branching of the function takes place at those 
points, at which w becomes infinite and therefore discontinuous. 
Thus, for instance, the point 3 = is a branch-point both for 

the function w = —p and for w = Vs. I'urther, in the function 

Ve 
determined by the equation 
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in whicli a, b, c denote three complex constants, and therefore 
three points, e = a is a hranch-point, at which all three values 
of the function become equal to w = c. Moreover, at s = b al\ 
three vaJties of w become infinite. The three functions suffer, 
here an interruption of continuity, and hence it can remain 
undetermined on ■which patli ea«h is to continue its course, 
because, when the function makes a spring, it can just aa well 
spring over to the one as to the other continuation of its path. 
Therefore z = b is likewise a branch-point. Also, as a general 
rule, those points at which w becomes infinite or discontinuous 
are branch-points. Exceptions to this, however, may occur; 
there are cases in which points are not branch-points, although 
at them the values of the functions are either equal or infinite. 
This, for the present, can only be illustrated by examples. In 
the functions 



J = -J- 1 and a = — 1 are branch-points ; on the contrary, in 
{z - a)Vi and ^^ _ . y^' 

E = a is not a branch-point, although the values of the func- 
tions at this place are in the first case both zero, and in the 
second case both infinite. For. when z passes through the 
point a, then s — n as well as Va has a perfectly definite, con- 
tinuous progress ; z — a, because it is uniform, and Vs, because 
+ Va cannot, without interruption of continuity, suddenly pass 
over into — Va. Hence the rational functions of these quan- 
tities have at this point a definite continuation for every path 
described by s, and there is no branching. Accordingly, the 
branch-points are to be looked for only among those points 
at which an interruption of continuity occurs, or at which 
several values of the function become equal; but whether 
such points are actually branch-points must still be expressly 
determined. 
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9. The preceding considerations have shown that, when the 
variahle z starting from an arhitrary point Sq 'describes a path 
to another point %, which leads through a branch- 
point of a function w, the latter acquires differ- 
ent values at Zi according as it is allowed to 
proceed oa one or another of its branches. 
Therefore, in the case of such a path of s, the 
value of w at s, is imdetermined. If, on the 
contrary, z describe any other path, not leading 
through a branch-point, to acquires at Zi a defi- 
nite value, and it will now be shown that two 
paths, both of which lead from Zg to z„ assign 
different values to lo at z„ only when they enclose 
a braiidlirpoint. To that end we first prove the following 
proposition : 

Let the variable z in passing from Zt, to 2, describe two infinitely 
near paths, Za-mzi and z^nzi (Fig. 9), which in noplace approach 
infinitely near a point at w/iic/i either the function «i becomes 
discontinutms or several values of the function become equal, then 
the Junction w,- startiTig from Zo with one and the same value, 
acquires at Zj the same value on both paths. 

To prove this proposition, we first remark that the different 
values which a miiltiform function has at one and the same 
point z can differ by an infinitely small quantity, only when 
the point z lies infinitely near a point at which several values 
of the function become equal. (Of. Figs. A. and.B, p. 40. In 
that example the lines described by the values of the function 
approach each other only at the point e, while at all other 
points z they are a finite distance apart) Since now, according 
to the hypothesis, the two paths, Zamz, and z^nz,, nowhere ap- 
proach such a. point, the different values which w can have at 
any point of the two paths differ by a finite quantity. There- 
fore the values which the function w acquires at Zi on the two 
paths, zgmzi and z^nxu must either be equal to each other or 
differ by a finite quantity. But the latter alternative cannot 
occur. I'or, if we suppose that two movable ^-points describe 
the two infinitely near paths, %mizi and SowZi, in such a way 
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that tbey remain always infinitely neai' each other, and if we 
denote the value of the funetioa along the one line by w„, and 
that along the other by w^ then iv^ and w„ along both lines can 
differ only by an infinitely smaU quantity, because by the- 
hypothesis w staite from Zq with the same value on both paths, 
and on both changes contuiuously, and because, further, in 
passing from a point of one line to an infinitely near point of 
the other, the continuity is not broken. Now, if w^ and 
«!„ differed by a finite quantity at z,, at least one of these 
functions would have to make a spring in some place, which 
is excluded by the hypothesis that the two paths, ZQinai and 
Zo'Wii, shall approach no point at which an interruption of con- 
tinuity occurs. Consequently «i„ and w„ cannot differ from . 
each other by a finite quantity, and hence, according to the 
above, they are equal to each other. 

This having been established, if we now suppose a series 
of successive paths lying infinitely near to each other, all 
between the points %a ^ii^ ^i- ^^^ so constructed that no one 
of them approaches a point at which either discontinuity 
occurs or function-valiies become equal, then the function 
acquires on all these paths the same value at Zj. From this 
follows the proposition: Jf a path betwe^t two pointa, Zq and aj, 
catt be so defortned into another path hy gradual changes, that 
thereby no one of the above defined critical poirds is passed o'oer, 
then the Junction acguires at z^ the same value on the second path 
as on the first. This conclusion holds also in the case when 
two points, So and %, coincide, and when therefore the variable 
describes a closed line. The above condition is then changed 
into this : the closed line is not to include any of the critical 
points mentioned. Hence, if we let the variable a starting 
from Sfl describe a closed line and return again to xe, the func- 
tion acquires here the same value that it had at the beginning, 
if the closed line include no point at which either discontinuity 
occurs or function-values become equal. 

Such closed lines described by the variable z are highly 
important in the investigation of the influence which the path 
followed by the variable z, on its way to any point, exerts on 
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the value which the function w acquires at that point. If a 
closed line include none of the points already so often men- 
tioned, the function, as has been shown, does not change its 
value ; but if it enclose such a point, the function may, or may 
not, change its. value, further, if two paths be described 
by the variable between two points, which 
enclose no point of that kind, these lead to 
the same function-value. Hence we have to 
consider only paths which enclose such a 
point. Now let a (Fig. 10) be a point of this 
kind, and assume two paths bdc and bee, 
which enclose a but no other similar point. 
Let w start from b with the value wq and 
acquire at c the value W along the path bdc. 
Then if we let the variable z, before it enters ^^ 

on the other path bee, describe a closed line . 
bghb round the point a, the path bghbec can be deformed into 
bdc without passing over the point a; therefore w acquires 
at c likewise the value TF along this path, if it stait from b 
with the value Wa- We have therefore the following : 

along bdc, w changes from to^ to W, 

" bghbec, vi " " w^ " W. 

If we first assume that w changes its value by the description 
of the closed line bghh and goes into «)j, we have : 

along bghb, w changes from Wo to Wj, 

and hence " beo, w " " tu, " W. 

Accordingly w acquires at o the value W along bee, when it 
starts from b with the value w, ; therefore, if it start from 6 
with the value w^, it cannot acquire the value W, but must 
be led to another value. If, on the contrary, tv do not change 
its value on the closed line bglib, we have : 

along bghb, w changes from w^) to w,), 

and hence " bee, lo " " Wg " W; 
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therefore in that case w, starting from b with the value w^, 
acq^uires the value TTalso along the path bee. 

Erom this followa : If two paths enclose one of the points 
a in question, thej lead to different or to the same function- 
values, according as the function w does or does not change 
its value in descrihing a closed line round the point a. 

We are now in a position to define branch-points more pre- 
cisely. A point a, at which either a discontinuity oceura or 
several function- values become equal, is to be called a branch- 
point when, and only when, the function dianges its vakte in 
describing a closed line round this (and no other similar) point. 
Nevertheless, in this connection, it is to be noted that it is 
not necessary for all the function-values to change. In order 
that the point in question may be a branch-point, it is only 
necessary for this change to occur in the case of some one of the 
function-values under consideration. For the case can occur 
that, in the circuit round a branch-point, only a part of the 
function-values change, while the others remain unchanged. 
The example considered an p. 38 ff furnishes such a case. Let 
the variable z, in Fig, B, describe the closed hne dpjmd, which 

encloses the branch-point e = "_ , then it is evident from 

V27 
Fig. A that w^ goes over into w,„ and «tg mto Wj, while w^ 
however, does not change its value but d*'acnbes likewise a 
closed line. Thus the proposition enunu'*ted at the beginning 
of this paragraph, that two drtfeient paths conneLting the 
same point assign different values to a tuuLtion, which starts 
from the initial point with the same value, only when they 
enclose a branch-point, is proved; and for closed lines, we 
can enunciate the proposition: A multiform function can 
pass from a value corresponding to a point s^ to another value 
corresponding to the same point in a continuous way, when 
the variable z starting from z^ describes a closed line which 
encloses a branch-point. 

Closed lines, which enclose two or more branch-points, can 
likewise be reduced to such closed lines as contain only one 
branch-point. For, if we draw from a point z^ a closed 
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line round eaeh bianch-puint and let the variable describe the 
same in succession, then this path can be deformed, without 

passing over one of tlie branch- 

points, iQto a closed hne which, 
starting from Bq, encloses all tho 
branch-points. (Fig. 11, where 
a and 6 denote two branch- 
points.) We draw such closed ' 
lines round the individual branch- 
points most simply, by deacrib- -^^^ j, 
ing round each one a small circle, 

and connecting each of these circles with e,, by a line, which 
must then be described twice, going and coming. 

10. We will next illustrate the preceding considerations 
by some examples, and at the same time show by them how 
the function-values pass into one another on describiiig closed 
lines round a branch-point. 

Ex.1. M>--v^. 

In this 3 = is a branch-point. If we let the variable start 
from the point z = 1 and describe the circumference of a 
circle round the origin, this is a closed line which encloses 
the braiicb-point. If the function w = Vs start from the point 
z — l. with the value mj = -|- 1, and if we put 

z = r (cos ((> + 1 sin i^), 

then at the point z = 1,t = 1 and ^ = 0. If 2 next describe 
the circumference of the circle in the direction of increasing 
angles, r remains constant and equal to 1, and </> increases 
from to 2 TT. If therefore the variable return to the point 
2 = 1, then 

K=C0527r + isin2Tr, 
and therefore 



thus the function does not now have at the point 3 = 1 the 
original value -|- 1 , but acq^uires the other value — 1 . The very 
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same takes place, when the vanable describes any other closed 
line once round the origin ataiting from z = l; for this path 
can be deformed into the circle by giadual changes ■without 
thereby passing ovei the oiigin In geneial, if w start with 
the value Wo from any pouit z„ foi which 

Zn = (■(, (COS <i,e + I sm ^(,), 

and therefore w,, = i-f,' (cos -^ ^ + i sin | tji^, 

and if x describe a closed line once round the origin in the 
direction of increasing angles, then, on returning to Sq, 
z = r„ [cos (^a + 2w)+i sin (^ + 2 tt)], 
and therefore w — r^ [cos {^<jio + Tr)+i sin {■!■ ^o 4- t)] 



If the variable describe the closed line twice, or if it c 

r closed line which winds round the origin twice, then 
the argument of z increases by 4;r, there- 
fore that of w by 2 ir, and consequently the 
function then assumes again its original 

Now let the variable go from the point 

z=l to an arbitrary point Z, first along a 

line 1 eZ (Pig. 12), which does not enclose 

the origin, and along which the angles <t> 

'^' increase. Along this path r and <j> may 

acquire at Z the values R and $, and vi the value W, so that 

W= B^icos^e + iain^e). 
But if the variable move upon the other-side of the origin from 
1 to Z along a line 1 dZ not enclosing the origin, the angle <^ 
decreases and acquires at Z the value ff — 25r. Hence at Z 
in this ease 

3 = B [cos (2Tr-ff)-i sin (2 tt - 0}], 

and M) = S^ [cos (ir - ^ e) - i sin (tt - 1 ^)] 

= ~W. 
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Finally, let ;; first describe a closed line 1 6c 1 round the origin 
starting from 1, and next the line 1 dZ, then ^ fin^t increases 
from to 2 TT and next decreases by the angle 2 x — ^, so that 
(^ acquires at Z the value 2jr + — 2jr = fi; in this case tv, 
after the description of the line 1 bol, starts from 1 with 
the value ■— 1 and acquires at Z the value + W along 1 dZ. 

Ex. 2. In the function 

«,=Ci,-i)v; 

z = is B, branch-point, and this function behaves with respect 
to this point like the preceding. Let us consider therefore 
the point 2 = 1, for ■which likewise w) = 0. Let the variable s 
describe round it a circle with radius r, starting from the point 
a = 1 + ?■ on the principal axis (Fig. 13). If we put 

a — l = r(coS'^ + isini^), 

then tc — r(cosij> + isiD.(^)Vl +i"cog^ +irsin^, 

Since r remains constant, and <Ij increases from to 27r, 
the factor r(cos<^ + isui'^) ^ 

does not change its value. 
In order to study the behav- 
ior of the second factor, let 

1 + rcos^ = paosf, 

then p denotes the straight 
line oz, and i/- the inclination 
of the same to the principal 
axis, and ^™- '^■ 

M=r(cos^-f-iein^)p*{cos^i^ + *sin^t/'). 
Now, if the circle do not enclose the origin, ^ passes through 
a series of values commencing with and ending with the value 
again; hence w does not change its value. But if the circle 
be so large that the origin, which is a branch-point, also lies 
within it, <jj increases from to 27r, and therefore in that case 
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the original value ?« = Tp^ passes into — rp^. The statement 
is therefore confirmed, that only the point s = is a branch- 
point, and not the point z = l. 
We can consider the given function (e — l)^z as derived^ 

»'-V(2-l)(2-S> 

by making i = 1, A line enclosing the point z = l can then be 
regarded as a line which at first enclosed the two points z = l and 
z = b, and in connection with which these two points were sub- 
seq^nently made to coincide. Now z — 1 and z = 6, as well as 
s = 0, aie branch-points of the function w'. A closed line 
which, starting from a point z,,, makes a circuit round both 
points 1 and & can be replaced by closed lines, each of which 
encloses only one of these points. If now «j' start from Zq with the 
value miq', on encircling the point b it passes into —wd', and then 
on encircUng the point 1, — w^' passes into w^' again. The 
function returns therefore to %„ with its original value. This 
continues to hold when & approaches the point 1, and when 
these branch-points coincide the common point obviously ceases 
to be a branch-point. It is evident that this may be general- 
ized as follows: When once in connection with two branch- 
points only two function-values, and these two the same, pass 
mutually one into the other, these branch-points neutralize 
each other on coinciding, and there arises a point which is no 
longer a branch-point. 

Ex.3. Let w = A^^, 

*s — 

in which a and b denote two complex constants. In this exam- 
ple we have two branch-points, z = a and z =^b. If we first 
let % describe a closed line round the point a starting from an 
arbitrary point z^ but not enclosing the point b, and if we 
accordingly put 

z — a = r (cos ^ -|- i sin t/i), 
while Zo — « = T^ (cos <f>i, + i sin </)||), 

then the initial value of w, which may here be denoted by lOi, is 
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i3(cos^0o + ^sill-^.^) 



[a — b + To (cos ^0 + * sin ^)]^ 
After the closed line is traversed once in the direction of 
increasing angles, ^ has increased by 2?r, and hence the result- 
ing value of w, which will be denoted by w^ is 

^ ^ ro^[co3(-^^ + f-n-)-|-t3in(^ f;. „ + |-^)] 
[« - 6 + r„ (cos ^ + * sin ^)]' 
Therein the denominator, and therefore the quantity Va — b, 
cannot have changed its value, because for it e = a is not a 
branch-point, but only z = b; therefore x has described a closed 
line which does not include the branch -point of this expression. 
Let 

2 _i_ ■ • 3 _ - 1 + *"V3 _ 



so that « is a root of the equation k' = 1 ; then, since 

cos (Ho + ¥ ■^) + ■>■ sin (i <*o + 1 ^) 

= (cos ^ ^ + I sin 1 ^o) (cos f jr -I- « si 



Now let the variable again describe a closed line round the 
point a ; then w leaves Kq ^ith the value w^ = awj, and there- 
fore acquires, after the completion of the circuit, the value 

After a third circuit w finally acquires the value (Adj, i.e., 
the original value wj again, since «' = 1. If we had originally 
started from Zg with the value Wj instead of Wj, we should have 
obtained the values Wj and Wj after one and two circuits re- 
spectively ; but if vjg had been the original value, this would 
have changed into w, and % successively. 

Similar results are obtained when z is made -to describe a 
closed line including only the point b. We then put 

z~b = r (cos ^ + i sin c^), 
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a,nd let w start from Zo with the value w,, this value 
tlie following expression : 

__ [b — a + r„ (co9 <l>o + 1' siu ^o)]^ 
To* (cos -^ ^0 + i sin 1 0n) 

After one circuit by e in the direction of increasiug angles, the 
value of w becomes 

[b — a + rt, (cQB ^0 + i ai ii ^)]^ 
»-„^[cos (^ ^ + § ^) + i sin (^ .^^ + 1 ^)]' 

in which now the numerator cannot have changed its value, 
because its branch-point a has not been enclosed ia the circuit. 
We therefore now obtain for mi the value 

— != K^uJi, i.e., the value Wg. 
After a second circuit we obtain 



finally, after a third circuit, the 

— 3=W,. 

It is thus evident that the function-values for repeated cir- 
cuits round a braueh-poiut interchange in cyclical order. When 
z moves round the point a in the direction of increasing angles, 

the values 

change after the first circuit respectively into 

MJj, Mj, w„ 

and after the second circuit into 

after a third circuit therefore the original values 
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are restored. In like mamier, for circuits round the point I 
in the direetion of increasing angles, the values 



pass into w^, w^ w^ 

and into mj^, w^, m)„ 

and acquire, after the third circuit, the original values 

OTu Wj, TOs- 

Let us next inquire what takes place when a describes a 
closed line ineludiug both points, a and 6. Such a line can 
always be deformed, ■without 
passing over one of these points, 
into another which consists of 
successive circuits round them 
(Pig. 11). Let then z first de- 
scribe a circuit round the point ' 
b starting from £0, return to Za, 
and then describe a circuit ^^^ "^^ 

round the point a. By this 

path 10 acqidres, on the second return to 20, the same value aa 
when z describes a closed line round both branch-points (§ 9). 

If m; start from Sa with the value w^ it acquires the value 

^ = OTj after the circuit round b, and then after the circtut 
round a the value aW;, = Wj ; the function reverts therefore to 
its original value. If we consider in this connection, instead 
of the given f imction, the following : 

w-^^{z-a)is-b), 

in which, aa is easily seen, the factor a is multiplied into the 
original function-value after each circuit round the point b; 
then w\ changes into aw'i =^ w'2 on making the circuit round b, 
and on making the circuit round a, Mt'a changes into one's = w'j. 
A circuit round both points therefore changes m)'i into w'jj hence 
a second circuit will change wi'3 into w'^ and a third w'^ into w\. 
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Ex. 4. The function 



■which is the root of the equation of the sixth degree, 

(e - &)V^ - 3(z - b)\z - e)w' - 2{k - a){z - 6)i«= 

+3{z - b)Xz - c)V - 6(3 - ayz - b)(z - c)w 

+ (,^af-(z~b)Xz^cf = 0, 
has the braneh-poinits a, h, c If, for sake of brevity, we sub- 
stitute 

and give to « the same meaning as in the preceding example, 
we can write the six fun<!tio]i-values as follows : 



Let us first consider circuits of the variable round the point 
a; for these ( passes into at, a% t,—, while u and v remain 
unchanged; therefore 

iUi «)3 Ws W4 Mij iOj 

change after the first circuit into Wj Wj w, Wj w^ w^ 
" " " second " " % w^ w^ Wg Wt w^ 

" " " third " " MiiWsWj mi4%m)b. 

Bound this branch-point, therefore, only the values w„ Wj, % 
permute by themselves, and w,, w^, we by themselves. 
Tor circuits round the point b, t and v remain unchanged, 
8 into au, ohi, «,-■■. Therefore 



Wl Mfj Wg Wi OTj W( 

change after the first circuit into WjWiijyj MJ^wt^Wj 



third " " TOiTOjTOa 



OTjTOsWi 
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Here the same function-values permute as for the point o 
but in reverse sequence. 

EinaJly, on making circuits round the point c, t and u sx 
unchanged, and v changes into ~v, -\-v, •■■. Hence here 

to, i«J iOg OT4 Wj % 

change after the first circuit into w^ w^ Wg w, Wj Wj 



In this example, therefore, we have first two branch-points, 
round which the three values Wi, Wy % permute in cyclical 
order, but never with one of the three remaining; likewise, 
iCj, W5, Wn permute in cyclical order here, but never pass into 
one of the first three values. We then have one more branch- 
point c, at which the three pairs Mim;,, mjmjj, w^w^ each by 
itself, interchange their values, without a value from one pair 
ever entering another. 

If we let z describe a closed line including two branch-points, 
we can again replace such a one by two successive circuits, 
each round one point. If the points a and b be enclosed, we 
have the same condition as in the preceding example. We 
will therefore follow only circuits round a and c, and tabulate 
the results below. 



OKcn™. 


E«„™«. 


BOV..C, 


Eon. 


Bo.,. 


1 


^1 Changes i 


towa 


Wsi 


tows 


wii 


itoio, 


3 


Ws " 


' Ml 


i«i 


' W4 


H)3 


' 104 


4 


Wi " 


' W5 


i«s 


' Wa 


Wl 


' Ma 


6 


l«3 " 


' Wig 


W3 


' «J6 


W2 


' lie 


6 


1«6 " 


' tOi 


Wi 


■ l«l 


1*6 


' ^i 



Therein mj a«q^uires its original value only after six consecu- 
tive circuits round the points a and c. 

H The preceding considerations show that, given a multi- 
form function, "we can pass continuously from one of the values 
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■which the function can assume for the same value of the vari- 
ahle to another, by assigning complex values to the variable 
and letting it pass through s. aeriea of continuously successive 
values, which ends with the same value with which it began 
(geometrically expressed, by letting the variable describe a 
closed line). It has been further shown that a definite and 
continuous series of values of the variable (a definite path), 
also, always leads to a definite function- value, except in the 
single case when the path of the variable leads through a 
branch-point, a case, however, wMch can always be obviated 
by letting the variable make an indefinitely small deviation in 
the vicinity of the branch-point.^ This naturally suggests the 
desirability of avoiding the multiplicity of values of a multi- 
form function, in order to be able to treat such a function as if 
it were uniform. According to the preceding explanations, it ia 
necessary for this purpose only to do away with the multiplicity 
of paths which the variable can describe between two given 
points. Now Cauchy has already remarked that this could be 
effected, at least to a limited extent, by demarcating certain 
portions of the plane in which the variable z ia supposed to be 
moving and not permitting the latter to cross the boundary of 
such a region. For, since a function, starting from a point z„ 
of the variable, can assume different values at another point s,, 
only when two paths described by the variable enclose a 
branch-point (§ 9), it is always easy to mark off a portion of 
the st-plane within which two such paths from s^ to Sj are not 
possible, or, by drawing certain lines which start from branch- 
points, and which are not to be crossed, to make such paths 
impossible. Within such a region the function remains uni- 
form, since it acquires at each point 3, only a single value along 
all paths. The function is then called monod/romic (after 
Cauchy) or uniform, one-valued (after Kiemann). Although 
this method is of great advantage, for instance, in the evalua- 

' If we regard the position of tlie path of the Tariable, in case it lead 
through a branch-point, as the limiting position of a patJi not meeting the 
branch-point, then to this assumption corresponds again a definite func- 
tion-value. 
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tion of definite integrals, nevertheless by means of it only a 
definite region of values, or, as Biemann calls it, a definite 
branch of the multiform function, is separated from the rest 
and considered by itself. In order to be able to treat an alge- 
braic function in its entirety and yet as if it ivere a uniform 
function, Eiemann has devised another method, which will be 
set forth in the following. 

Eiemann assumes that, when a function ia n-valued, when 
therefore to every value of the variable rvalues of the function 
correspond, the plane of « consists of n sheets or leaves (or that 
M such sheets are extended over the 2-plane), which together 
form the region for the variable. To each point in each sheet 
corresponds only a single value of the function, and to the n 
points lying one immediately below another in all the n sheets 
correspond the n different values of the function which belong 
to the same value of s. Now at the branch-points, where sev- 
eral function-values, elsewhere different, become equal to one 
another, several of those sheets are connected, so that the par- 
ticular branch-point is supposed to lie at the same time in all 
these connected sheets. The number of these sheets thus con- 
nected at a branch-point can be different at each branch-point, 
and is equal to the number of function values which change 
one into another in cyclical order for a circuit of the variable 
round the branch-point. In the last example of the preceding 
paragraph, wherein the function is six-valued, we shall assume 
the s-plane as consisting of six sheets. Bound each of the 
branch-points a and b the values Wi, w^, Wj, on the one hand, 
and v!f, Wj, Mij, on the other, change one into another ; hence we 
assume that at each of these points the sheets 1, 2, 3, on the 
one hand, and the sheets 4, 5, 6, on the other, ai'e connected. 
Boimd the point c, however, firstly, w-i and w^ ; secondly, m^ and 
Wj ; thirdly, Wj and Wj, change respectively one into the other ; 
hence at the point c, first the sheets 1 and 4, then the sheets 
2 and 5, and finally the sheets ,3 and 6 are connected. Now 
for the purpose of exhibiting the continuous change of one 
value of the function into another, so-called 6)-ffl«cA-cwis'ai'e 
I Sometimts called cross-lines. (Tr.) 
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introduced. These are quite arbitrary lines (except that one 
cannot intersect itself), ■which either pass from a branch-point 
to infinity, or join with each other two branch-points. We do 
not suppose the sheets to be connected along these branch-cuts 
as they naturally lie one above another, but as the function- 
values interchange round the reapective branch-points. If, for 
instance, in tbe last example of the preceding paragraph, we 
draw a branch-cut from ft to 6 (Fig. 14), we then, in making a 
circuit round the point a in the direction of increasing angles, 
connect the sheet 1 with the sheet 2 along the branch-cut, then 
2 with 3, and finally 3 with 1 again. Let us call the right side 
of the branch-cut ab, that which an observer has on his right, 
when he stands at a and looks toward 6. Then if s go from a 
point Zo in sheet 1 (w with the value w,) and make a circuit 




round the point a in the direction of i 
crossing the branch-cut from right to left, it passes fiom the 
first sheet into the second and is still m the latter when it 
returns to Soi or rather to the point g lymg immediately below 
z, in the second sheet, so that to acquires the value w^ If 
the description be still continued, z passes, after crossing the 
branclwsut a second time from right to left, into the thud =iheet 
and is still in the same when it arrives at the point ft situ- 
ated in this sheet below Xn ; w has now acquired the value wJj. 
Finally, when z crosses the branch-cut a third time, we assume 
that the right side of the third sheet is connected along the 
branch-cut with the left side of the first sheet through the 
second sheet, so that z crosses from the third sheet to the first 
sheet and then returns again to Za- 
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Not until now is the line actually closed, and hsts w acquired 
again its original value. In Fig. 14 the lines are denoted by 
the numbers of the sheets in which they run, and, in addition, 
those in the second and third sheets are thickly dotted and 
thinly dotted respectively. The points z^, 9, K which ought 
really to be one directly below another, are, for the sake of 
clearness, drawn side by side. 

A similar course must be imagined in the case of all branch- 
points, and since from each such point a branch-cut starts, the 
variable cannot make a circuit round the branch-point without 
crossing the branch-cut, and thereby passing in succession 
into all those sheets which are connected at the branch-point. 
How the branch-cut is to be drawn in each case depends 
upon the function to be investigated, and can generally be 
chosen in different ways. In our example a and 6 may be 
connected by such a cut, because with circuits round the point 
& in the direction of increasii^ angles the function Wi changes 
into 103 and this into % (Fig- 14), and hence at 6 the same 
sheets are connected as at a, and in the same way ; namely, 
the right side of 1 with the left of 2, the right side of 2 with 
the left of 3, and the right side of 3 with the left of 1.' 

Let us continue with this example and investigate the cir- 

' If we wish to exhibit this method of representation by a. model, a difE- 
culty arises, first, because tlie sheets of the surface interpenetrate, and 
in the secood place, because frequently at brauch-pointa several sheets, 
which do not lie one immediately below another, must be supposed to 
be connectBd. But for the purpose of illustration, it is for the most part 
necessary only to be able to follow certain lines in their couise through 
the different sheets of the surface. This can be easily efiected in the 
following way : First cut in the sheets of paper placed one above another, 
which are to represent the surface, the branch-cuts, and then only at 
those places where a line is to pass over a branch-out from one sheet 
into another join the respective sheets by pasting on strips of paper. 
Then we can always so contrive that, when the line is to return to the 
first sheet, from which it started, we have the necessary space left for 
the fastening of the strip of paper by means of which the return passage 
is effected. By these attached paper strips union of the separate sheets 
into one connected surface is aocomplished ; and it is then no longer 
y to connect the sheets with one another at the branoh-points. 
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cuits discussed in the preceding paragraph round a and b, and 
round a and e. For a circuit round a and 6 the branch-cut 
is not crossed at all, so that s remains in the first sheet; in 
fact w resumes its original value at E|> after such a cirouitT 
(Cf Ex. 3, § 10). To examine the circuit round the points a 
and c, let us draw from c to infinity a branch-cut, and let here 
the sheets of every pair 1, 4 ; 2, 5 ; 3, 6 pass respectively into 
each othec. 

For the passages of the function-values taking place here, 
we have found the iollowing table (p. 55) : 
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These paasages are represented in Fig. 16, by c 
each line by the number of the sheet in ■which it runs. The 
points properly lying below the initial point 1 are represented 
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side by aide, for the sake of clearness, and the last point 1 is 
to be supposed to coincide with the first. 

This region for the variable z, consisting in our example of 
six sheets, forms a single connected surface, since the sheets 
are connected at the branch-points and pass into one another 
along the branch-cuts. In this surface «i is a perfectly uoi- 
form function of the position in the surfat^e, since it acquires 
the same vaiue at every poiut of the latter, along whatever 
path the variable may arrive at the point. If z describe 
between two points two paths, which enclose a branch-point, 
then one of the two must necessarily cross a branch-cut and 
thereby pass into another sheet, so that the terminal points 
of the two paths are no longer to be considered coincident, 
but as two different points of the s-surf ace, at which different 
function-values occur. But if z describe an actually closed 
curve, i.e., if the initial and the terminal points of the curve 
coincide in the same point of the same sheet, then also the 
function acquires its initial value. Only when the variable 
passes through a branch-point can it pass at wiU into auy one 
of the sheets connected at that point, and in that case it 
remains undetormined which value the function assumes (§ 8). 

12. Now in order to prove that we can also, in general, 
transform an n-valued function into a one-valued by means of 
an n-fold surface covering the z-plane, the single sheets of 
which are connected at the branch-points and along the branch- 
outs in the manner explained above, we first assume the z-plane 
to be still single, and let the variable z, starting from an arbi- 
trary point zo, describe a closed line, which makes a circuit 
once round a single branch-point and does not pass through 
any other branch-point. At Kq the function possesses n values ; 
let us assume them to be written down in a certain sequence, 
Now after the variable has described the closed line and re- 
turned again to z^, each of the above n function-values will 
have either passed into another or remained unchanged. Since 
the variable z is again at the point Zj, these new values of the 
function cannot differ from the former in their totality ; but 
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if we suppose them to be written down in the sequence in 
which they have arisen in succession from the former, they 
will occur in an arrangement different from the previous one. 

Any one arrangement of n elements, however, can be derived 
from another arrangement by a series of cyclical permutationa. 
By a cyclical permutation of the pih order we understand one 
in which from the existing n elements we take out p arbitrarily 
and in the place of the first of these put a second, in the place 
of the second a third, etc., and finally in the place of the pth 
the first. Such a cyclical permutation of tlie ^th order has the 
property, that after p repetitions of it, and not sooner, the 
original arrangement is restored ; for, since the place of each 
element is taken by another, that of the _^th element, however, 
by the first, each element can reappear in its original place 
only after all the p— 1 other elements have occupied the same 
place; then, however, each element actually returns to its 
origiaal place. Now, to prove that each arrangement can be 
derived from another by a series of cyclical permutations, we 
assume that any one arrangement arises from another by sub- 
stituting one element, say 3, for another, say 1. The place of 
3 is then taken either by 1, in which case we have already a 
cyclical permutation of the second order, or by some other ele- 
ment, say 5. The place of the latter is then again taken either 
by the first, 1, in which case we have a cyclical permutation of 
the third order, or again by another which is different from those 
already employed, 1, 3, 5. Its place can be taken either by the 
first, whereby a cyclical permutation would be closed, or again 
by another; finally, however, the cyclical permutation must 
terminate, because altogetiier there is only a finite number of 
elements, and the first element 1 must be found in some place 
of the second arrangement. In this way then a series of ele- 
ments is . disposed of. If we next begin with some one of the 
elements not yet employed, we can repeat the former procedure 
until all the elements have been exhausted, and we thus obtain 
a certain number of cyclical permutations which, employed 
either successively or also simultaneously, produce the second 
arrangement from the first. If an element have not changed 
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its place in the second arcangement, such a permanence can be 
regarded as a cyclical permutation of the first order. Let us 
illustrate the above by an example. Suppose the elements 

123456789 10 11 

have passed into the arrangement 

3 11 627 10 19684; 

it is evident tliat the row 

13 5 7 

has changed into 3 5 7 1; 

these therefore form a cyclical permutation of the fourth 
order. If we next proceed from 2, it is evident that the row 



therefore we have a. seeond cyclical permutation, of the third 
order. The next element not yet employed is 6. Then the 



J 10 8 9 6, 

and we have a third cyclical permutation, of the fourth order. 
Now all 11 elements are exhausted, and consequently the 
second given arrangement is derived from the first by the 
three cyclical permutations obtained above. 

If we now return to our function- values, it follows that, 
whatever arrangement of tbem may have arisen from the cir- 
cuit of the variable round the branch-point, it can be produced 
by a series of cyclical permutations of the function-values. If 
the variable be made to describe a circuit round the same 
branch-point a second time, each function-value undergoes the 
same change that it experienced the first time. Por this 
second circuit, therefore, the cycles remain the same as for the 
first, and so, too, for each subsequent circuit. Thus the values 
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of the function (unless they all form a single cycle, which case 
can also occur ; cf. Ex. 3, § 10) aie divided at each branch-point 
into a series o£ cycles, ao that in each cycle only certain 
definite values of the function can permute among themselves 
with the total exclusion of all values contained in another 
cycle (cf. Ex. 4, § 10). 

If a single value of the function do not change for the cir- 
cuit of the variable round the branch-point, tlie same can be 
regarded, as has been remarked above, as forming by itself 
a cycle of the first order. If the variable be now made to 
describe some quite arbiti'ary closed line, the latter can be 
deformed into a series of circuits round single branch-points 
(§ 9). Therefore the arrangement arising through this closed 
line can also be produced by the cyclical permutations occur- 
ring at the branch-points. 

If, now, the ^-surface be supposed to consist of n sheets, the 
preceding justifies the assumption that, at each branch-point, 
certain sets of sheets are supposed to be connected, which con- 
tinue into one another along the branch-cuts in the way above 
stated. Then the variable, by describing a circuit round a 
branch-point, passes in succession into all those sheets belong- 
ing to the same group, and into none but those, and finally it 
returns into that sheet from which it started. 

To find for an n-valued algebraic function the Eiemann 
«-sheeted surface, let us first determine its branch-points and 
choose some definite value % of z, which, however, must not 
itself be a branch-point. We must then let z describe a cir- 
cuit in the single s^plane once round each separate branch- 
point, always starting from «„ and returning again to it, and 
we must ascertain how the function-values occurring at z^ 
are divided at each branch-point into the above-mentioned 
cycles, and how, within these, they permute with one another.^ 

1 On this point cf. Fuiseux, " Recherclies sar les fooetious alg6briques," 
Liouville, Jo-am. de Math. T. sv. (In the German by H. Piaclier. Fuiseux^s 
Untersudiungen&ierdiealgehraischenFunktioiien. Ha]le,1861.) Koniga- 
berger, Vorlesungen iifier die Theorie der ell. Funktionen. Leipzig, 1874. 
I. S. 181. 
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This having been ascertained, if in the n-sheeted surface the 
points of the ?i-sheets ■which represent the value z^ be desig- 
nated ia succession by %{, x^, —, «»", so that the subscript 
indicates the sheet in which the point is situated, then we 
can first arbitrarily distribute the values of the function at 
Jo among the sheets ; i.e.., we can assume in an arbitrary but 
definite way which of these values of the function shall belong 
to each of the points z^, z^,—,z°. We will denote these 
values in order by tui°, Wi, •■•,w^°. Let us next draw from 
ea«h branch-point a branch-cut to infinity, and for each of the 
latter let us so determine the connection of the sheete that it 
shall exactly correspond to the cycles previously ascertained. 
If, therefore, in the single x-plane, for a single circuit roiuid a 
certain branch-point, w^ be changed into w^°, w" into w/, etc., 
then in the ji-sheeted surface the connection of the sheets is 
so determined that for a single circuit round the same branch- 
point, the variable passes from z° to zJ', from z° to z^, etc. 
If a single function-value w^ suffer no change thereby, the 
corresponding sheet fi. is connected with no other sheet, so 
that the sheet /a continues into itself along the branch-cut, it 
being therefore unnecessary to draw the branch-cut in this 
sheet. 

If, as has been assumed, a branch-cut extend from each 
branch-point to infinity, the connection of the sheets can be 
determined at each branch-point independently of the others. 
This, however, does not exclude the possibility of sometimes 
connecting two branch-points by a branch-cut, or of making 
several branch-cuts extend from one branch-point; but this 
may occur only when the previously ascertained way in which 
the function-values permute at the respective branch-points 
permits such an arrangement. Thus, in the example of a six- 
valued function considered in the preceding paragraph, a branch- 
cut can be drawn from each of the three branch-points a, b, c 
to infinity; but the way in which the values of the function 
permute round a and h also admits of a and b being connected 
by a branch-cut. 

These determinations having once been established, the 
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funetion-yaluea for each value of s are distributed among the 
n sheets in a definite way. To prove this, since in the single 
21-plane the different values which the function can have at one 
and the same point x are produced only by the different paths" 
to E, it is only necessary to show that, if in the w-shected sur- 
face starting from a certain point, say Si", and with the definite 
value MJi", we reach the same arbitrai'ily chosen point z^ along 
any two different paths, we are always led to the same function- 
value (by the two paths). In this proof different eases must 
be distmgTiished. 

(1) Let us first assume that the terminal point of a path 
starting from Si" is one of the points representing the value s^, 
say 3/. Then the corresponding path in the single s^■plane 
forms a closed line. This can be deformed into a series of 
(closed) circuits round single branch-points without changing 
the final value of the function. Correspondiug to this in the 
j^aheeted surface, the variable also makes circuits round single 
branch-points and after each circuit goes to whichever of the 
points Vj^A '■•i^n '* canreaeh. The points at which it arrives 
in this manner may be designated in order by Vi ^a" ^^'i ■■■> 
z,", Zj°. According to the principles established above concern- 
ing the arrangement of the function-values, and since here only 
single circuits round any one of the branch-points are taken 
into consideration, it follows that w assumes in succession the 
values w°, w„°, w^", ■■■, w^°, w^". Now a similar deformation 
can be made in the case of any other path starting from z," and 
terminating in z^", although then the variable will generally 
pass into other sheets than before. Let us assume that the 
circuits lead the variable in succession from z^ to zj', s^, ■ ■ -, z^i 
and finally to z°, then the corresponding series of function- 
values is Wi°, w^, w^, ■■■, w°, and since the last circuit, accord- 
ing to the assumption, leads from z^ to Z)^, w^" must finally also 
change into w^". This may be illustrated by an example. 

In the six-sheeted surface represented in § 11 we can reach 
for instance %" from z° by two circuits round the point «, by 
which we come first from s,° to %°, and then to Zg°. But among 
others we can also choc«e the following way : from z^ round 
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a to %", then round c to Zn", then round a to z^, and finally 
round c to %". For the first path w assumes the values Wi, w^, 
w^ ; for the second, w°, w^, w^, vig, w^, but the final value is 
the same for both paths. It must be emphasized as a special 
case that, if the variable return by any one path to its starting- 
point z°, the function also resumes the original value wj". 

(2) We next consider two paths A and B connecting the 
same points and running entirely in one and the same sheet ; 
therefore, if for instance, we assume again Zi as the starting- 
point, entirely in the sheet 1. Then, if the two paths enclose 
no branch-point, no special discussion ia required, since the cor- 
responding paths in the single s-plane also enclose no branch- 
point, and therefore lead to the same value of the fimction 
(§ 9). It is to be noted that this case can occur, if the paths 
considered enclose branch-points, only when from neither 
of the enclosed branch-points a branch-cut extends to infinity ; 
for, otherwise, at least one of the paths would have to cross 
the branch-cut and could not run entirely in the same sheet. 
The case under consideration can therefore only occur when 
several branch-points are enclosed by the two paths, and when 
each branch-cut connects two branch-points with each other. If 
then, in the single ^^plane, we let circuits round all the enclosed 
branch-points precede one of the paths, say B, we obtain a new 
path C leading to the same function-value as does A. But if 
these circuits be made in the n-sheeted surface, they again lead 
ba«k to %i, because each branch-cut connects two branch-points, 
ajid therefore, for the successive circuits round the latter, the 
branch-cut must be crossed twice in opposite directions; we 
thus always come back to the sheet 1, and therefore finally 
also to Zi. Then, according to what has been proved in the 
preceding case, the function also acquires again at Sj" the value 
111°. Since, however, the path 0, which consists of the circuits 
and the path B, leads to the same value as does A, and since 
the function starts on the path B with the value v>°, therefore 
this alone must also lead to the same value as does A. 

(3) I'inally, let us ^sume as the terminal point of the paths 
to be examined any point z^^ lying in any arbitrary sheet X. Let 
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the initial point, aa before, be 2i°. For such a path we can, in 
the first place, without changing the final function-value, sub- 
stitute another path, which first leads to e^ and then, running 
entirely in the sheet A, to s^ ; for, in the corresponding paths in~ 
the single 2-plane, the terminal portion of the second can always 
be so chosen that this can be deformed into the first without 
necessarily crossing a branch-point. If we now make the 
same deformation in the two different paths, both first lead to 
a/; here the function according to (1) accLuires along both 
paths the value Wf^°. The portions of the two paths still remain- 
ing run entirely in the sheet X, commence at the same point 2;,° 
and with the same value of the function w^" ; therefore, both 
according to (2) also lead to the same value of the function at «^. 

We have thus proved that after the above determinations, 
chosen quite arbitrarily, have been made, the function acquires 
at each point of the surface a definite value independent of the 
path and becomes a one-valued function of the position in the 
Eurfaca Thereby we have removed the multiformity of alge- 
braic functions,^ and in what follows we shall now always 
assume that the region of the variable consists of as many 
sheets aa are required to changethe multiform function under 
consideration into a uniform one, and we shall consider two 
points as identical, only when they also belong to the same 
sheet of the surface. 

Accordingly we shall call a line actually closed, only when 
its initial and terminal points coincide at the same point of the 
same sheet. On the other hand, should a line end in a point 
situated in another sheet above or below the initial point, we 
shall sometimes call such a line appai'ently closed. 

13, To the above considerations let us add a few remarks. 
In crossing a branch-cut, one sheet is continued into another, 

1 Tliough we can also asorihe branch-points to sucli functions aa log 2, 
tan-'e, etc,, we sliould tlien be obliged to assume that an infinite number 
of sheets of the surface are connected in a branoh-point. For this reason 
the functions mentioned will be considered later from the point of view 
of functions defined by integrals. 
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as has been set forth above, ia such a maimer that, when the 
variable raoyes in it, the fimction changes continuously. It 
follows from this, which is to be well beeded, that the function 
in the saine sheet must always have different values on the two 
aides of a branch-cut. Let us assume, for example, that a sheet 
K is continued beyond a branch-cut into another sheet X, and 
let e, and e^ be two points representing the same value of z, 
and lying in k and X respectively and infinitely near the branch- 
cut. Further, let s'^ be the point which lies in k on the other 
side of the branch-cut directly opposite %^ and infinitely near 
the same. Then the variable, in order to pass from z, to z^, 
must first move round the branch-point to z'^, from which point 
it immediately comes to z^ by crossing the branch-eut. Accord- 
ingly s', and z^ are in continuous succession ; z^ and z^j however, 
are not. If «,, w'., v),, denote the function-values corresponding 
to z,, z'^, Zj^ respectively, then iv^ is continuous with w'^, but not 
with Ml,, and if we disregard the infinitely small difference 
between W), and w\, we can say mi', = w^ ; but since im^ is differ- 
ent from w„ M), and m?', are also different from each other. 
Titbe, for instance, the function to = Ve. The surface then 
consists of two sheets, which are connected at the branch-point 
a = 0. Here i«a = - w,= (of- § 10, Ex. 1) ; therefore w'^ = - w,. 
In this example, therefore, the values of tiie function in the 
same sheet have opposite signs on the opposite sides of the 
branch-cut. 

Biemann calls the branch-points also windiTig^oints, because 
the surface winds round such a point like a screw surface of 
infinitely near threads. Then, if only two sheets of the surface 
be connected at such a point, it is called a simple branch-point, 
or a winding-point of the first order; if, however, n sheets of 
the surface be connected at it, it is called a hranclirpoint or 
mnding-point of the {n — l)tk order. Now, for many uives- 
tigationa, it is important to show that a winding-point of the 
{n — l)th order may be regarded as one at which m — 1 simple 
branch-points have coincided. If we assume, for example, 
n = 6, then at a branch-point in which 5 sheets are connected, 
the variable passes after each circuit into the next following 
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sheet, and a eurve must make 6 circuits round a branch-point 
before it arrives again in the first and becomes closed. By 
this property such a point is characterized. But the same 
also takes place if we assume 4 simple branch-points a, b, c, d~' 
in which the following sheets are connected in s 

at a & c 



In Fig. 16, aa', bb', cc', drV are the branch-cuts, and the figures 
refer to the numbers of the sheets in which the lines run. 
If the curve, starting from % (Fig. 16), cross the section aa', 
it passes from 1 into 2 and remains in 2 for the entire circuit, 
because this sheet is not con- 
nected with another at any of 
the points b, c, d. Thus, for 
the first circuit the curve passes 
from 1 into 2. If aa' be crossed 
a second time, the curve passes 
I from 2 into 1, and then at bb' 
I from 1 into 3. Then, however, 
it remains in 3 until its return 
to zn, the second circuit there- 
fore carrying it into 3, Only at 
bb' it again passes from 3 into 
1, and then at cc' from 1 into 
4, In this way each new cir- 
cuit carries the curve into the next following sheet ; therefore, 
after the fifth circuit the curve returns into the first sheet and 
becomes closed. It is thus seen that the passages take place 
here in the same way as in the case of a winding-point of the 
fourth order. Therefore, by making the four simple branch- 
points, as well as the branch-cuts, approach one another and 
finally coincide, we obtain a branch-point of the fourth order. 
This simple example shows at the same time that the number 
of circuits which a curve must make round a region in order to 
become closed, exceeds by 1 the number of the simple branch- 
points contained in this region, since the winding-point of the 
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fourth order is equivalent to four simple branch-points. It 
will be shown later that this relation holds generally. 

14. For the complete treatment of the algebraic functiona 
it is still requisite for us to take into consideration infinitely 
large values of the variable z. In the plane in which z is 
moving, this variable can move from any given point, e.g., from 
the origin, in any direction to infinity. But if we now suppose 
the plane to be closed at infinity, like a sphere with an infi- 
nitely large radius, we can ima^ne that all those directions 
extending to infinity meet again in a definite point of the 
sphere, and accordingly the value a = oo can then be repre- 
sented by a definite point on the spherical surface. The same 
representation may be obtained by conceiving that the e-plane 
is tangent at the origin to a sphere of arbitrary radins. Let 
us suppose the point of tangency to be the north pole of the 
sphere. Then any point z of the plane can be projected on 
the surface of the sphere by drawing a straight line from the 
south' pole s of the sphere to the point z, and cutting with this 
line the surface of the sphere. But if the infinitely distant 
points of the z-plane be projected in this manner on the surface 
of the sphere, the projections all fall in the point s, by which 
point tlierefore the value z = oo is represented in that case. 

If, now, the ^-plane consist of n-sheets, the spherical surface 
can be supposed also to consist of w-sheets, and we can assume 
that the points of the )i-sheets representii^ the value z^cc lie 
directly one above another. Then it is also conceivable that 
several sheets are connected at the point oo , and that the latter 
is a branch-point. Given a function w =/(3), in order to decide 
whether s = oo is a branch-point, we need only substitute 
z = -. If, then, f(e) change into ^ (m), each branch-point a = a 

of f(z) furnishes for t/i (w) a branch-point m ^ -, and, conversely, 

** 1 

each branch-point m = 6 of ^ (m) furnishes a branch-point ^=t 

for /(z) ; therefore z = oo is or is not a branch-point of f(e), 
according as m = is or is not a branch-point of ^ (m). We 
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can also let the vai'iable z describe a circuit round the point od 
on the eurface of the sphere, and we can ascertain whether or 
not f(z) thereby undergoes a change in value, and what the 
nature at this change is, if for this purpose we examine the 
function <(> (m), while the variable u describes a circuit round 
the point M = 0. 

In the case of a surface closed at infinity, a branch-cut can 
no longer be drawn extending indefinitely to infinity, but if such 
a cut extend to infinity, it now terminates in the definite point 
a = oo . Thence arises a difficulty which has to be removed 
(which, however, may be shown to be only apparent). For, 
let a, b, c, -■■ be the finite branch-points of a given function 
/(z), and let us assume that these points are connected by 
means of branch-cuts with the point s = oo . If, now, the 
values of the function w°, %°, ■■■, w„°, occurring for any defi- 
nite value So, be distributed arbitrarily among the points z^, 
^I't ■•■! *»°j ^ 11^3 been set forth on page 65, and if the con- 
nection of the sheets along the branch-cuts be determined in 
accordance with the character of the function f(e), then noth- 
ing arbitrary must be assumed for the point z = xi, but the 
manner in which the sheets are connected along the branch- 
cuts which end in this point is already determined by the 
former assumptions. The question, however, then arises 
whether this actually conforms to the nature of the function 
f{z), i.e.) whether thereby that change (or eventually non- 
change) of ralue is produced which /(«) really experiences for 
a circuit round the point a = oo . If this were not the case, it 
would be impossible so to construct the Eiemann spherical 
surface that the given function shoiUd be changed into a one- 
valued one without neglecting the infinitely large value of z. 

But, now in the simple spherical surface a closed line Z, 
which encloses the point a = co and no other branch-point, ia 
at the same time one which encloses all finite branch-points a, 
b, c, ■•: Since the latter can be resolved into closed lines 
which enclose the branch-points «, 6, c, ■■-, singly, the same 
change of values takes place for f{z) in describing the line Z 
as if the points a, &, c, -■■ were enclosed singly in succession. 
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This, however, in the «-sheeted surface, as has been showii 
above, is at the same time the change whieh also occurs when 
the branch-euta leading from a,b,c, ■■■ to infinity are crossed in 
ancceasion. Accordingly, there arisea, in fact, no contradiction, 
but it is always possible to represent uniformly an algebraic 
function by a many-aheeted Eiemann spherical surface, without 
neglecting the infinitely large value of e. 

For the purpose of illustrating the above, we shall introduce 
a few examples, in which, for the Baie of brevity, the same 
designations will be used as have been employed in § 10 and 
§11. 

Ex. 1. The function already considered 

changes by the substitution s = ^ into 



*(«)-Vfi^ + - 



V5 

hence m — 0, and therefore also s = oo, is a branch-point, and it 
is evident that at this point the same sheets are connected as 
at the point c. We shall therefore draw one branch-cut from 
atob, and a second from c to infinity. But it is also possible 
to draw three branch-cuts from a,b,oto infinity, as we have 
done in the general treatment of this subject From the con- 
siderations made in Ex. 4 of § 10, it f ollowa that the passages 
along the brauch-euts are as follows : 



123456 






If therefore for a single circuit round the point oc these three 
cuts be crossed successively, we then pass in succession first 



231564 


123456 


S 1 2 6 4 5 


123456 
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from 1 to 2, then to 1, and finally to 4, in accordance with what 
should really occur. 

Ex.2. /» = ,J5E^53 



changes into ^ (w) = -^(i _ „«) (I _ 6m) i 

= OS is not a braach-poiot, but only the points 0, a 



infinity. But if the surface b 



therefore a 

and b. 

Erom each of these points can be drawn a branch-cut to 
: assumed to be closed at infinity, 
then the three branch-cuts meet 
at the point » (Pig. 17). The 
sheets of the surface pass into 
one another along the part a cc 
in a way different from that 
along the part b oc, namely, as 
the numbers indicate in the 
figure. Bound the branch- 
point 0, in the direction of 
increasing angles, / (3) changes 




W 



therefore 1 iuto 2, and hence also 2 into 3 and 3 into 1. If we 

now describe a circuit round the point 00, then, on crossing cc, 

1 changes into 2, and on 

crossing 6 00, 2 into 3, and ^ \ ^^-~. 

finally on crossing » 00, 3 "" 

intol. Here therefore after ^- 

the first circuit we return to 

the first sheet, the function 

does not change its value, 

and thus the point co is 

really not a branch-point. *'"■ ^^' 

It would also have been possible in this case to connect the 
points a and 6 by a branch-cut drawn in the finite part of the 



V 



) 
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surface (Fig. 18). But then there must he given on this line a 
point c, at ivliich separation takes place, so that along ac the 
sheets are connected in a different way from that along be. if 
then the second branch-cut be drawn from to o, then for the 
circuit round the point c the funution remains imchanged, so 
that c is not a branch-poini The matter can here be considered 
in a manner analogous to the treatment of the second example 
of 1 10, namely, as if the point c had arisen froni the coinci- 
dence of three branch-points d, e,f, which had mutually neu- 
tralized one another, so that the given function may be supposed 
to have been derived from the following 



by putting d = e =/= c. 

The branch-cnta can here also be chosen in a third way by 
drawing one from a to 0, and another from to 6. 

Ex. 3. The function 



into 



/(.) = ^/(z-a)(^-6) 



*(«)=^ 



' (l-a,.)(l-t 



CO is a branch-point. We can here draw a branch- 
cut from a to oo , and another one from ?i to oo (Fig. 19), and 
connect the sheets as indicated " 
in the figure. Then a circuit [ / 
round the point oo leads first 
across b oo from 1 to 2, and then 
across (too from 2 to 3; thus 
one circuit leads from 1 to 3, 
so that the function changes 
and z = 00 is actually a branch- 
point. It is to be noted that 
if the direction of motion 
here, too, be that of increasing 
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angles, the circuit, viewed from oo , must be made in the oppo- 
site direction. For, if -we put 

u = r (cos 1^ — i sin </>), 
it follows that 

z=-(cos^ + isin^). 

Therefore, il u describe a circle round the origin with a small 



\ 



radius and in the direction of decreasing angles, then 2 

a circle with a large radius and 
/ \^ in the direction of increasing 

J' angles. In this case ^(«), for 

one circuit, changes into a^</> (m), 
and consequently /(k) into «Y(k); 
i.e., we pass from 1 to 3, as in- 
dicated in the figure. 

We can here also connect the 

points a and 6 by a branch-cut 

^^^\(f running in the finite part of the 

plane, assume on it a point o^ 

separation a, and draw from this another branch-cut to co (Pig. 

20). The function then does not change for a circuit round 

the point 0. 

Ex. 4. Let us next take up the example previously given 
on page 38, in which the function w is defined by the cubic 
equation 

z^-^w + z^O. 

By letting here as above 

whereby pq = |, 

the three values of the function are 

TO3 = «p + a% 
Ws = a^ + aq. 



-ni- 
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We have here first the two branch-points s = ■ and 

2 ^^ 

e = ' — , at each of which two sheets of the surface are con- 

V27 
nected; and next s = co is also a branch-point, since by letting 



for u = 0,p is thus = oo , and therefore by (1) y = 0, Accord- 
ingly, at z = CO all three values of the function become infinitely 
large, so that all three sheets are connected. Although, at firet 
sight, it seems as if the first two branch-points must have 
exactly the same relation, so that at both the same sheets are 
connected, yet this is not the ease. To see this, it is only neces- 
sary to follow the real values of z, since the first two branch- 
points are real and the point 3 = cc can also be assumed on the 
principal axis ; and the expressions for the roots w must be 
reduced to the forms which are given to them in the irreduci- 
ble case of the cubic equation. We write therefore 



and let 
Then w( 


.get 


2 

, _ 2 ^^^, 

V27 


iv. 




.^4- 


--i.(co.S. 


+ ism3v)^ 


}; 


the three vahtes of p therefore are 








y = -Vi«", 


= - aVie^ 


= -aV|e% 




and, since 


q is always = 


■ — , the corresponding values of q 
3p 


are 




g = -Vi«- 


', =-aV|i 


,-, =-.V\e-. 
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Since, moreover, a = e ^ , a^ = e~ "^ can be substituted, we get 
«^ = -Vi(e'" + e--). 

„.=-vl(/■4^+e-<-l)), 

or Wi — — 2VsCo8ii, 

As long as v remains real, z passes through the real values 
numerically less than : the point z therefore describes the 

distance between the two simple branch-points; for pure 
imaginary values of v, % becomes numerically greater than 
and only for complex values of v does % assume imaginary 

values. Tor our purpose therefore only the real values of v 
need be considered. In this it is to be noted, however, that z 
is introduced as a periodical function of v. Therefore, if we 
wish to have something definite and make the variable a de- 
scribe the distance between the two simple branch-points only 
once, we must choose a definite period and consider this alone. 
Let us then assume, in order that % may pass through the real 
values -I ^^to ^ that Zv moves from to jr, and there- 

fore D from to ^' We then obtain the following correspond- 
ing values of -y, z, W), wj^, w^: 
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V27 



hVi +V| 



-v| +2Vi -vi 



In calculating tiem, to avoid all ambiguity at the branch- 
points, we must start from the value " = ^ smd make it first 
decrease to and then increase to^- 

be denoted by e and e', it is seen that, though according to the 
chosen period of v the two values of the function w^ and W3 
become equal at e, yet after z has arrived at e', this does not 
a^in take place, but now Wi and Wg become equal. Accord- 
ingly, at e the sheets 2 and 3, but at e' the sheets 1 and 3, 
must be assumed to be connected. 

If, aecording to the above table, the three values — 1, +1, 
of w occurring for « = be distributed conaeentively among 
the sheets 1, 2, 3, then, for a circuit round the point e, the 
values + 1 and interchange ; "while for a circuit round the 
point e' the values — 1 and interchange, which is also con- 
firmed by a direct investigation of these circuits. Accordingly, 
if the branch-cuts e os and e' oo be drawn, the continuation of 
the sheets, in crossing them, must be assumed as follows : 



along e 



12 



At the point «, then, all three sheets are connected, into which 
we pass successively if we describe a circuit round this point. 
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15. If w denote a multiform function of a, but W a rational 
function of w and a (or also of mi alone), then the s-surfa-ce for 
the function TTia conatrueted just as is that for the function w. 
For, let w^ and ^«;^ denote any two values of w belonging to fche~ 
SEtme z, and W, and W^ the corresponding values of W, then 
W^ must change into W^ whenever w^ changes into w^, since 
to each pair of values of z and w corresponds only a single 
value of W. The passages of the TT^values depend therefore 
upon the circuit described by z in the same manner as do the 
TO- values. 

Therefore the s-surface has the same branch-points and 
branch-cuts for W as for w, and at each branch-point the 
same sheets are connected. For this reason Eiemanu calls 
all rational functiona of w and a a, system of like-branched 
functions. 



SECTION IV. 

WITH COMPLEX 



16. The delinite integral of a function of a complex variable 
can be defined in exactly the same manner as is that of a 
fimction of a real variable. 

Let 2(1 and « be any two complex values of the variable z. 
Let the points which represent these values be connected by 
an arbitrary continuous line, and assume on it a series of 
intermediate points, which correspond to the values k,, k^---, e„ 
of the variable. If, further, f(z) be a function of z which at 
no point of the above line tends towards infinity, and if we 
form the sum of the products, 

/W fe - 2.) +/W fe -•!,) + ■■■ +/W (<• - Z.), 

then the limit of this expression, when the number of the 
intei-mediate values between Zq and z along the arbitrary line 
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increaBes indefinitely, and when therefore the differences 
2i — Zo, ^2 — Zj, etc., diminiah indefinitely, is the definite integral 
between the limita Xt, and 2 ; therefore 

= lim [/C^) (% - z,) +/(z,) (., - z;) + ... 

+/(^„)(^~^J]. (1) 

It is obvious that this definition does not essentially differ 
from that usnaJly given for real variables. One difference, 
however, consists in this ; that, in accordance with the nature 
of a complex variable, the path described between the lower 
and upper limits, i.e., the series of intermediate valnea, is not 
a prescribed one, but can be formed by means of any continuous 
line. Upon the nature of this line, which is called the paih of 
integration, the integral is in general absolutely dependent. 
It is easy to show that, if /(s) do not become infinite at any 
point of a path of integration, the integral taken along this 
path has also a finite value. For, since (§ 2, 1) the modulus of 
a sum is less than the sum of the moduli of the single terms, 
it follows from (1) that 

mod^ /(s) cfo < Km {mod [/{%,) (% - z,)] 

+ mod[/(sO(^.-sO] + - + mod[/(2,)(.-s„)]}- 

But if M denote the greatest of the values acq^uired by the 
modulus of /(s), while z describes the path of integration, this 
value according to the assumption being finite, then the tight 
side becomes still greater if M be put in place of the moduli 
of the single function-values f{z^, /(^i)---. Therefore, the 
modulus of a product being equal to the product of the moduli 
of the factors (§ 2, 3), we get 

mod I /(s)(fo<JW-lim {mod(2j — Sfl) -l-mod(22 — ^i) + ■■■ 

+ mod(s-^„)^ 

In this the moduli of the differences Zi — Zq, z^ — z^ •■■ repre- 
sent the lengths of the chords Jo^i, ^1^2, ■■■. Iii passing to the 
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limit;, therefore, the sum of these moduli approaches the Ii 
L of the path of integration; accordingly 



Af'mds 



mod f{z)de<ML, 



and has a finite value, if the path of integration have a finite 
length.^ 

Prom this definition follow immediately the two following 
propositions : — 

1. If St denote any value of the variable along its path, then 

jy(z)dz=fyie)dz+fy(^)dz. 

2. Also jy{^)dz = -jy{z)dz, 

i.e., if the variable describe the path which represents a con- 
tinuous succession of its values in the opposite direction,. the 
integral assumes the opposite sign. 

It can further be shown that, whatever may be the path of 
integration, the integral 



"-X/®** 



is always a function of the upper limit z, when the lower limit 
Z(, is assumed to be constant. Let 

z„ = a^ + ij/o, z = x + iy, 

then we have «) = P f(( + h}){<ii + id^). 

This integral breaks up into two parts, so that in the first ^, 
and in the second i;, is the variable of integration. Given now 
a definite path of integration, then by virtue of it jj is a function 
of i, and ^ a function of tj ; let 

,=-*(8, { = *(,). 

■, Vorlesungen iiber die Theorie der ellipt. Funkt., 
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If these be introduced, then, since $ passes tlirough all values 
from 3^ to a;, and ij at the same time through all values from y^, 
to y corresponding to ^ in virtue of the path of integration, 

«■= f ■/[£+'* <e] «+• CfB w + %] iii>' 

and this equation holds whatever may be the functions 4> and 
f determining the path of integration. By reducing in it / 
also to the form of a complex quantity, we aie led to only real 
integrals, and hence we can apply to the former the rules 
of diiferentiatiou holding for real integrals. We therefore 
obtain 

^=flx + i<l.{x)}=f(x + ty), 

^ =*m (?/) + *>] -=ir(^ + »3/)- 
Hence ^ = i^; 

consequently (by § 5) w is a function of z. It then follows, 
from the second of the propositions stated above, that w can 
also be considered as a function of the lower limit if the 
upper one be regarded as constant. Since, further (§ 5), 



it follows also that — =/(^)- 

On the other hand, the proposition holding for real integrals, 
that, when F{z) denotes a function of 3 the derivative of which 

jr/«<fe=-Fc»)--f(2.), 

' This result follows also from the sum (1), hy which the integral is 
defined, if we separate in it tto complex quantities into tlieir c 
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cannot without fui'ther limitation be applied to complex in- 
tegrals, because the values of such integrals, as has already 
been remarked, depend not only upon the upper and lower 
limits, but also upon the whole series of intermediate values, 
i.e., upon the path of integration, 

17. In order to examine the influence of the path of integra- 
tion upon the value of the integral, we shall commence with 
the following considerations. Let 

be the variable iceoidin^ly j and y the rectangular co-ordinates 
of the representing point If we have a region of the plane 
definitely bounded m some way, which can consist of either 
one or several sheets, and if P and Q be two real functions 
of X and y which tor all points within the region are finite and 
continuous, then the suija^e integral 

extended over the whole area of the region, is equal to the linear 



/(™« 



taken round tlie whole boundary of the region. 

We shall not only prove this proposition for the simplest 
case, when the region consists of only one sheet and is boimded 
by a simple closed line, but we shall at the same time take 
into consideration those eases also in which the boundary con- 
sists of several separate closed lines, which can either lie 
entirely outside of one another, or of which one or more can 
be entirely enclosed by another. Finally, we shall not exclude 
the case when the region consists of several sheets which are 
connected with one another along the branch-cuts. Yet we 
shall then assume that the region does not contain any branch- 
points at which the fimctions P and Q become infinite or 
discontinuous. It is, however, necessary, In order to include 
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all those cases, to determine more definitely the m-eaning of 
bowndary-iirection. If we assume, as is customary, that the 
positive directions of the x- and the y-^sia lie so that an 
observer stationed at the origin and looking in the positive 
direction of the avaxis has the positive y-&s.\& on his left, then 
let us so assume the positive bounda/ry-direction that one who 
traces it in this direction shall always have the bounded area 
of the region on his left. The same can be expressed thus : 
At eafih point of the boundary the normal, drawn into the 
interior of the area, is situated with reference to the positive 
direction of the boundary just as 
is the positive 2/-axis with refer- 
ence to the positive avaxis. If, for 
instance, the boundary consist of 
an external closed line and a cir- 
cle lying wholly within the same, 
so that the points within the cir- 
cle are external to the bounded 
area of the region, then on the 
outer line the positive boundary- 
direction is that of increasing an- 
gles, while on the inner circle it is 

the opposite, as is shown by the arrows in Fig. 21. Now in 
the linear integral, which we wish to prove to be equal to the 
given surface integral, the integration must be estendod over 
the whole boundary in the positive direction as just defined. 
We shall write, then, the integral J in the form 

J= CC^dxdy - CC^dxdy, 

and we can then integrate in the first part as to sc and in the 
second part as to y. For this purpose we divide the region 
into elementary strips, which ai'e formed by straight lines 
lying infinitely near to one another and, for the first integral, 
running parallel to the ic-axis; in case there are branch- 
points, we take care to draw such a line through each of them. 
The whole region is thus divided into infinitely narrow trape- 
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zoid-like strips. In Fig. 22, for instance, in a surface consist- 
ing of two sheets and bounded by a closed line which makes 
a circnit twice round a branch- 
point, several such trapezoid^ 
like pieces are represented, 
the lines running in the sec- 
ond sheet being dotted. If 
we nuw select some one of 
these elementary strips, be- 
longing to an arbitrary Ta,Iue 
of y {i.e., in case the surface 
consists of several sheets, all 
those elementary strips lying 
one directly below another in 
the different sheets which be- 
long to the same value of y), and if we denote the values 
acquired by the function Q at those places where tiie ele- 
mentary strips cut the boundary, counting from left to right 
{i.e., in the direction of the positive 3>axis), at the points of 
entrance by 

Qi, Q2, Q>, -. 

and at the points of exit by 

Q', Q", Q'", -, 
then {Fig. 23) 

J Sx 




ff^^'^y -f- Qi'^y+fQ''iy +f- 



5x 



1 It must he noted tliat tliis equation remains true, even 
becomes infinite or discontinuous at some pWe over whicli the integratioii 
extends, if Q sofier no interruption of continaity at this place. If, 
namely, f(x) be a function of the teal variable x, which for x = a is 
continuous, while its derivative, /'(*), is for the same vahie discontinuous, 
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In the mtegials on the ught y passes tliiough all values 
from the least to the gieate-.t, therefore dy is always to be 
taken positively But if the prO]!"! tions on the ^-axia of the 
tlementaiy aics which have been cut out from the boundaiy 
by the elementaij stiips be designated m the same sequence 
as above, at the places of entiance by 

d^L rf;/: ^y^' ; 

and at the pldt.eb of exit by 

dy', dy", dy'", ••■, 

we aaaume on both sides of a two values x^ and ks inftiiitely near to a. 
If, then, in the integral 



s: 



/mix 



limits Xo and Xi, and if f(x) ren 
the same, while f(x) is discontinuous only at the place x = a, then 

wherein the limit has reference to the coinoidence of ici and Xi with a. 
How since /(a) is continuous from Xt to ^ and from xic to 'Xi, it follows 
that 

p/(«)*« = lim[/(*«)-/(a^)+/C^i)-/Cxi)]. 

Since f{x) is continuous at the place x = a, therefore, in passing to the 
limit, f(Xi) and /(j^t) become equal, or 

lim[/Ca;0-/W] = 0; 

therefore, notwithstanding tbo discontinuity of /'(a:) between the limits 
of the integral, we have 






This case deserves notice here, since it will be shown later that the 
derivatives of continuous functions can become infinitfl at branch-points 

a 39). 
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and if regard be paid to the positive boundary direction 
(Fig 23), then 



= + dy' == + dy" = + dij"' ^ — ; 
therefore, 

J/^d^-^^ =fQAyi +fQ'dy' +j(kdy2 4 




In all these integrals y clianges in the sense of the positive 
boundary-direction ; therefore they all rednce to a single one, 



//s"»=/'**'' 



if the latter integral be extended along the entire boundary in 
the positiye direction. 

In the same manner the second integral 



m 



can be treated. Here the region is divided into elementary 
strips by straight lines running parallel to the ^/-axis, and, as 
before, such a line is drawn through each branch-point. If, 
therefore, the values which the function P has at the places 
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where an elementaay strip cuts the boundary be designated, in 
order from below upward (i.e., in the direction of the positive 
?/-axis), at the places of entrance by 

^1, Pi, P^,-, 

and at the places of exit by 

P', P", P'",--, 
then again 

r C—dxdy = - Cp^dx + C P'dx - Cp^dx + — ; 

and therein dx is positive. But if 

dxi, diCa, dxg, ■■■, and dx', dx", dx'", ■•• 

designate the projections of the elementary arcs which are cut 
out by the elementary strips, then, considering the positive 
direction of the boundary, 

dx — + dx, — + dx2 = +dxg = --- 
=: — dx' = — (fe" = — dx'" = ■■; 
and therefore 

C ^^dxdy = - fp.ria;,- C P'dx' ^ C P^x., , 

= - CPdx, 

in which the integral is to be extended in the positive direction 
round the entire boundary. Combining the two integrals, it 
follows, as was to be proved, that 

the linear integral to be taken round the entire boundary in the 
positive direction. 

This proposition, which is hereby proved for the real ftmc- 
tions P and Q, can at once be extended to the case when P and 
Q are complex functions of the real variables x and y. If we 
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wherein P', P", Q,', Q" aie real functions of x and y, then 

If the proposition be applied to the right side of the equatioo, 
■we get 

= j'{P'd£c+Q'dy) + if(F"d(e+Q"dy) = j" {Fdn + Qdy). 

We have assumed until now that withm the region under 
consideration, there are no brinch point=i or other points at 
which P and Q are discontinuous Now m oidei to include 
"within our considerations also those regions in which this ib 
the ease, it is only necessaiy to enclose and thereby exclude, 
siieh points by arbitrary small closed Imeb these ne^^ line& 
then forming part of the biundaiy of the region 

18. From the preceding proposition, follows immediately 
the following: — 

(i.) If Pda; + Qdy be a complete differential, then the integral, 
j (Pdx + Qfiy), extended over tJte whole boundary of a region 
within -which P and Q are finite and continuous, is equal to sero. 
For, if Pdx + Qdy be a complete difEerential, 

and therefore all the elements of the surface integral, which is 
equal to the linear integral, disappear, and accordingly this, as 
well as that, is equal to zero. 

Hnow «=/(;) 

be a function of a complex variable z = a; + %, tlien [§ 5, (1) ] 
S«'^,-8'»_8('«'), 
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therefore wdx + iiiidy, i.e., w (dx + idy), or wdz 
is a complete differential, and hence 

(ii.) I /(n) (fe = 0, if this integral be extended round the whole 
■>fa region within whit^tfix) isjinite and continuous. 



From this follows further: If the variable e be made to 
describe between the points a ajid b Wo different i 
and adb (Fig. 24), forming together a closed 
line which in itself alone is the complete boun- 
dary of a region, and if f(z) be finite and con- 
tinuous within this region, then, for the integral 
extended round the closed line, we have 



/^ 



f(z) de = 0. 




In order to designate briefly an integral taken 
along a definite path, we shall choose the letter 
J and add to it the path of integration in pa- 
renthesis, so that, for instance, the integral Pra.M, 
|/(z)(fo, taken along the path acb, will be designated by 
J{ad>). The last equation can be written 
J(aGbda) = 0. 

But (§ 16) J(acbda) = J(acb) + J(bda) 
and J(bda) = — J(<idb) ; 

it follows, therefore, that J(acb) = J(adb). 

(iii.) The integral i f{z)dz, therefore, has always the same 
value along two different paths joining the same points, if the two 
paths taken together be the boundary of a region in which f(z) is 
finite and continuous. 

If we have a connected region within which /(s) remains 
finite and continuous, of such a nature that every closed line 
described in it forms by itself alone a complete boundary of a 
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part of the region, then the integral j f(z)dz has, along all 
paths between the two points, the same value. Let the lower 
limit % he constant ; then within such a part of the region the^ 
integral is a uniform function of the upper limit, and if F{e) 
denote a function the derivative of which is f{z), then within 
this region 

since in this case the value of the integral is independent of 
the path of integration. The great importance of those sur- 
faces, in which each closed line forms by itself alone the com- 
plete boimdary of a region, becomes here quite evident, 

Eiemann has called surfaces of such a character simply 
connected surfaces. Such is, for instance, the surfaJ3e within a 
circle. If /(s) be continuous everywhere in such a surface, 
then, as has been noted, 



£f(p)i! 



is a uniform fmiction of the upper limit If, on the other 
hand, /(?) become infinite within the surface of a circle, for 
instance, only at one point a, and 
if, in order to obtain a part of the 
region within which f(x) remains 
continuous, a small circle k be de- 
scribed round this point, thereby 
excluding it, then the ring-shaped 
portion of the plane thus obtained 
is no longer simply connected; for 
a line m, which encloses entirely 
the small circle, does not form by 
itself alone the entire boundary of 
a pai-t of the region, but only m and k together. Accordingly 
the integral extended along m and Jc together has the value 
zero ; biit if the integral extended along k alone be not equal 
to zero, the integral taken along m cannot be zero. Within 
such a region, which Eiemann has called multiply connected, 
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the dependence of the integral upon the path of integration 
continues, and the integral caa be regarded as a multiform 
function of the upper limit.^ 

19. We now drop the assumption that the function f(z) in 
the region under consideration is everywhere continuous, and 
■we proceed to investigate those integrals of which the paths of 
integration are boundaries of regions in which the function is 
not everywhere continuous. ltf(z) be infinite or discontinuous 
at any point of a region, then such a point is to be called a 
^joimi of discontmuity. It may or may not be at the same time 
a branch-point. If there be points of discontinuity in a region 
of a plane, we are no longer justified in all cases in concluding 
that the integral, extended over the whole boundary of the 
region, has the value zero, because the proof of this proposition 
rests essentially upon the assumption that /(s) does not become 
discontinuous within the region. But the followii^ can be 
proved : — ■ 

(iv.) Whatever may be the value of the integral, it does not 
change if the regiwi be increased or diminished by arbitrary pieces, 
provided only that f(z) 
is finite and cordinuous 
■wUhin the added, or sub- 
tracted pieces. For, if in 
the first pla«e an added 
or subtracted piece be 
completely bounded by 
one line, as, for in- 
stance, .4 or B (Fig. 26, 
where abcda is the orig- 
inal boundary), then, if ^ 
f(x) be continuous within '"' ' 
A and B, the integral extended over the boundary of ^ or B 
must be zero. The boundary of ^4 or B can therefore be arbi- 
trarily added to the original one without changing the value 




' See Sections IX, and X, 
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of tlie integral. If, however, tlie added or subtracted pieoe 
be bounded in part by the original contour, as bfdcb or bcdeb, 
then 

J(bfd) = Jibed) = J(bed), 

if /(s) be continuous within these regions. Therefore the por- 
tion of the boundary 6cd can be replaced arbitrarily by either 
bfd or bed without altering the value of the integral. IVom 
this it follows further that a closed line, which either forms 
alone the boundary of a region or at least forms pfirt of such a 
boundary, can also be replaced arbitrarily by a more extended 
or contracted closed line, provided only that no portions of the 
surface are thereby either added or subtracted in which /(z) 
becomes infinite or discontinuous. For, in order to extend, for 
instance, abcda into ghkg, it is only necessary to replace first 
Jed by bhkd, and then kdabh by hgh. In a similar manner the 
validity of the proposition can be proved in all cases. Its 
general application, however, even to regions which, consist of 
several sheets or contain gaps, can be demonstrated in the 
following way. H an arbitrary surface T be so divided into 
two parts, M and N, that /(a) is continuous in M, and if 
the integral j /(s) d%, extended over the boundary of one part, 
say M, be designated by J{M), then 
J(M) = 0. 

If, now, the portions M and 2f have no common boundary- 
pieces, the boundaries of M and JV" together form the boundary 
of T, and therefore 

J{T)=J(M) + J(N); 

consequently also J^iT) = J(N). 

If, however, certain lines C form part of the boundaries 
of both M and Zf, then the pieces M and JV lie on opposite 
aides of this line 0. If, therefore, the boundaries Jtfand if be 
described successively in the positive boundary-direction, i.e., 
so that the bounded region is always on the left, then the lines 
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C aie described twice, in opposite directions; consequently 
the integrals extended along C cancel each other, while the 
remaining boundary-pieces of M and 2^ form the entire boun- 
dary of T; therefore 

J{T) = JiM)JrJ{N), 

and consequently J^i'^) = •^i^)- 

Now, just as, according to this, the part M can be sepa- 
rated from the sulfate T, bo, conversely, a surface if can 
be extended bj the addition of a surface M in which the 
function remains continuous, without changing the boundary- 
integral. 

I'rom this another important proposition can be deduced. If 
a closed line (7) form by itself alone the complete boimdary 
of a region, and if the function f(z) become discontinuous 
■within it at the points tti, Oj, 03, •■-, let each one of these points 
be enclosed by an arbitrary small closed line, say by a small 
circle, which, however, in case one of these points of discon- 
tinuity be at the same time a branch-point, must be described 
as many times as there are sheets 
connected at it; then all these cir- 
cles, which may be designated by 
(A,), {A2), (Ag), ■■-, form, together 
■with the outer line (J), the boun- 
dary of a region in which f{z) is 
continuous (Fig- 27, in which the 
dotted lines ran in the second sheet). 

Consequently the integral j /(s) dz, 
extended in the positive direction 

over the whole boundary, is equal to zero. But if the outer 
line (I) be described in the direction of increasing angles, 
the small circles (Ai), (A^), (A^), — must be described in 
the direction of decreasing angles. If, therefore, the integral 
j/(K)da, extended in the direction of the increasing angles 
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along the lines {/), (A{), (A^, (A^), •■■, be designated by I, A„ 
Aj, A^ ■■-, tlien 

I-A^-A^-A^ =0, 

and consequently 

I=A, + A, + A,+ .-. 

If now the line (J) be described in a region T, which 
contains no other points of discontinuity than the above 
Oj, Oa, ((3, ■", then the integral I, according to the last proposi- 
tion, retains its value if it be extended over the boundary of 
T; we thus obtain the proposition : — 

(v.) The ittiegral if{e)dz, extended over the whole boundary 
of a region T, is equal to the sum of the integrcUa along small dosed 
lines which enclose singly aU the points of discontinuity contained 
within T, ail the integrals being taken in the same direction. 

20. By the preceding considerations we are led to the inves- 
tigation of such closed paths of integration as enclose only 
one point of discontinuity. We must disiinguish, however, 
■whether the point of discontinuity is or is not at the same 
time a branch-point. Let us consider first a point a, which is 
not a branch-point, and at which /(s) becomes infinite. If the 
integral 



=//w* 



be taken along a line enclosing one of the points of discon- 
tinuity, this line enclosing neither another point of disconti- 
nuity nor a branch-point, then the path of integration can be 
replaced by a small circle described round the point a with the 
radius r, which can be made to tend towards zero without 
changing the value of the integral. If we write 



l=J(.-o)/(2)^, 
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then r remains constant, and ^ increases from to 2 t when z 
describes the small circle. Here it is assimied that the point 
starts from the point % at which 
the line drawn through a in the posi- 
tive direction parallel to the princi- 
pal axis cuts the circle (Fig. 28). 
This is permissible, since the ini- 
tial point of the description can be 

chosen arbitrarily. Now, in order 

to express — — ■ in terms of z and fiq. as, 

<f>, we remark with Riemann, that dz denotes an infinitely 
small arc of a circle, starting from any point on the circum- 
ference and subtending the angle difi at the centre. If the 
terminal point of this infinitely small arc of the circle be 
designated by z', then 

But in § 2, page 21, it has been shown that 

— ^^ = ^(— cos« 4-Vsinw), 
wherein a is the angle azz', in this case a right angle ; therefore 



The line as' is an arc of a circle with the angle d<fi at the 
centre, therefore it equals rdifi, and az is equal to the radius r; 
accordingly we get 



I From a — a = ?■ (ooa $ -[- i sin ^) 

also get by direct difierentiation, tlie radius r remaining 
(is = r ( — sin ^ + j" cos 0) d^ 
= ir(coa0 + i8in0)d0; 
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If this result be substituted in the integral, it follows that 

If the radius r be made to decrease indefinitely, the points z 
of the circumference of the circle approach the point a; z — a 
therefore approaches zero, T^'Lile f{z) becomes infinite. If it 
happen that /(s) becomes finite for z = a, in such a way that 
the product (s — a)/(s) tends towards a definite finite limit 

wherein it is expressly assumed that this limiting value 
always remains tlie same from whatever side the point z may 
approach the point a, then we can assume that, for all points s 
in the vicinity of the point u, 

{z-a)f(z)=p + ., 
wherein e denotes a function of r and i^ which becomes infini- 



with r for any value of <(>. Then 

A=p i id<l)+ I iidifi. 



If r, and therefore also e, be made to vanish, then the second 
integral also vanishes, and it follows that 

A = 2 wip. 

The value of the integral is thereby expressed in tenns of 
the limiting value of (z — a)f(z), when this is finite and 
determinate. This value of A, by (iv.), does not change if the 
integration be extended over the complete boundary of a region 
within which there are no points of discontinuity except a. 

The integral (t^ 

may serve as an example. 

Here /W =Ti:3 = .._ A ^.V 
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■which becomes infinite for z = i, the point z = i not being a 
brancii-poiril; (the function ^ has no branch-pohifcs what- 

Further, 

consequently | ^ — "^y 

the integral being extended over a line enclosing the point i in 
the direction of increasing angles. 

If in a region T there be the points of discontinuity a^ «j, 
% ■■■, whicb cannot at the same time be branch-points, and if 
f{i) become infinite at these points in such a way that the 
products (a — ai)/(e), (^ — as)/(*), •■■ approach determinate 
finite limiting values jjdPsj ■■■! i-^-i i^ 

lim[(2-a,)/{^)]^^ = j5„ 



then the integral 1 f(z)dz, extended over the ■whole boundary 
of T, assumes the value [(v.), § 19]. 

j'f{z)dz = 2 ni(p, +p, +p,+ ...)- 
In the preceding example 

is infinite also for a = — i, and for this point we get 






therefore, also, 

tat en along a line e 

For a line enclosing both points + * and — i in the direction 
of increasing angles, this integral becomes n- — tt = 0. 
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Now by means of such closed lines as include only a single 
point of discontinuity it is possible, within a region containing 
110 branch-points nor any gaps, to refer to one another the 
■values of the integrals for the different paths of integration. 
If two paths bee and bdc (Fig- 29) enclose only one point of 
discontinuity a and no branch-point,^ then the one, say bde, 
can be replaced, by enclosing the point of discontinuity in a 
closed line bghb before describing the other path bee. Then 
by (iv.), § 19, 

J{bghb) = J{bdceb) = J(bdc) - J(bec), 
therefore J(bde) = J(bghb) + J (bee), 

or also J(bec) = - J{bghb) + ^(6^0) 

= J{bhgb) + Jibde). 





We get a similar result if two paths enclose several points 
of discontinuity, but no branch-points. For instance, let the 
paths z^ and z^ (Fig. 30) enclose two points of discon- 
tinuity a and b, and draw from Zt, round each of them a closed 
line z^fgza and zJtMa- Then 

J{zjik^ + J(pofm) = J{^<,edczt) 

= J(Z(fid) — J(zacd) ; 



Jizoed) = J(zJgzo) + J(zjthi„) + Jiz^cd). 

1 The assumption that the two paths enclose no brancli-poiiit is, in 
general, necessary only in order that together they may form a complete 
houndary, which may not always be the case if there be branch-points 
between them. 
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Therefore the one path can be replaced, by describing closed 
circuits round each of the points of discontinuity before describ- 
ing the other path. 

The properties of the integral A round a point of discon- 
tinuity, if (s — ct)f(z) no longer have a determinate finite 
limiting value at that point, cannot be discussed until later 
(Section VIII.)- 

21. We next proceed to the case when the point of discon- 
tinuity is at the same time a branch-point, in which case it 
will be denoted by 6, and the value of the iutegral, for a line 
described round it, by B. "We assume that at this point m 
sheets of the surface are connected. If we wish to have here 
a line enclosing the point b, it must make m circuits round b ; 
e.g., let it describe the circumference of a circle m times. 
Riemann introduces in this case, in the place of s, a new 
variable i;, letting 

C = z^b, 

which therefore receives the value for s = & ; and he inquires 
how the function /(s), considered as a function of f, behaves 
at the point J = 0- For this purpose we first detei-mine what 
line is described by | when z describes a closed circle, i.e., 
makes m circidts round the latter. 



If we let 2 - 6 = r (cos S + ism &), 

ind therefore ^ = r^[cos —S+ ism — 6\ 



then r, and consequently also )■", remains constant, and there- 
fore ^ also describes a circle, namely, one round the origin. 
But after s has completed one circuit, so that d has increased 
from to Sjt, then —6 has increased from to — ^; conse- 
quently I has described the mth part of the circumference. 
For the second circuit of z, i again describes the mth pari^ of 
the circumference, and likewise for each new circuit of z. 
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m circuits and retuined to its 
staiting-point, f has described the entire circumference of the 
circle exactly once. Thereforej^ 
to the m pieces af the region 
covered by the radius r during 
these circuits, correspond m sec- 
tors of the circle, each with the 

angle — atthecentre, Thesejoin 

one another and form together a 
simple circular surface. In Fig. 
31, it is assumed that at the point 
b three sheets are connected, 
■which continue into one another 
along the branch-cut bb'. The 
circular lines running in the three 
sheets have been drawn for the 
sake of clearness side by side, 
i 1st, 2d, and 3d sheets are repre- 
sented by a continuous line, a thickly dotted and a thinly 
dotted line, respectively. Then 




and the lines r 



to the surface cde corresponds the sector of the circle c'oi 



and therefore to the whole area of the surface bounded by the 
closed line cdefghc corresponds the simple circular surface 
c'e'g'e'. It follows therefore that, while z, passing through all 
the m sheets, returns to its stai'ting-point only after m circuits, 
^ does so after the first circuit. The variable I therefore does 
not leave its first sheet, and consequently the function f{z), 
considered as a fimction of ^, does not have a braueh-point at the 
place ^=0. Accordingly, if ^ be introduced as the variable in the 
integral | f{z) cb, extended over a circuit enclosing the branch- 
point and the point of discontinuity 6, the considerations of 
the last paragraph can be applied, because £ = is not a 
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branch-poiEt, but merely a point of discontinuity. Making 

the substitution 1 = (z ^ b)", suppose /(s) changes into (jt (f) ; 
then, since dz = mf" " ' dt, 

11 = m J{— * (0 d{ = mjl- 4, (0 'li. 

If, for the sake of brevity, we put — & = 'p, and. therefore 

l = 'i^{cos i/f + Jsint/r), 
then i// increases for the whole circuit from to 2Tr; and, 
since as above -y= idip, it follows that 

According to the assumption ^ (f) is infinite for ^ = 0. But 
if the tendency to become infinite be of such a nature that one 
of the products 

{*(£), £"*(£). -.{—*«;) 

approaches a finite limiting value, then 

lijn[t"*(O]f=c = 0, 
Tl f f th dd IS f th Id b I und th 

lintftt it 10 th B-0 

If w n w tu n t th ar 11 w bta n th p p 
tl n 1} th t g d j/( )dzb s^end d ov a a ci t d 

g jp t f d sc t ty 1 h at tl me t ne a 
h J p It at 7 k 7 t f th f a m t A 

t/ tTi t g I 7 I y t7 I hen t tl 

J d Gt 

(2 - s)-/«, (I - b)-m, .-, If - h)'^f{i, 

approaches a finite limiting value. 
As an example, take 

r dz 

J V (1 - 2^ (1 - Tc'z^j 
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Here /(z) = , 

V(l-2-)(l-W) 

which becomes infinite for g = l. This point is at the same" 
time a branch-point at which two sheets are connected. If 
■we put ^^ = s — 1 

we get /(;:) = i (0 = ^ ■ 

so that ^ = is in fact not a branch-point for <^ (^). 
Kow we get 

lim r(s - 1)^ f(g)\_.., = lim r ^ "1 



therefore 
and hence a 



when the inte 
a = 1, The i 



W2il-Jc-) 



= =0, 



al is taken along a circuit enclosing the point 
;egral also acquires the same value when the 

one of the other branch-points — 1, -{--, . 

k k 

The investigation of the value of the integral B, in case the 
conditions of the above proposition aie not fulfilled, must be 
postponed to a later section (Section VIII.). 



SECTION V. 

THE LOGAKITHMIC AND EXPONENTIAL FUNCTIONS. 

22. As we shall be obliged to make use of some of the prop- 
erties of the logarithmic function in the following pages, we 
must interrupt for a short time the general considerations and 
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take up first the study of this special fuaction. In this connec- 
tion, it seema to us not unprofitable to make the investigation 
somewhat more exhaustlYe than would be necessary for the 
intended application, and also to add directly to it the oonaider- 
ation of tlie exponential function, which follows from the log- 
arithmic. Since we shall thus have to deal here with a special 
case of the general investigations to be taken up in Sections IX. 
and X., this example may also serve to fix the ideas for those 
later investigations. 

We designate, after Kiemann, by the name logarithm a func- 
tion f(z), which has the property that 

/(»)=/(»)+/(»). (1) 

By this equation the function is entirely determined, except as 
to a constant, for we shall be able to derive therefrom all its 
properties. If, in the first place, we let m = 1, and leave 3 
arbitrary, it follows that 

f(z)=f(z)+f(iy, 

therefore /(l) = Log 1 = 0. 

Again, i£ be substituted for n, we have 

and if we now give « any value for which f(z) is not zero, it 
will follow that/(0) = Log = oo ; for a similar reason, Log oo 
also becomes infinite. It is further possible to express the 
logarithm by an integral ; for, if equation (1) be differentiated 

partially as to u, then 

z/'(»)=/'(«), 
and, when m = 1, 

?m-/'(i). 

Let us denote the constant f'(l) by m. Upon this constant 
depends the value of the logarithm of a number. The loga- 
rithms of all numbers which can be obtained by assigning to 
the constant m a definite value form together a system of 
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logarithms, and the constant is called the modulus of the sys- 
tem of logarithms. 
From the equation 

follows '?/(«)= <^ J'Og z - m^; (2) 



hence /(2)=mj — 



But since /(I) = 0, the constant C will become 0, if 1 be taken 
for the lower limit of the integral, and x be made to assume 
real values. "We "write, therefore, i 



log. = »J-f, 



and we have thereby expressed the logarithm by a definite 
integral. For the puiposea of analysis, the logarithms of that 
system are the simplest in which the constant m assumes the 
value 1. These are called natural logarithms, and will, in 
what follows, be designated by the term logs. Therefore 

and heace Log z = m log z. 

If we let z = r (cos <^ + i sin <6), 

we get 

d« — (cos rf> + i sin <l))dr + r (— sin <^ -[- i cos (j)) d4> 
= (cos <^ + 1 Bin 1^) {dr + irdtj>) ; 



If z pass along any path from 1 to an arbitrary point z, then r 
will assume the real values from 1 to r, and i^ those from 
to ii> ; therefore 

oj lo82 = logi- + i.f. (3) 
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By this log z is brought to the form of a complex variable ; for, 
siQoe r assumes only real and positive values in the integral 

1 — , therefore log r is also real ; and it is evident that log r 

is positive or negative, according as r is greater or less than 1 ; 
for, since r is always positive, the representing point moves 
along the positive principal axis, in the first caae in the positive 
direction, in the second case in the negative ; and therefore in 
the first case all elements — are positive, in the latter all aie 



"We see, further, that the logarithm depends upon the path 
of integration; for, let ift denote the value acquired by the 
angle, when 3 moves from 1 to s along a line which does not 
enclose the origin, and for which the angles increase, then 
^ _ 2 TT will be the value acquired by this angle when the line 
moves on the other side of the origin, i.e., in the direction of 
decreasing angles, from 1 to a; and if a line wind n times 
round the origin in the direction of increasing angles, then ^ 
acquires at z the value ^ + 2 wtt. Accordingly 

log z ^ \ogr + i<l>± 2 nwi. 

Our general considerations are thus confirmed. The function 

- has no branch-points, but has the point of discontinuity z = 0. 

If z be made to describe a circuit round the origin, the value of 
the integral extended over this line in the direction of increas- 
ing angles is Stt?', since 



= lim 



■ ^1 =1. (§ 20) 



By means of the considerations established at the close of 
§ 20, the same residt is obtained as above. 

Now from this it follows that the function logs has at no 
point of the plane a fully determinate, value, and that at any two 
infinitely near points it can, by means of a suitable arrange- 
ment of the path of integration, acquire values which diifer 
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from one another by a miiltiple of 2 tt*. In order to limit as 
far as possible this indefiniteness, ■we suppose a line oq (Fig. 32), 
which does not cut itself, drawn from 
the origin and extending to infinity. 
Such a line is called after Riemann a 
CT-03s-CMi. Then, of any two paths lead- 
ing from 1 to s and enclosing the origin, 
one must necessarily intersect the 
i^ia- sa- cross-cut, and consequently, on all 

paths not crossing the cross-cut, log % acquires at each point 
z a perfectly determinate value, which also changes every- 
where continuously with 2. But at the points on the cross- 
cut itseK the indefiniteness remains. Now, if the infinite 
plane in which z moves be designated by T, and be supposed 
to be actually cut along the cross-cut oq, then a surface arises 
which may be called T'. In the latter the cross-cut cannot be 
crossed, and therefore log a is everywhere a uniform function 
of % in T', becoming infinite only for s = and z = <r), but 
elsewhere remaining continuous. In the surface T, however, 
logs becomes discontinuous on crossing the cross-cut. For, let 
Si and % be two points on the two sides of the cross-cut and 
infinitely near each other (say Zj on the right, and % on the 
left of the direction oq), and let s be made to describe a closed 
line Isi^scl round the origin in the uncut surface T, starting 
from 1 and passing through Sj and z^; then, according to the 
above proposition, the integral 

J (Is.zscl) = 2 Trt", 
extended along this line. But we have at the same time, since 
Zi and Z2 are infinitely near each other, 

J-(lzi3^1) = J-(lZi) -I- J-(z,cl) = J-(1bO - Jl^czi), 
and consequently J(^z^ — J{ics^ = 2Tri. 

K, then, wj, and % denote the values which log 2, now regarded 
as in 2", acquires at sj and Zg, so that 

wi = J(lz,), w, = J{lcz,), 
we have mji — mjj = 2 iti. 
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If tlie surface T be now supposed to be restored, then log z, 
when a moves from ai to Zj, abruptly changes from w, into 
W] — 2 vi, or when 3 moves from Sj to Sj, abruptly chaugea 
from M'2 into Mj + 2?rJ. This holds at whatever place the patli 
of integration may cross the cross-cut. Along the entire cross- 
cut, therefore, log z is discontinuous, the values of log z being 
greater by 2iri for all points on the right side tlian for those 
on the left. This constant value, by which all values of the 
function on the one side exceed the neighboring ones on the 
other side, has been called by Eiemann the modulus of peri- 
odiciti/ of the function, or of the integral, if the former be rep- 
resented by an integral. 

23. The exponential function can be derived from the log- 
aritlunic in the following way. By the symbol a" is to be 
understood such a function of w that 

log (»") = !« -log a. 

Now, if e denote the real number for which log e has the 
value 1, and accordingly if e be defined by the equation 

f'dr . 



then it follows that log (e") = w. 

Therefore e" is the inverse function of the logarithm; for, 
from e" = z, follows w = logs. l''rom equation (2) (for m = T) 

d log z _ dw _ 1 



we get ^ = z; 

ii da" 

consequently -— = i. . 

If we assume for s a complex quantity having the modulus 
1, i.e., if we let z = cos ^ -|- i siu i^i. 
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we have, in equation (3), to substitute r = 1, and therefore 
log r = 0. Accordingly, 

log (cos + J sin rf)) = *^, 
and consequently cos <lt + isinrl> — e'*. 

The exponential function is periodic ; for, since to a value 
of z belongs not only tlie value w, but also the values w ±2 mri, 



therefore 




and accordingly e" is not 
£i changed If mi be increased 
°° or diminished by a multi- 
ple of the modulus of peri- 
odicity 2jri. Let us now 
try to represent the 
face T' on the w-plai 
■cut, for great* 



W. 



For this purpose we take as tl 

plicity, a straight line passing through o and 1 (I'ig- 3S). If 

3 = r(cos^ + *sin^), 
then w = log r + {<!>. 

Consequently log r and <j> are the rectangular co-ordinates of 
a point w. Then, if z be made to describe a circle with radius 
1 round the origin in the 
direction of increasing an- 
gles from a to b, log r = 0, 
and therefore w) is a pure 
imaginary andmoves along 
the y-3,sis from o to 2wi 
(Fig. 34). Again, if 3 move 
from a along the left side 
of the cross-cut to infinity, 
<(> remains = 0, log r passes 
from through the posi- 
tive values to infinity, and therefore w describes the positive 
part of the prmcipal axis. But if s move from a along the 



1 f^i^ 
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left side of the cross-cut to o, then w describes the negative 
part of the principal axis to infinity. But if z first arrive at b 
round the origin on the right side of the cross-cut and then 
pass along its right side to oo or o, to first moves on the 
y-AXiB from o to 2 jtj and then, ^ constantly remaining equal 
to 2 X, describes a line parallel to the principal axis, first in the 
positive and then in the negative direction. To the two sides 
of the cross-cut in T', therefore, correspond in W two different 
lines, i.e., to the left side the principal axis AJB, to the iight a 
straight line CB running through 2 ir* parallel to the pimcipal 
axis (Fig. 34). If s be now made to pass at any place fiom 
the left side c of the cross-cut to the right side d by det>cnbing 
a circle round the origin, then r, and therefoie also logr, 
remains constajit and ^ increases from to 2 jr. Consequently 
w describes a line c'd' parallel to tlie y-axis, beginning at the 
principal axis AS siid terminating- at the parallel line CD. 
It follows, therefore, that to all points x in the entire infinite 
extent of the surface 2", in which ^ cannot increase beyond 
2Tr, correspond only such points w as lie within the stiip 
formed by the two pai-allel lines AB and GD. The function 
e", or z, thus assumes within this atrip all its possible values, 
and, indeed, eaeh but once, since to any two different values of 
Ml = log r + i<l> belong also _ 

different values of r and 
<ji, and therefore also dif- 
ferent values of 

e^ = s = r(cos <]l) -f i sin <^). 

If we wish to bound 
the surface 7", this can be 
effected, on the one hand, 
by describing round the 

origin a circle with a very small radius p. To this corresponds 
in W, since p remains constant, a line ns running parallel to 
the )/-axis between the two parallel lines AB and CD, and 
very far removed from the origin on the negative side. This 
moves to infinity when p tends towards zero, i.e., when the 
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Circle slinnks mto tlie oii£;iti At all p mta of thib hne as 
i^hiuli his been removed to infinity e his therefore the ■value 
zeio On the other hand the houndaiy of J" can be fumed 
by k circle round the origin with a veij laige iidiia i? 
Jo this coiresponds in m a Straight line » r on the pos tive 
Side which la Ter> fai rcmj-ved and is paiillel to the y ixis 
If B increase indehnitely, this stiaight line also mo^es to 
infinity, and at all points on it e" is infinite. The surface 
J" can be assumed closed 
at infinity ; then the cir- 
cle with the large radius R 
is represented by a small 
circle round the point co, 
which shrinks into this 
point when M increases 
indefinitely. Therefore 
the two sides of the cross- 
^'°-^- cut extending from o to 

OD form alone the boundary of a spherical surface T', and to 
the latter corresponds the strip between the parallel lines AB 
and CD extending on both sides to infinity. 

If we now increase the angle ^ beyond 2t, the function w, 
or log s, proceeds continuously. Then the cross-cut can be sup- 
posed to be like a branch-cut, across which the surface 7" is 
continued into another sheet. In this second sheet, then, all 
relations are the same as in the first, except that at all points 
in it ^ is greater by 2 tt, and accordingly mj by 2 ttj, than at the 
corresponding places in the first sheet. Therefore we obtain a 
second strip between the parallel lines CD and SP, which pass 
through 2 irj' and iwi. By continuing this mode of treatment 
and applying it also to negative values of <j>, the plane W is 
divided into an infinite number of parallel strips. In each of 
them the function e" assumes all its values once and has the 
same values at any two corresponding points of two different 
strips. On the positive side of each strip e" tends towards 
infinity, but on the negative side it approaches zero. 
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SECTION VI. 

GENEEAI, PE0PEKTIE9 OF FUNCTIONS, 

24. The basis for the following investigations is found in 
the esceetiingly important proposition proved in § 20: K the 
integral if{z)dz be extended over the boundary of a region 
in which /(e) becomes discontinuous only at a point z = a, 
which is not a branch-point, and in such a manner that 
(z — a)/(a) approaches, for a = a, a definite finite limiting value 
p, independent of the mode of approaeh to a, then 



P 



f(z)dz = 2wip. 



Now, if 1^ (z) be a function which possesses no branch- points 
in a region T, and which remains finite and continuous both in 
the interior and along the boundary of T, and if t denote an 
arbitrary point in this surface, then the function , 



has in T the properties required in the above proposition. It 
becomes discontinuous only for e = i, and since, like <^ (z), it 
possesses no branch-points within T, t can never fall on such a 
point; further, /(a) becomes discontinuous for s = Hn such a 
way that 

(^-t)/(2)=*w 

tends towards a definite finite limiting value, namely 0(i). 
Therefore 



and consequently 

the integral being extended over the boundary of T. 

The validity of this equation is conditioned upon the suppo- 
sition that the function ^ (t), which is uniform and continuous 
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within T, has a fully detorininate, finite value at any point ( 
of this region, the valne being always the same, however the 
variable may approach this point. It may therefore be here 
noted that, in the case of uniform functions, this condition is— 
not always satisfied' at special points, but at such points the 
function ia always at the same time discontinuous. For 
instance, since the function e', foe z-= vi, becomes zero or 
infinite, according as the variable z passes to infinity through 
negative or through positive values (§ 23), therefore the func- 
tion ei, for 3=0, acquires the value zero or becomes infinite, 
according as z approaches zero through the real negative or 
through the real positive values. Likewise the function 



in which c denotes a constant, assumes for s = 0, in the former 
case the value c, in the latter case the value zero. At such a 
point, however, the continuity also always ceases. I'or, if in 
the above example the variable be made to increase through 
the real values, the function, at the passage through the value 
z = 0, is suddenly changed from c into 0, 

Thus the requirement that a function be everywhere continuous 
in a region, at the swme time eaxludes the occurren^ce of-mich 
points. 

Now, if the above conditions be fulfilled, equation (1) gives 
the value of the function ^ at any point ( in the interior of T 
by an integral, in which the variable z passes through only the 
points on the boundary of T; this integral has indeed a finite 
value at every point ( situated in the interior of T, and 
changes continuously with t, as will be proved later. Let the 
function <jt (z) be given, not by an expression, but by its values 
for the points of a certain region ; then it follows from the 

iThis multiplicity of values of the function has nothing in common 
with tliat discuissed in Section III., which is brought about, in the case of 
multiform, functions, by a multiplicity of paths. By the introduction of 
Riemann surfaces this kind of multiplicity ia removed. 
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above equation that, if the function be given only for all points 
of the boundary of T, it can also be ascertained for all points 
in the interior of T, and consequently cannot longer be arbi- 
trarily assumed in the interior of T. 

For example, if a function ^(s) have everywhere along the 
boundary of T the constant value G, we obtain from (1) 
1 rCdz_ 
2iriJz — t 

But this integral retains its value if the curve of integration be 
i by a circle described round t. Then we have (§ 20) 

" 1^® 9 _.- . 



4.{t) = 



r_d 



and consequently, for every value of t, 

Therefore, if a function be uniform and continuous every- 
where in a region T, and if it have the constant value C along 
the boundary of T, it is also constantly equal to C everywhere 
in the interior of T. It follows, further, from (1), by differen- 
tiation as to t, that 

■JK?L, 



2riJ (z-l)'" 






^'(0- 



2-3"- 



=/; 



»w 



Al] these integrals extend over the boundary of T, while ( 
lies in the interior of T; consequently in them z — t never 
vanishes. Therefore, if /* denote any positive integer, then 
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is finite for CTery value of t considered, and changes continu- 
ously with t. The same holda if the above fraction be multi- 
plied by any value ^ (s) which is independent of t ; consequently 
the sum represented by the integral 

J {z-tf' 
in which ^ (s) has to assume in succession all the values occur- 
ring along the boundary of T, also changes continuously with 
t. And since these values are finite according to the assump- 
tion, the integral has also a finite value (§ 16). Accord- 
ingly all the above integrals, as well as those contained in (1), 
are finite and continuous functions of t within 2", From 
this follows the proposition: If a function, have no brandt- 
points in tJie irderior of a region <md be finite <md continuous 
therein, then oil its derivatives in the same region are also finite 
and continuous. 

If in equation (1) the integration be referred to an arbitrarily 
small circle round the point ( with radius r, and if for this pur- 
pose we let 

z-t = r((iOae + ism$X 

then ■ = id9, 

and hence (/.(() = —■ | <l>(e)d9. 

If we now let 

4,{z)^u + iv, ^(0=wo + ^% 
we obtain, on separating the real from the imaginary. 



'^ = 2~S''^'^^' '"'*'" 2~fo''' 



vd&. 



Hence it follows that the real components of the function <j> 
are, at the point (, the mean values of all the surrounding 
adjacent values of these components. Therefore u^ must be 

'^C Newmann, Vorlesuagen uber Biemann's Theorie der AbeVsohen 
Inte0-ale, S. 91. 
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greater tliaE one part and at the same time leas than another 
part of these adjacent values. The same conclusion holds for 
Vti; and since it also holds at each point of the surface T, 
the real components of the function ^ do not have a maximum 
or a minimum value at any point in T. 

25. By means of equation (1) the function <jt can be devel- 
oped in a convergent series. Let us describe round an 
arbitrary point a of the region T a circle, which is stiU 
wholly within this region, and therefore does not extend quite 
to the branch-point or point of discontinuity nearest to a ; and 
let us iirst take this circle as the curve of integration In equar- 
tion (1). Now, for every point t lying within the circle, 

" mod (^ — ffl) > mod (t — ffl) 
(Pig. 35), since z, during the integration, passes through only 
points on the circumference of the circle ; therefore az>at. 
We can also put 

1 1 11 



-«-('-«) ^-«i_f.z^ 



we can develop this fraction in the convergent series 

l-t 2-o( «-0 (2-0)' (S-O)' 1 

If this series be substituted in (1), we get 

+ (.-«)'/§^+-}, (3) 
which is the same as Taylor's series; for, according to (1), 

2^./i^ = *<«), (i) 
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and, aeeording to equations (2), 

consequently we obteun 
*C()=*(«)+(!-a)*'(«)+(l-«)**|^+C!-»)-' 



This method of deriving Taylor's series has the advantage 
of showing exactly how far the convergericy of the series 
extends, namely, to all points t 
which are at a less distance from 
a than the neareat point of discon- 
tinuity or branch-point. In Fig. 
35 three such points are marked 
by crosses. The above-mentioned 
circle described round a, of which 
the radius is so chosen that there 
is no point of discontinuity or 
branch-point within it or on its 
circumference, is called the dornmn 
of the point a. jThe following prop- 
osition can then be enunciated : If 
a function ^ (<) be finite and continuous at a point a wMck is not 
a braneh^int, then, for any point t in the domain of a, U can be 
represented by a convergent series of ascending powers oft — a; 
for, if we let 







in which the integration is to be extended either along the 
above circle or along any other line surrounding the point a 
and enclosing no point of discontinuity or branch-point, then 
by (3) 
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in wliich, according to page 116, all the coefficients p have 
finite values. 

Though in the series (3) all integrations mnat at first be 
taken along the circle described round a, yet, since the 
functions 

<b(!s) 'b(z') if^") . 

remain finite and continuous up to the point a, the integrals 
can also be taken along any arbitrarily small circle described 
round a, without changing their values. It follows that, if the 
fimction ^ be given by its values in an arbitrarily small finite 
region containing the point a, then all those integrals, and, 
consequently, all coefficients of the convergent series, are 
thereby determined, and therefore the value of the function 
for any point within the large circle can be ascertained. 

Now let ai be a point which still lies within this circle, then 
i^(() will be known both at ai and also in the region immedi- 
ately contiguous to a,. Then if a circle be described round aj, 
which still leaves outside all points of discontinuity and branch- 
points (Fig. 35), 4>(^) can be developed in a new series for 
all pointe in this circular region. It ia evident that by contin- 
uing in this way the function ^((), which is given only within 
an arbitrarily small finite part of a region T, can then be deter- 
mined in the whole region T, when this contains neither a 
point of discontinuity nor a branch-point. 

The same holds if the function <^(() be given only along an 
arbitrarily small finite line proceeding from a. For, if this be 
the case, let us denote the continuously successive points of 
this line by a, b, c, d, etc. ; then 

»'(„) = lin *(")-»(<» 
is therefore known, if 0(a) and 0(&) be known. Likewise 
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by wMeh ^'(&) is determined. In this manner the values of 
the derivatives <^'((), for all points a, b, c, d, etc., can be found. 
Then 

.^»^Iim'^'(^)^-^'("), 



,-(6) = lim*M::i^M, 



so that the second derivatives are also known. By continuing 
in this way we can determine the values of all derivatives for 
the point a, and conseq^uently of all the coeffl-cients of the 
series (6). We then obtain, for every point ( within the first 
circle, an expression for ijt(t) in the form of a convergent series. 
Accordingly we can continue as above and, starting from a 
small region containing the point %, ascertain the value of ifi{f) 
for all points in the second circle, etc. From the above fol- 
lows the proposition : A function of a complex variable, which is 
given in an arbitrarily/ smaU finite portion of the z-^ane, can be 
cordinued beyond it in only one way. As a special ease of this 
proposition we emphasize the following; If a function be con- 
stant in a finite arbitrarily amaU portion of the region T, tJtsn it is 
constant everywhere in T. For, if it always equal C in a small 
portion of the surface containing the point a, let us take a 
circle, described round a and lying within this small region, 
as the curve of integration in equations (4) and (5), and let 

z — a—r (cos 6 + * sin S) ; 

then it follows from (4) that 

siuce ^(a) possesses the value C at all points on the circum- 
ference of the circle. Further, (5) becomes 
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and this value vanishes, since, for every integral value of n 
different from zero, 

C ' cos n6 d6 = 3.nd C ' &mn0 dS = 0. 

Hence, in the series (3), ^(a) becomes equal to C, and all 
other terms disappear ; consequently, for any point of the circle 
of convergence, if>(t) is equal to C If the function be con- 
tinued ill the manner indicated above, ^{t) remains every- 
■wheie constantly equal to C. The same holds if <l>(f) be 
constant along an arbitrarily small finite line. In this case, 
the above notation being employed, the values ^{«), ^(6), ^(c), 
etc., are all equal to C, and thus all the derivatives <fi'(a), <l>"(a), 
etc., again vanish, and thereby also all coefficients of the series 
(6) except the first, which is equal to C. The same holds 
therefore as above. 

From this special proposition can again be deduced the 
preceding more general one. For, if two functions ^(i) and 
^(() agree in their values in an arbitrarily small portion 
of a region or of a line, then in this portion the function 
^(f) — i^(i) is constantly equal to zero ; consequently this 
function is everywhere equal to zero, i.e., ^{(} is everywhere 
equal to <}>({), and therefore the function i^{t) cannot be con- 
tinued in two different ways from the portion in which it 
is given. 

26. We now proceed to represent a function, which suffers 
a discontinuity of amy kind whatever at a point a (not a branch- 
point), by a series in the domain of this point. 

Let two circles be described round the point <t as centre; 
call the smaller 0, the larger K. We assume that the function 
<j>{t) does not possess a branch-point, either within the smaller 
circle or in the ring formed by the two circles; further, let 
<ji{t) be continuous everywhere within the ring, but on the 
other hand possibly become discontinuous in any way what- 
ever within C. Then the two circles, C and K, bound a region 
in which ^ (() satisfies all the conditions under which equation 
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(1), § 24, holds. We have therefore, at every poinb t in the 
interior of the ring, 

ZinJ z — t 

wherein, however, the integral mnst be extended round each 
of the circles in the positive boundary-direction, and hence 
round the small circle in the direction of decreasing angles. 
Therefore we can put 

i-irlJ % —t ZirXj S — t 

Then the first integral refers to the circle K, the second to C, 
and both are to be taken in the direction of increasing angles. 
Since, for every point t in the interior of the ring, 

mod (t — a)< mod (z — a), 

the first integral Ji furnishes the same development as was 
derived in § 25. "We thus obtain by (7) 

wherein »„ = - — ■ I -. Sa . i - — -. (8) 



,fi. 



For the second integral J^, on the other hand, all the points 
t within the ring lie outside the circle described by the 
variable z ; hence in this case as < at, or 

mod (a — a) < mod (t — a) and mod ~ < 1. 

Therefore, if we put 



-a) 



' 1-- 



we can develop this fraction in a convergent series of ascend- 
ing powers of , and we obtain 
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If we substitute this value in X, we get 

or if, for tlie sake of brevity, we let 

<»' J./*(.)(.-«)-<!. = c.-. 

Hence we obtain for all points t within the ring the aeries 
(10) <!> (0 =p„ + p,{t- a) +Mt- ay +p,(t-ay + - 

This development can be applied when a function <l>{f} suf- 
fers a discontinuity of any kind wliatevei at a point a, which 
is not a branch-point. Eor, enclosing the point of diacon 
tinnity a in an arbitrarily small circle, the hypotheses pre 
viously made are conformed to, if we t^ke this ciicle ■js the 
curve of integration for the integrals ("". and retei the inte 
grala _p„ to a circle K, which is only so large that eveiy otlitr 
point of discontinuity occurring (besides n), and every branch 
point, lies outside K. Then series (10) furnishes a finite value 
for ^(() at every point t lying within K, with the exception of 
the point a itself. We remark in this connection that the 
integrals c'"' can also be taken along the circle K, since they 
have the same values for it as for the circle (§ 19). 

From the preceding can be derived also a series which holds 
when <!>(t) suffers any discontinuity at the point t~xi, and 
when that point is not a branch-point. To this end we let 
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whereby rjt (^) changes into /(m), say, and ^ (() into f{v) ; then 
f{v) is discontinuous for u = 0. Now let z describe a cii-cle K 
round the origin, and accordingly let 

z = r (cos 6 + isin 0), 

then M = - (cos S — i sin ^) ; 

hence u likewise describes a circle (/round the origin, but in the 
opposite direction. Since, further, - decreases as r increases, 
to the points z lying outside Z correspond the points w. lying 
within E7- Therefore, if we assume the circle Z so large that 
it encloses all branch-points, and that </»(£) is discontinuons 
outside Z only for i = co, then f(v) has no branch-point within 
V and suffers a discontinuity only for v = 0. Hence ' we can 
use series (10) for the development of f(v}, if we put a = 0, 
and we obtain 

(11) fiv)^p,+p,v +p,v' +p,'>f + - +^^ + ^^ + ^ + -, 
wherein, by (8) and (9), 

Both integrals, aecordii^ to the remark made above, can be 
taken round the circle U, which in this case takes the place of 
the circle K; they are to be taken, like (8) and (9), in the 
direction of increasing angles. If we introduce s and t again 
in place of u and v, then 



1 We remark that, since a = is not a branch-point according to th( 
assumption, we can so draw the branch-cuts that none of them mee 
the point u = ; then the line U, and therefore also the line Z, bounds i 
porlion o£ the surface. 
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The integrals, to be taken as to s, are then extended round the 
circle Z, but in the direction of decreasing angles, since U was 
described in the opposite direction. If we wish to take them 
also in the direction of increasing angles, we have to erase the 
minus signs, and we then obtain 

and hence from (11) 

(13) ^(t)=p,+^+a+^+...+c't + o''f+c'"fi+-. 

This series represents the value of ^ {() at all points t (except 
( = 00 ) which lie outside such a circle Z, described round the 
origin, that all finite points of discontinuity and all branch- 
points are situated within the same. 



SECTION VII. 

INFINITE AND INFINITESIMAL VALUES 

A. Fimctions witkout bra-nch-points. Uniform functions. 

27. In the closer examination of points of discontinuity, to 
which we now turn, we shall at first entirely exclude branch- 
points from our considerations. These therefore, in general, 
relate to uniform functions, yet it may be expressly stated 
that they hold also for multiform functions, as long as the 
discussion refers to only finite parts of the plane in which 
there are no branch-points. 

If we let the variable z approach a point a, a function ^ (z) 
either does or does not receive the same value for all paths of 
approach ; and, in the former case, tlie acquired value can be 
either finite or infinite. Hence there are, for the behavior of 
a function ^ (a) at a point a, the following possibilities, and 
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(1) The function acquires at a for all paths of approach to 
this point one and the same finite value. 

(2) The fimetion becomes infinite at a for all paths of 
approach. 

(3) The function does not acquire at a the same value for 
all paths of approach, but can for different paths receive 
different values,^ (That this can, in fact, occur haa been shown 
already by examples [§ 24].) 

In the first case, and only in this, is the fimetion cimtinuous at 
thepoiTit a; in the two other eases it is discontinuous. There 
are therefore two, and only two, different kinds of discon- 
tinuity, and these are also distinguished by special names. 

By a discontinuity of the first Jeind, or a polar discontinuity,' 
we understand the case when a function ^ (a) becomes infinite 
at a for every path of approach of the variable to this point. 
Such a discontinuity is characterized also by the condition 
that — r— is absolutely continuous at e = a, and that therefore 

it acquires the value zero for every path of approach to the 
point a. 

A discontinuity of the second kind, or a non^olar discontirmity, 
occurs at a point a when, on the contrary, the value acquired 
by the function at a can be different, according to the path 
and manner of approach of the variable to the point a. For 
instance, if a line map can be drawn through a so that the 
function acquires for the path ma a value different from that 
for the path pa, then the function springs abruptly from the 
former value to the latter, when z posses through a on the line 

1 We might also think it possible that the funUion ooidd become 
infinite ot difierent orders at a for differant paths of ipprDacb But, in 
addition to the fact that this will liter be proved to be impissible, auoh 
a case cannot be taken into conBideration at piesent, because the con- 
ception of infinity of any definite order cannot yet be inttoduced. The 
question at present is rathei only the alternative, whether, if the function 
acquire at a the same value for all paths of approach, this value is finite 
(zero included), or not. 

2 C. Neumann, Vorlesungen ii&ei' Biemann's Theorie der AbeVsehen 
Fitnletionen, S. 91. 
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map, and thereby suffers a diseontintiity of the second kind. 
Such a discontiauity occurs in e' for e = cc, since e* becomes 
infinite, zero, or indetermiuate, according to the direction in 
which 2 moves away to infinity. For, let s = r (cos <l> + i sin •^), 
then only r becomes infinite, while ^ indicates the direction in 
which s moves away to infinity. Then we obtain 

g. = e''"'* e""'"* = e'''""*[cos(r^in <f) + i siii (»■ sin 0)], 

wherein the second factor always maintains a finite value. 
"When r becomes infinite, however, the first factor becomes 
infinite or zero, according as cos ^ is positive or negative. If, 
on the other hand, cos i^ = 0, then r cos ^, and therefore also 
the first factor, is quite undetennined. In the function e" 
occurs likewise a discontinuity of the second kind for s = 0. 

An important property, manifesting itself at places of dis- 
continuity of the second kind, results from the following con- 
siderations. If a function tp(z) be absolutely continuous, and 
hence also not infiuite at a poiut a, the product (z — a)<t>(z) 
acquires the value zero at a for all paths of approach. We 
will now show that the converse also holds, namely, that if 

Iim(.-«)^(^)=0, 

for all paths of approach to the point a (which, as is always 
assumed here, is not a branch-point), the fiuiction ^(2) must 
be continuous at a. For (a — a)>ii(x) is, according to the 
assumption, continuous at a, and hence can be represented by 
a series of ascending powers of s — a converging lor all points 
3 in the domain of a (§ 25). Let 

(t - a)i,{z)=p„+p,{z - a)+p,iz - ay+p,{z - a)^ +-.. 

Therein p^ denotes the value of (s — d) -^ (z) f or s = a ; and since 
this is zero according to the hypothesis, it follows that 

(« - a)i,(z) =pl% - a) +p^ {z - af +p^(z -af+-, 

from which is obtained 

*W =Pi +i),(z - o) +J).(J - »)■ + ■■■■ 
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Accordingly ^(s) assumes the finite value pi for all paths of 
approach to the point a, and it is therefore continiious at a. 
We thus obtain the following proposition : The necessary and 
aufficmit condition to ensure that a uniform function <^(a) is- 
finite and continuous ai a point a is 

Urn. [(s - a)-^(3)].=, = 0. 

If we put (2 — a)^(%) = F(z), we can express this proposition 
also in the form : If the (unction Fii) have the value zero at 
a for all paths of approach to this point, then — U. is continuous 
at a ; and conversely. 

From this now follows 1 If a function -^(z) suffer a nmi- 
polar discontinuity at a point s =^a, it must also becovue infinite 
for some manner of approach to a. For, if i^(s) were to acquire 
at a for different paths of approach values not only different 
but finite, then would 

lim[(z-<.H(.)].^. = 

for all paths of appioicli ind <^(z) would n t suffer any dis- 
continuity at a. ''inLe now the function aJw'^^b becomes 
infinite for a discontinuity of the hist kmd we ein express 
the preceding proposition also m thie wiy 4.umfo}m function 
can be disconMnuaus only aheii at the same time tt becomes 
infinite ; for, in the case of a polai discontinuity this always 
occurs, and for a non-polar, at least by one way of approach. 

But the fimction must be capable of assuming any arbitrarily 
assigned value at a point of discontinuity of the second kind a. 
For, if c be such a value, and if (^(s) suffer a non-polar discon- 
tinuity at a, so do also -^(s) — c and -— — , because these 

<j>{z) — c 
functions likewise acquire different values for different paths 
of approach to a, when tliis is true of ip{z). Now since these 
functions must also once become infinite, i^(z) — c must once 
become zero, and therefore ^(z) must be equal to c for some 
one way of approach. 

We will make this clear by an example, and in this special 
case seek to determine also what must be the way of approach 
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to ensure that a functioii acquires an assigned value. To this 
end we shall consider the function already instanced (p. 114), 



in which c denotes an arbitrary constant. This function has a 
discontinuity of the second kind at the point z = 0. Since it 
must also become infinite here, e' must be capable of assuming 
the arbitrary value c tor z = 0. We ■will inquire when this 
takes place. Not to disguise the general nature of the process 
by special cireumstances, we will assume c to he complex and 
let 

wherein now k and Jc denote two arbitrarily assigned real 
values. Then, if we let 

r becomes infinitesimal for every way of approach of z to the 
origin, while the angle i^, made by r with the a>asi3, indi- 
cates the direction in which we approach the origin. We now 
obtain 

and if this shall equal h + iJe, the equations 



.(^). 



■e 



must be satisfied. ITow - — ^, for a vanishing value of r, can 
fail to he infinite, only when <[> simultaneously approaches the 
angle -. therefore, if we introduce instead of i^ the angle 

1^ — ^ — ^, which ■;■ makes with the j/-a.xis, and denote by a 
the real value of log V'i^ + It^, so that a is aj'bitrarily assumed 
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juat as h and k are, we have instead of the former eciuations to 
satisfy the following 

(1) »i*=», tan('5H4^ = _* 

But the former will be satisfied at once, by letting t/r and r 
tend towards zero simultaneously in such a way that 

(2) V = «>■ 

always, i.e., by letting the poiut s approach the origin along 
the spiral of Archimedes which is explicitly determined by the 
value a, and which is tangent to the y-axis at the origin. 

With this relation existing between tj/ and r, ■ . ^ now be- 
comes infinite as j decieases indefinitely and therefore the 
tin^ent to this curve I'l capable of assuming every value. But 

if Tie denote by « the definite iic cont^ined between —~ 
■* 2 

and ~, the tangent of ^hicli has the value — -, so that the 

aibitraiily assumed values ft and A can be replaced by the 

equally arbitraiy quantities a md a, then also 

tan(« + mr)^-| 

ft denoting a positive integer. The second of equations (1) is 
satisfied, therefore, if we assume 



and make r tend towards zero by increasing n indefinitely. If 
we Eubstitnte t for r confoi-mably with equation (2), we get 



for which, since cos iji differs from 1 only by an infinitesimal 
of the second order when tj/ and r ai'e infinitesimals of the 
first order, we can also write 
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Therefore e" acquires the assigned value c = k + ik, if the 
point z approach the origin along the spiral of Archimedes 
tji = ar in such a way that the radius vector rotates towards 
the l^axis per saltwm., while the angle which it mates with this 
axis is given by the fraction (3), of which the numerator is 
constantly equal to a ajid the denominator increases by tt with 
every spring. 

28. We shall now show that a uniform function, which is 
not a mere constant, must become infinite at some point z, 
by proving the following proposition : If a uniform, function do 
not become infinite for some finite or infinite value of the variable, 
it ia a conatoM. We can in this case suppose the whole infinite 
extent of the plane to be the domain of the origin and by (7), 
% 25, assuming a = 0, put 

(1) ^(t) = p^+p,tJrp4'+pf+—, 

wherein »„ — ~— ~ | ^^ — . 

We can, moreover, enlarge indefinitely the circle round the 
origin, to which this integral refers, without changii^ the 
value of the integral, since a point of discontinuity nowhere 
occurs. But if we let 

s = )-(eose + »sin^), 

and thus — =idd, 



we get p„ — — — I 21^^ 



and if we let all the values of z along the circumference of the 
circle become infinite, then p„ vanishes for every value of n, 
with the exception of ii = 0, since by the hypothesis ^(2) 
remains finite round the circumference of the infinitely great 
circle. It therefore follows that 

Pi = Pi=Pi=- =0, 
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and series (1) reduces to its first term pa, so that the function 
aoquii'es the constant value 



ft=^J"*®<i 



for every value of (. 

We can base the proof of this proposition also upon equation 
(1), § 24, namely, 

Por, if we take this integral along a circle described round the 
origin, we can enlarge that indefinitely, because of the assumed 
properties of the function ^ (i). Accordingly, if we let 



*v^=hr 



mi. 



If now the radius of the circle increase indefinitely, all the 
values of e in the integral will tend towards infinity ; hence 
- vanishes, and the integral reduces to the above constant value 



i'o^^X''*'^'^'* 



t of (. 

From this proposition follows immediately : If a uniform, 
function he not a constcmt, it must become infinite for some finite 
or infinite value of the variable. 

Purther follows : A uniform function must assume the value 
zero for some value of the variable. For, if ^ (z) be nowhere 
equal to zero, is nowhere infinite ; therefore - — —- would 

be a constant, and hence also ^ (z). 

Finally : A uniform function must be capable of assuming any 
arbitrary value k at least once. For, were <fi (a) nowhere equal 
to fc, </) (z) — ft would nowhere be equal to zero ; therefore it 
would be constant, and so too would i^ (z). 
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It should be emphatically stated that these propositions no 
longer hold absolutely, if complex values of the variable 
be excluded. If only real values be considered, the uniform 
function cos z, for instance, does not become infinite and does 
not assume every arbitrary value, but only the values between 
— 1 and +1. Hence there exists here a certain analogy to 
algebraic equations, in which also the fundamental proposi- 
tion, that every algebraic equation must have at least one 
root, and that every equation of the «th degree has n roots, 
is not generally valid when only real values are considered. 

29. We turn now to the consideration of the cases in which, 
for the function <j>(z), the product (z — a)<^(s) no longer van- 
ishes at the point z — a. Then 0{z) by § 37 suffers here a 
discontinuity. Two possibilities now present themselves: 
either there is a power of s — a with a positive, integral or 
fractional exponent /*, for which the product 

has a determinate finite limit, or there is no such power. 

We shall first consider the former case. If this occur, let 
us denote by n the greatest integer contained in fi, so that 



where the equality holds when ft itself is an integer. ^'V 
then have 

lim [(^-a)"'*(^)]„=lm [(z-ar-K»-c.)-*(.)]...=0, 



n -I- 1 — ^ is positive. But if we divide by z - 
then, according to § 27, p. 128, 



is a function which remains finite for z = a. If we denote by 
c'"' the finite limiting value of the same for z=a, then 
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is a function which vanishes for 2 = a, and. therefore by § 27 

remains finite for z — a. Then, if we denote by c'"~" the 
finite limiting value of the same, 

vanishes for s = ct, and therefore 

remauiB finite at the place z = a. If we continue in this 
manner, we finally arrive at a function 

*»- 



(2-a)- (»-«)- (2-<.)- (.-a)" 



which is finite, and hence also continuous, for z = a. There- 
fore, if we let 

ij/(z) denotes a function which is finite and continuous for 
z=^a; and if for brevity we let 

we obtain 

(2) ^(z)=A + ^(^), 

wherein 

•oW-lini[(2-a)>(2)]^, 

c<-'' = limrCz- <.)->+« -^1 , 



n^(,^a)-'i.l>i)^^0^,- 
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By this means a part A, which becomes infinite only for z = a, 
is separated from <l>(z), the additional part iji{z) remaining 
finite for e = a. !Now if the finite constant c'"' do not have 
the value zero, i.e., if the term — be not wanting in the 

expression A,V6 can say: If Um [(« — a)"^(z)],^ be neither 
zero nor injinite, the function ifi(e) is infinite of the nth order for 
B = a. In that ease, however, this condition is not satisfied 
for any fractional exponent jt, but lim {z — cC)i^4>(z) is either 
zero or infinite; for, if /i>», as we originally assumed, then 

lim [(z - o)»*(z)U = lim » - <•)'-(' - »)■*«]». = 0, 

but if /I < m, then 

lim [(z - »).+«]„. - '™ [''~_y.' ]^ ="■ 

Therefore <j>(z) cannot be infinite of a fractional order, and 
the proposition follows : If a uniform function become injinite 
of a finite order, it can be injinite only of an integral order. 

An example may be added to the preceding theory. The 
function 

is uniform and has the points of discontinuity e = and s = 1. 
For z = we have 

therefore c'" is finite and not zero, and hence 1(1(2) is infinite of 
the third order for s = 0. Now since 

we obtain after dividing by z the finite value 
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In like manner 






accordingly the sepai-ation into the two paita A and }p(z) is 
the following : 

I'or the other point of discontinuity, 3 =: 1, we have 

and therefore <l>(e) is iniuiite of the second order for 3=1. 
After division by 2 — 1 we obtain 

and then 

1 r 1 3 1 3a^ + 2g + 1 

^(,_1). L(,_i)^ (,_i)J ^ 

Therefore the separation in this case is the following r 






'+22+1 



In the cases considered, where ^(s) becomes infinite of the 
mth order for s = ra, the discontinuity is always a polar; for if 
we let 

{z-o)-*Cz) =?(.), 

F{z) assumes a definite finite value different from zero for all 
paths of approach to a, and therefore 

ma" m 
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acquires tlie value zero for all patlis of approach. Conse- 
quently <ji(z) suffers a discontinuity of the first kind (p. 126). 
From this it follows further that, when rf>(z) is infinite of the 
mth Older for z = a,we can let 



wherein F(z), for s = a, is finite and not zero, and conversely. 
This form, which we can give the function c^(k) in the cage 
considered, warrants the assumption that an infinity of the nth 
order can be looked upon as a coincidence of n points, at each 
of which ijiQi) is infinite of the first order, or as an infinity of 
multiplicity n. For, if ^(a) become infinite of the first order 
at two points a and b, say, we can conformably with the above 
principles let 



wherein F{z), for z = a, is not infinite, but is so for : 
that of the first order. Therefore we have further, 

wherein Fi{z) is not infinite or zero at a or at b. 1 
points a and b coincide, it follows that 



'^'■' {z-af 
and therefore ^(2), by the above criterion, is infinite of the 
second order at a. 

We saw above that, when a function 1^(3) is infinite of a 
finite order for z = a, it suffers here a discontinuity of the first 
kind; we will now show that the converse is also true. If 
iti(x) have a polar discontinuity at the point 2 = 0, then -—— 
is continuous, and has the value zero at this place. We can, 
therefore, by (7), § 25, let 
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for the first term pti must be wanting, since it has the value 
acquired by — — - at s; = a, and this ia zero. Of the folloKfing 
coefficients, some niay also be zero. Let the first which does 
not vanish be p„. Such a coefficient must exist, otherwise 
— — ■ would be constant, and would have the value zero for 
every value of s. Therefore let 

wherein p„ is finite and different from zero. Now if we bring 
this to the form 



= -f », 



i).+J).*.(si-o) + - 



1 



but since F(e), for z — a, acquires the value — , finite and 
different from zero, then <li(z') becomes by the above criterion 
infinite of the Jtth order, and therefore of a finite order.^ 

Consequently the occurrence of a polar discontinuity at a 
point a is always characterized by the property that the 
function becomes infinite of a finite order at that point. 

From this it follows at once that the case mentioned on 
p. 126 (note), that ij>(s) always becomes infinite at a point a for 
different paths of approach to this point, but infinite of differ- 
ent orders, ia in fact not possible, but introduces a contradiction. 

In that case would receive the value zero for all paths of 

approach to a. But, as was shown above, •^(a) becomes infinite 
of a definite order determined by that coefficient which is the 
first in (3) not to vanish. 

I Konigslierger, Vorlesunffen ilber die Theorie der ell. Fnnkt.^ I, S. 121. 
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We now turn our attention to the second possibility men- 
tioned on p. 133, namely, that there is no power oiz — a with 
a finite, positive exponent /i, for which the product {z—a)'^^{z) 
acquires a finite value for all paths of approach to a. Accord- 
ing to the preceding, this can occur only in the case of a dis- 
continuity of the second kind. But the series derived (10), 
§ 26, holds for the latter, because for that development the 
discontinuity occurring at a could be an entirely arbitrary one, 
the point a having been excluded by means of a small circle C. 

If in (10), § 26, we let 

P,-\-Pi(s ~a) + p,(7. - af + ... = i^(s), 

so that 1^(3) represents a finite and continuous function for 
3 ™ «., we obtain 

(4) *W-^ 

111 this, by (9), S 2C, 



~/*(')(z -«)-*, 



the integral being taken along the circle G described round a. 
If we substitute in that intcgi-al 

2-a = )-(cos^ + *sin6i), J^=id6, 



e have 



:^X"*'''^'"°'"** 



;Now if, in order in the first place to consider the former 
case from this point of view, •^(z) be infinite of the nth order 
for z = a, then (z — (if^iz) is finite at a, and therefoi-e 
(z — a)"*'^<j>(z) is zero. Hence, if the radius of the circle C be 
made to tend towards zero, c'"+" and with greater reason all 
succeeding coeSicients, <fi'+^\ e/-"-*^^, -■., vanish. Therefore the 
series contained in (4) ends with the term — and changes 

into the expression A, found previously under (1). If, on the 
contrary, the second possibility already mentioned occur, in 
which (a — a)"iji{z) does not have a finite limit for any finite 
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value of n, then none of the coefficients c<"' vanish, and 
the infinite series contained in (4) enters in p!a«e of the former 
expression A. In this case ^(2) is infinite of an infinitely high 
order for z = a,, and at the same time, as remarked ahove, the 
discontinuity at a is of the second kind. 

Therefore the two kinds of discontinuity are also character- 
ized by this, that in the first occurs an infinity of a finite 
order, in the second one of an infinitely hig-h order. 

We now return to equation (2), 

<j>(z)=A + ^(z), 
in which A denotes either the finite series (1) 

or by (4) an infinite series of the same form ; (1/1)2, however, 
denoting a finite and continuous function at a. This equation 
shows that a uniform function >j>{z), which becomes infinite at 
a place a, is distinguished from a function <p(a), which remains 
finite there, only by an expression of the form A. Hence it 
becomes infinite only as this expression A does. For exam- 
ple, if <ji(z) be infinite of the first order for z = a, so that 
lim[(2—a)^(a)]^„ is finite and not zero, we can then also say that 
^(a) becomes infinite there just as —^ — does. Or, if ^(s) be 
infinite of the second order for z = a, it is then infinite either 

as — 1 ~ — ■, or only as — - — - is. If we have another 

z-a (z-ay (z-af 

uniform function f(z), which likewise becomes infinite of the 
nth order for z = a, this can also become infinite only as a 
similar expression A does, which can differ from the former 
only in the value of the coefficients c. If the latter ftmetion 
f(z) be given, the coefRcients c are thereby also given ; there- 
fore <l>{z) is known at a place of discontinuity a, if a function 
_f(z) be given, which becomes infinite at this place just as 
if.(s) does. We can then let 

wherein 1^(3), for z = a, remains finite and continuous. 
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Prom the equation <l>(z) = A + i/'(s) 
follows by differentiation 

where 

liA c' 2e" 3c"' lie"! 



* Q,-ay {z-af (i-df {z-a)'» 

Now since (by § 24) i^'(s) remains iinite for z = a, because 
^(a) is here finite, we have: The derivative tl>'(z) of a uniform 
Junction <l>{z) at a place z = a, where ^(s) is infinite, becomes 
likewise . infinite, amd that of an order higher by unity than 
<f,{e). At all finite points at which <ti(e) is finite, ^'(s) also 
remains finite (by § 24), and hence the finite points of diaoon- 
tinuUy of a uniform function are identical with tJioae of its 
derivative ^'{z)- 

30, We now proceed to the inquiry, how a uniform func- 
tion ^{z) behaves for an infinite value of the variable z. We 
can lead this investigation back to the preceding by putting 
2 = -, whereby ^{z) may change into /(m), and then examin- 
ing /(m) at the point m = 0. Now, in the first place, f{u) is 
finite for w = (by § 27) when lim [^/(m)]^^ = 0. Therefore 



m.-- 



Further, f{u) becomes infinite of the «th order or of multi- 
plicity n (by § 29) when lim [M''/(«)]«io is neither zero nor 
infinite. 

Hence ^(z) is infinite of the nth order for ^ = co when 



»m„ 



is neither zero nor infinite. 
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Moreover, we can (by § 29) in tliia case put 



where X (u) denotes a function which remains finite for m = 0, 
and the quantities Q constant coefficients. If A (u), expressed 
in terms of z, change into \j/ (z), we obtain from the preceding 
equation the following : 

(1) •^{x)= q\%)+ Q"3^ + q<"z' + ... + Qw^? + ^(^), 

■wherein ^(s) remains finite for k — co. In this case, there- 
fore, i(>{e) is infinite just as an integral function of z is. 
From equation (1) follows 

(2) <i.'(%)= Q' + 2q"z + 3 Q"'3^ + ... + mQWj"-^ + ^'{t). 

To inquire, in the first place, how the derivative i^'(z) of the 
function !/<{«) (which remains finite at infinity) behaves at 
that point, we introduce again tlie variable u. Since 



and i/'(2) = A(m), 

we have <}i'(z) = ~ 'A'{u). 

Kow \(u) is finite for m — 0, therefore by § 24 X'(m) is 
finite, and consequently 

•fi'iz) = for K = 00. 

Therefore, if a uniform, function be finite at the point % = 
Us derivative is equal to zero at that point. For example, 



Then it follows from (2) that ipK^) i^ infinite of an order 
less by unity than <j>(z), at s — xi. Therefore, if •^(z) be infi- 
nite of the first order only, ^'(s) remains finite for z = ao. 
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Tlie integral function of ;; occurring in (1) can be derived 
also from the series obtained § 26 (13), ■which holds when 
•l>{e) suffers a discontinuity of any kind at s = oo ; it is valid 
then for all points s 'ying outside a, circle which encloses all 
finite points of discontinuity. If we denote by i/'(3) the first 
part of that series and put 



•P(z)=:p, 



^B+£= + 4s4 



this function remains finite for z = co and assumes the value 
Po- Denoting the other coefficients by Q instead of by c, we 
therefore obtain from (13), § 26, 

(3) <}>iz)= Q-z+Q",?+Q"'z''+ - +^(a), 

wherein by (12), § 26, 

the integral to be taken along a circle round the origin, outside 
which there is no point of discontinuity except a = oo. By 

Bubstituting therein — = id6, we obtain 

Now if <l>{z) be infinite of the nth order for z = oo, then 
lim £i^ is finite, and therefore lini ^-^ is zero. 

Consequently, if we let the circle of integration enlarge indefi- 
nitely, Q""*", 0*"*"^ etc , vanish, and the series contained in 
(3) changes into the integral function m (1). 

But when <jt(z) is infinite of an infinitely high order, and 
when therefore it sufteis a discontinuity of the second kind, 
then in place of the integral tunction m (1) there enters the 
series of integral ascending powers of z m (3). 

31. "From the preceding investigation we now deduce the 
following propositions; If a uniform, function become infinite 
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for no finite value of z, but only for 2 = oo, amd thai only of a 
finite order (mvltiplicity n), then it is an integral function of 
the nth degree. Tor we have in this case by (1), § 30, 

^iz)= Q'z + QV + Q'"^ + ... + Qf-"'^ + ^(z). 

But since ^(2) is a uniform fimctioa, which does not become 
infinite cither for a finite or for an infinite valne of z, it is by 
§ 28 a constajit. Denoting it by Q, we have 

^(«)= Q+Q'^+ Q"z= + Q'"^ + - + Q<''>^; 

thus tl>(z) is in fact an integral function of the «th degree. 
Conversely, an integral function of the wth degree becomes 
infinite only for z = !»; and that of multiplicity n; for 

and this limit is finite and at the same time different from zero, 
■when ifi(z) is of a degree not less than the «th. 

If a uniform function ^{») become infinite only for % = </>, but 
that of an infinitely high order, then it can be developed in a series 
of pou}ers ofz converging for every finite value ofz. Por in this 
case the series (3), § 30, holds for all finite values of z, and ^(z) 
must be a constant for the same reason as before. 

32. -9' a uniform fwndion become infinite only for a finite 
number of vaiues of the m/ridble, and for each only of a finite 
order (in short, if it become infinite only a finite number of times), 
then it is a rational function. 

Let a, b, c, •■-, }c,l, 00 be the values of sfor which ^(s) becomes 
infinite, a,|8, y, ••-, k, X, /*, the respective multiplicities of the 
infinities; then we can in the first place let 

^(z) = Q'z + Q"z' + ... + QWj:^ + 4f{z), 
where ^(a) is not infinite for 2 = 00, and therefore is infinite 
only ioT z = a,h,c,..-,l; accordingly we have 
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where now ij'i{z) is infinite only for z^=b,a, ■•-, I. Therefore we 
have further 

If we continue in this way, we arrive at 



where i^Jz) is no longer infinite at all and therefore is a con- 
stant. Denoting this hy Q, we ohtain, when we combine the 
above expressions, 

<^(s) = e + Q's + QV + - + QW2» 



hence ij>(g) is in fact a rational function. 

Since a rational function can always be brought to the above 
form, that is, can be separated into an integral function and 
partial fractions, it follows also, conversely, that a rational 
function can always become infinite only a finite number of 
times. 

33. A uniform function ^{%) is determined, eaxept as to an 
additive constant, when for each of its points of discontinuity we 
are given a function which becomes infinite at this point just as 
^(z) does, but which otherwise remains finite and continuous. 

Let a„ Oj, % etc., be the points of discontinuity of ^(s), and 
suppose the value oo to be included among them. Further, let 
/i(^)i /s(^)j /aC^)) ^^-i ^^ t^^ given functions, which become 
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infinite at the points Oi, Os, Oj, etc., respectively, but whicli Eire 
elsewhere finite and continuous. Then, if ij>(z) is to beoome 
infinite at a^ just as fi{z) does, we can let 

where ifi(z) is not infinite for z = %. Now, since f,(x'j is finite 
for B = oj, >lr(z) must be infinite at that point, and that just as 
•j)(z) is. Hence, if ^(e) ia to be infinite at 03 just as^(z) is, we 
can let 

where now ^,(z) does not become infinite for 1% and % but does 
for a^ etc. If ire continue in this way, we finally arrive at a 
function ^ which is a constant, since it no longer becomes 
infinite at any point. Denoting this constant by 0, we obtain 

*{')=m+m+f.(?)+ - + o. 

34. We say that a uniform function ^(2) becomes infinitesi- 
mal or zero of the nth order for a value of z, when -— — becomes 

m 

infinite of the wth order for this value. For this case, by § 29 
and § 30, 






s neither zero nor infinite. 



Now, since the reciprocal fractions must also have finite limits 
different from zero, we have as the conditions to ensure that 
0{s) is infinitesimal or zero of the mth order for a finite value 
z=a, and for s = 00 : 



lim[.-+{.)]^ 



From these conditions are derived the former ones for the infi- 
nite state of <p(z) by substituting —n for n; hence we can 
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1 infinite value as an infinitesimal valne of a nega- 
tive order, or also conyeraely. 
If 0(s) become zero of the n,th order for z = a, and if we let 

then according to the above F(z) is a function whicli la finite 
and not zero for e = a. Prom this it follows tha,t we can let 

*W = (z-a)-F(z), 

and therefore remove the factor (a — a)" from ij> (a). If we 
replace n by —n, we obtain again the condition given on p. 137, 
that, if i^{k) be infinite of the nth order for a = a, we can let 



and conversely. 

If il>(e) become infinitesimal of the nth order for z=m, 

then a"^(»)=F{s) 

is finite and not zero f or s = oo ; and this equation holds also 
for infinite values, if — n be substituted for n. Hence in this 
case, for infinitesimal valnes of ^(s), we can let 



and for infinite values 

wherein F{z) denotes a function which remains finite and not 
zero for 2=: co. 

35. Closely associated with the preceding is the inquiry, 
how often in a given region a uniform function becomes 

. - ., . , of the first order, in which an . „ ., . , value 
infinitesimal infinitesimal 

of the jith order 
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first order of multiplicity n. This number can be expressed 
by a definite integral.^ Within a given region T let the uni- 

fonn function A(z) become . „ ., . , at the points a,, a,, <l,, 
^^ •' mfinitesimal ^ ~ 

etc., of orders %, %, jia, etc., respectively, which are to be taken 
positively for infinitesimal, negatively for infinite values. We 
■wi}l now consider the integral 



<^)«J^'*. 



taken over the whole boundary of T. The function }^ be- 

comes infinite at all points at which 0{e) ia zero,^ and also at 
all points at which <^'{3) is infinite.' But by § 24, ^'(s) remains 
finite at all points at which ^(a) is finite, and by § 29 becomes 
infinite at all points at which <!>(») is infinite ; hence the points 
of discontinuity of ifi'(z) within T are identical with those of 
<j>(z). Accordingly .*i22 becomes infinite at all the points 

a,, «3, Os, etc., and only at these. Now by § 19 the above inte- 
gral, taken along the boundary of T, is equal to the sum of the 
integrals taken round small circles described round the points 
a. Let A denote one of these integrals corresponding to the 

point a, and let n denote the order of the ■,.■.. , value 
■^ infinitesimal 

of </>(3) at that point. Then by § 34 we have^ 

where ij/ (z), for z = a, remains finite and different from zero. 

' This occurs first in Cauoliy's writings, Compies rendus, Ed. 40, 1855, 
L, "MSmoire sur lea variations integrals des fonctions," p. 666. 

2 It 18 evident from ^(s) = (z — a)"^{z) (» being positive) tliat <t>'{z') 
is finite when ^(£) is irLfinitesimal of the first order, and iu general that 
^'(s) is infinitesimal of an order lower by unity than ^(s). [Tr.] 

'Because ^'(s) is infinite of an order higher by unity than ^(e) 
(p. 141). [Tr.] 

* In the relation given, n (as always now in the considerations follow- 
ing) is to be taken positively for Infinitesimal, negatively for infinite 
vaJnes. [Tr.] 
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By means of this relation we obtain 

the integral to be taken along a small circle deacribed round 
a. Since 1^(3) is not zero and i/''(2) not infinite within the circle 
of integration, ^7"^ is continuous, and hence by § 18 

Moreover, by 5 20, f-^ = 2 ,r*, 

and therefore A = 2iri«.. 

If we sum up these values for all points a, we obtain 

Cd log <^(s) = 2 Tri(mi + 7^ + 11^+ ■•■)=2wi%n, 

the integral to be taken along the boundary of T.'- 

1 At thia point we have omitted from the text the following : Therein 
iofiiiite 
infiniteaimai 
...... , vQiuo ui the ntii order ao an . „ .^ . , 

inliniteaiinai innmteHimal 

value of the first order of multiplicity n. We therefore have the follow- 
ing proposition : The integral 



Sb indicates how often ib(z) hecomes . „ .. . , of the first order, if 

. B i. ^^ ' infiniteaima: ■ « ■, 

, mfinite , , ^u .1 j mflnite 

we regard an . „ .. . , value of the ntli order a" — 



Jdlog^(s) 



of a uniform function ip(s), taken along the boundary of a region, T, is 
equal to 2iri times the number of points wtthin T at which ^(«) is 

:^:^, , of the first order. 
Infinitesimal ■" -^ 

Tliia statement of the result is evidently misleading, because Sn, is the 

algebraic sum of the orders of the infinitesimal values of •p{z) (the infinite 

values being regarded as infinitesimal values of negative orders, as often 

BtatedJ Thus if 5 be the number of points at which *(s) becomes zero, 

and u the number of points at whioh it becomes infinite (account being 

ta&en m both cases of any multiplicities), then 2n = 6 — 3 = 2. The 

statement is correct howevtr if tiili infinitesimal, or only infinite 

valUf-J be m lilei n thp iiei T [I'r.] 
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If we let the letter n refer to the infimtesinial values, and 
denote by — v the ordei's of the infinite values (since these are 
to be taken negatively), we obtain 

(1) Jdlog0(.) = 2^-(S«-2.). 

If the function ^(z) remain finite within T, the term — 2v 
drops out of the preceding formula, and it follows that: The 
nvmber of points at which a uniform function 1^(3) is zero of the 
first order within a region T, in wkidi ^(s) is continuous, is 
equal to 

^/<ilog*(.), 

taken round the boundary of T. 

36. If we understand by the points a aH finite points at which 
1^(3) becomes infinite or infinitesimal, it is still important to 
determine the behavior of <ji(z) for 2 = qo . Let us assume that 

infinite 

infinitesimal 

a positive in refer to an infinitesimal value, a negative m to an 
infinite value. If the boundary of T be assumed to be a circle 
round the origin, which encloses aU the points a, then in the 
first place according to the preceding 

(1) Cd log ^(s) = 2 ^i {S« - 2.^), 

taken round this circle. Now, if a new variable u be intro- 
duced in place of z by the relation 



then to every point z corresponds a point w, and to the point 
a = 00, the point m = 0. Further, if we put 

g = r (cos + i sin 0), 
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When z describes a closed line Z round the origin, u describes 
likewise a closed line U round the origin (because thereby 6 
increases from to 2 ir), but in the opposite direction. If tie 
radius vector r be made to increase, d remaining constant, — 
i, and conversely ; therefore to all points z outside Z 
i points u situated within U- If we now introduce u 
1 place of z in the integral 



/«og*»»/t|* 



and denote by f(u) tbe function thereby resulting from ^(2), 
we obtain 



j'dlogf(u)oT^flJ^du. 



In the integral as to e, the ounre of integration Z is a circle 
round the origin enclosing all points a ; therefore, in the inte- 
gral as to M, the curve of integration is also a circle round tlie 
origin, which, however, is described in the opposite direction. 
Hence, if we assume for both integrals the integration in the 
direction of increasing angles, we have 



fdlog^iz) = -fd\osM, 



the first integral taken round the circle Z, the second round 
the circle U. The circle Z encloses all points a ; therefore <j>(z) 

becomes . „ . . . , outside Z only for z =00, and hence flu) 
infinitesimal "^ ^ 

within CT" is . J. . . , only for w = 0. For s = eo, rf,{z) was 

, of the mib. order, so that 
infinitesimal 



!.„[.-,»]_ _=li„[®]_^ 



is finite and not zero; accordingly f(u) ii 
the mth order for m = 0. If we let 
f(u)=u'y{u), 
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^(n) denotes a function which ia finite and different from 
zero for u = 0, and therefore everywhere within [/". Now it 
follows as above that 

wherein the second integral vanishes, and the first, taken in 
the direction of increasing angles, is eqnal to 2 Trim. Accord- 
ingly we have 

fd log ^(z) = -fd logfiu) = ^ 2 ^im. 

If we equate this result to the value of this integral, taken 
aloi^ the same curve, found in (1), we obtain 

(2) 2Ji-Sv = -m, 

If now <j>(z) be zero for 2 = cc, then m is positive, and we have 

but if ^(s) be infinite for s = oo, then m is negative, and 
substituting — /j. for it, we obtain 

Sn = ft + Sv. 

In both equations, the left side shows how often <ji(e) beeomea 
zero of the first order in the whole infinite extent of the 
plane, and the right side, how often this function becomes 
infinite of the first order; from this follows the proposition: 
A uniform function in the whole infinite extent of the plane is 
just as often zero as it ia infinite. Whence we immediately 
infer ; A wniform function asswmea every arbitjwry value ft just 
as oft&n as it become infinite. 

Por^{e)— & becomes infinite as often as ^(z) does; hence 
<St{z)—'k is zero ]ust as often as ^(z) is infinite, and therefore 
^(z) is just aa often equal to k. 

I^om thia follows immediately the fundamental proposition 
of algebra; for an integral function of the mth degree becomes 
infinite only for 3 = 00, and that of multiplicitj" n\ therefore 
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it must also become n times zero, and henee an equation of tlie 
nth degree must have n roots. 

37. We can now prove again in another form tlie proposi- 
tion already proved in § 32, that a uniform function, which 
becomes infinite only a finite number of times, must be a 
rational function. 

Let H], Oj, Oa, etc., be the finite values of 3 for which 
a uniform function ^(z) becomes infinite or infinitesimal, 
and let 1*1, n^ ng, etc., respectively denote the orders of the 

^ values, positive for infinitesimal, negative for infi- 

mfinitesimal 

nite values. We can then in the first place by § 34 let 

where ij/(z) is finite and not zero for s — a,, but becomes 
infinite 



where now ipi(z) = 



*(z)=(2-o,)-^,(»), 
+(z) 



does not become ... , , for di and a» but does 
infinitesimal 
for Ms, etc.; if we continue in this way, 



(2-«,)%(2-a,> 

^ infinite 

' infinitesimal 
infinite 
infinitesimal 
aiTive at a function 

^W-(^ - a,Y^{z - a^)M? - (h)'"- n(z-ay 

which no longer becomes . „ , . .for any finite value 

inhnitesimal 
of z. From this can now be shown, however, tliat it cannot 
For, since 

-ay = .•(!-% 
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infinite 

for s — ra, positive for infinitesimal, 
valueSj then by (2), § 36, 

since here In denotes the aame number that was there desig- 
nated by tn — 2v. Accordingly we have 

nc. -<■)■=. -n^l-?J 



i(z)= 



K-D' 



— limz'"<l>(z), 



and this is finite and not zti-j fjv b ui, s>±ai.-^<^ u",'; ^^ . , ., . , 
iniinitesimal 

of the mth order for s = oo. Therefore A(s) is in fact a 

function which remains finite for 3 = t» ; now since it also 

does not become infinite for any finite value of z, it mnst by 

§ 28 be a constant. If we denote it by O, we have 

*(.)-Cn(»-a)-. 

If we retain now tti, Oa, Og, etc, for the finite values of e, for 
which 0(a) becomes zero of orders n,, n^ n^, etc., respectively; 
and if we denote by «], «j, a^ etc., the finite values, for which 
0(z) becomes infinite of orders vi, v^ v^, etc., respectively, then 



</.(a) = C 






Therefore <^(s) is actually a rational function, and i 
here with numerator and denominator separated into factors, 
while in § 32 it was resolved into partial fractions and an 
integral function. 
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Prom tJiia follows, further : A uniform function is determined 
except as to a constant factor, when once we hn,ow all finite values 
for which it becomes inflniie and infinitesimal, and aiso the 

orders of the ^^ valves; ajii: Two uniform fwnctions, 

infiniiestmm 
which agree in these ixdxies and in their orders, are equal to eacli 
other esxcpt as to a constant factor. 



B. Functions with hrandwpoints. Algebraic functions. 

38. An algebraic function w of a is defined by an algebraic 
equation, in which the c6efficient3 of the powers of w are 
rational functions oiz; therefore by an equation of the form 

(1) w^ -f(z)w^-' +f,{z)w^-' - ... +(- 1)%(^)= 0, 

wherein /i(z),^(z), ■■■, represent rational functions of s, and in 
which the coefficient of the highest power of lo is assumed 
to be unity. If w„ w^, ■■■, tOp denote the p roots of this equar 
tion for any assumed value of z, they are then the p values of 
the function for the value of z in question. 

Of these values at least one must become infinite for some finite 
or infinite -value of z. For we have 

i«i + !«,+ "-+Wp=/l(s). 

Now, since ^(2), as a uniform function, must by §28 become 
infinite for some value of z, so for this value of s at least one 
of the summands w;„ w^, —, w^ must become infinite. 

But we can shoi^ furthei? that w can become infinite only for 
such a value of s as leads at the same time to an infinite value 
of at least one of the rational functions fi(z), fs(z), •■■■ For 
we have 

Wi + uis-] 1- Wp =./i(s) 

(2) w,M, + u,,w, + ... + w,_,i(-^ =f,(z) 
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If we now denote by w^ one of those valuGs of w which be- 
come infinite for a certain value of z, we can remove this and 
introduce the sums of the combinations of the remaining^ 
values of w. 

Letting w, + Ws + ■■■ +roj,-i= ^i{^) 



we then easily obtain 

/i(^)=sbi(^) + ». 



/,(.)=z«>,_,(.). 



Now since w^ is infinite, therefore, by reason of the last equa/- 
tion, either f^(s) must be infinite, and then the above proposition 
is already proved; or, if tbis be not the case, 0p_i(s) must 
vanish. In like manner it follows from the next to the last 
equation, that either fp^iiz) must be infinite or Kfyp-^s) must be 
zero. Continuing in this way up to the second equation, if the 
case oecwr that none of the /-functions from ^(a) to /^(a) is 
infinite for the value of z in question, the ^fmictions must all 
vanish from i^_i(s) to ^i(j), and therefore it follows from the 
first equation that/,(s) must be infinite. 

Now since the converse also follows from equations (2), viz., 
that, whenever one of the /-functions becomes infinite, go does 
at least one of the w-functions, we obtain all the z-points at 
which the algebraic function mi becomes infinite, by looting for 
all the z-points at which the rational functions /i(2), /s(a), ••• 
become infinite. Ent since the latter can become infinite at 
only a finite number of points, therefore also an algebraic func- 
tion can become infinite at only a finite number of points.^ 

' KSnigsberger, VorUsungen iiber die Theorie der elUptiseken Pank- 
Uonen, L S. 112. 
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It can now be proved also that an algebraic function cannot 
become infinite of an infinitely high order at any point. For, 
since the rational /-functions become infinite of only a finite 
order (§ 32), let « be a point at which occurs the infinity of 
highest order for these functions, and let this highest order be 
the (r— l)th. Then, for those /-functions which become infinite 
of this highest order, the product 

(j-.)-W») 

ia neither zero nor infinite at z = « {§ 29). Por those functions, 
on the other hand, which are either not infinite at all or infinite 
of a lower order at s — w, this product is zero ; and this value 
holds for all the /-functions, when in place of r ~ 1 a higher 
exponent occurs. Now, if we introduce in equation (1) another 
function IT in place of iv, by letting 

(3) .,- ly _ , 

we obtain for JFthe followmg equation ; 

W'-{! - «)-/,(s) W-' + (! ~ »)Y*) W'-'- ... 
+ (-l)'(2-</,W=0. 

But since in this the exponent ot s — a for every coefficient 
is greater than r — 1, these coefficients all vanish for z = a, and 
the equation reduces to 

for this value of z, so that tlio values of W corresponding to 
z— a are all zero, Now, from (3) follows 

W=(z-ayw; 

therefore the values of the 4u-fiuietions have the property that 
for them the product (s — ayto vanishes at the point z= a. 
But since one or more of them are here infinite, there must 
he for them a positive, integral or fractional exponent /i, less 
than r, for which the product (s — «)Hv receives a finite value 
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different from zero ; aud in such a case we again say, tbe 
Mi-functions involved are infinite of a finite order. ^ 

If a denote a point at which none of the /-functions acquires 
an infinite value of an order as high as r—1, but at whiehT" 
nevertheless, one or more of them become infinite, the state- 
ment holds so much the more. But if an infinite value occur 
for s = CO, the substitution s = — is made, and then the /-func- 
tions become rational functions of u; therefore the previous 
reasoning is applicable to the point tt = if the wi-functions be 
also treated as functions of m. Hence we obtain the proposi- 
tion: An algebraic function always becomes infinite at a finite 
nvmtber of points, and at each of them, injinite of a finite order. 

In the Kiemann surface, in which by § 12 an algebraic func- 
tion can be regarded as a uniform function of position in the 
surface, we no longer need to examine those points which are 
not branch-points, since for them the principles of the preced- 
ing section which refer only to the finite parts of the plane 
containing no branch-points do not lose their validity. 

Hence we have in this pla«e to examine in detail only the 
branch-points tliemselves, and we begin with the investigation 
made in § 21, which proved the following proposition : if 2 = & 
be a branch-point of a function /(a), at which m sheets of the 
2^^^Tface are connected [a winding-point of the (m — l)th order 
(§ 13)], and if we let . 1 

by which f(z) changes into 0{Of say, then <^(^ does not have 
a branch-point at the place £ = corresponding to a = 6. 

Now we can, in the first place, apply to the point ^ = the 
criterion of p. 128 for the finiteness of the function, and infer 
that ^(£) remains finite at the place f = if 

lim[i;^(0];^-0; 
therefore we obtain as the necessary and sufficient condition 
that f(z) remain finite at the branch-point z = b: 

lim[(.^-6)-/(2)].„ = 0. 
• KOnigsberger, Vorlesnngen, u. s. w., I. S. 177. 
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Further, the considerations of § 29 show that if il> (Q 
infinite of the wth order at the point ^ = 0, we can let 



wherein X (Q remains finite for ^ = 0, aad the quantities g 
denote constant coef&eients. Therefore we have 

(z-6)- (z-b)- (z-b)- 

wherein >j/(ss) equals X(f), say, and remains finite for s = b. 
Then 

lim (s — &)"/{2!) is finite and not zero, and the order of the infinity 
of f(z) is denoted by the fraction — 

Afc b, m sheets of the 3-surf ace are connected, hence in this 
place m function-values become equal. If these be designated 
by iCj, Wj, ■■-, w^ the quantities 

have each a finite limit different from zero, and therefore the 
same is also true of the product 

MJjWj ". iv^(z — b)". 

Hence we can also say : The function w becomes mfinite of 
multiplicity n at b where m sheets are conneided, if each of the 
values becoming equal at this place be infinite oftlie order — 

The principle proved on p. 168 can then be expressed as fol- 
lows : , An algebraic fv/nction always becomes infinite a finite 
number of times. 

We determine more explicitly the kind of infinity of /(s), by 
specifying the expression by which f(z) differs at b from a 
function which remains finite at that point. This expression 
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proceeds, as the last equation shows, according to powers of 
(«--6)~". Thus, we say, for instance, that f(z) becomes 
infinite as — - — j-, or as — - — j, or as — - — j-H — =^ 

etc. ('-")■ ('->•)' ('-»)= (^-»r 

Let us now consider the value s = «>, which, as we have 
already seen, § 14, can be represented by a definite point, and 
which can also occur as a branch-point. Let us put 

^ = ^ and /(.) = 0(«); 

then M = is a branch-point of the (m — l)th order for ■^(m), if 
z=^ be such for /(a). Therefore /(a) is finite for 3 = oo, if 

lim rM™i^(M)~| = lim FtMl == 0. 

But, if f(z) for e = CO , and hence also <l>(u') for w = beeome 
infinite of the order — , then 

iH fiaite and not zero, and we can let 

or /(3) = g'a^ + g"^ + . . . + g(^^^ + ^(e), (4) 

wherein i//(s) = A (w) remains finite for 3 = 00. In this case we 
say that f(z) becomes infinite of multiplicity )i at z = 05. 

39. We must now also study the behavior a,t a branch-point 



us consider only those finite points at which lo remains finite. 
It has been proved (§ 24) that if w be finite, continuous and 
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uniform iu a region, i.e., if it possess neither poiats of discon- 
tinuity nor branch-points, then — - likewise remains finite and 
continuous in the same region. Now, if we express the deriva- 
tive by the limiting value to which it is equal, denoting by w, 
the value of w corresponding to a = a, we have 






and can accordingly say that when s = tt is neither a point of 
discontinuity nor a branch-point of w, then 



is not infinite. 

But we can also determine under what condition this limiting 
value is not zero. To that end we have only to consider a as a 
function of w. If the point w = m„ corresponding to the point 
e~a,h& not a branch-point of the function ^, then according 
to the above 

■'"[^]-. 

is not infinite, and hence the reciprocal fraction 



■[1^. 



Hence, we obtain in the first place the following proposition : 
If z = a <md w = w, be two finite points eorrespondi/ng to each 
other, and if neither z = abe a branchpoint of to, nor w = w^a 
branrJi-point of ?., then 

liin — — — - 

is finite and not zm-o. 

It follows that the derivative — at a finite point (at which 

tB also is finite) can become zero or infinite, only when at that 
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point a branching occurs, either for w considered as a function 
of 3, or for « as a function of w. 

Now, if in place of a a branch-point b enter, at whitsh, how- 
ever, w has a finite value W(, let 

the 2-sarface winding m times round b (by § 21) ; then w, 
considered as a function of f, has neither a point of discon- 
tinuity nor a branch-point at the pla«e ( = 0. If we assume 
now the ease in which (, also regarded as a function of w, does 
not have a braneh-point at the place w = v)^, 1 
of the preceding proposition are satisfied, and therefore 



is neither zero nor infinite. But now 
(ii -»)-£-; 
therefore a is a rational function of ^ and conseq^uently by 
§ 15 juat such a branched function of w as ^ is. Therefore, if 
^ do not possess a branch-point at the place w = Wj, then z, 
considered as a function of w, likewise has no such point there, 
and hence the proposition follows : — 

(i.) If V! have a wirtding^oint of the (m — V)th order at z=b, 
but z, regarded as a function of w, no brancJi-point af mj = w^, then 

lyral — — — ^ is finite and not zero. 
If this finite and limiting value be denoted by ft, then also 



"[^ 



tame i!^ = iim\ , "" , 1 =lin,r— ^1 
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Therefore : — 

(ii.) With the hypothesis of proposition (i.), — becoraes infinite 
at b, and in such a manner that 

ewe neither zero nor infinite. 



If, on the other hand, t or {z — &)™ possess a branch-point 
at m; = «)j, such that /i sheets of the w-anrface are connected in 
it, the hypotheses of proposition (i.) are satisfied, because ^ as 
a function of w has a winding-point of the (jj. — l)th order 
at Wj, but w! aa a function of ( has no branch-point at ^ — ; 

hence lim — 

L(» 

and therefore also the reciprocal fraction 






L (g _ fi^ J^ 



is finite and not zero. Since now z and ^ are iike-branched 
functions of w, we conclude ; — 

(iii.) If V) have a vyinding-point of the (m — Vjth order at 
z = b, and zasa function of w, a winding-point of the (/j. — l)th 
order at tJte corresponding place w = w„, then 



lim i — - — s i- ig finite and not zero. 



r (--".) i- 

If we denote this finite limit by A, then 



■[^l.--= 
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and since ^-^rw-ro,-| ^dw^ 

\_z — b J^j dz 

also ^ = liniU~(w-^)«,)^ I = lim r7i«(s_6)^1 

Therefore : — 

(iv.) With the hypothesis of proposition (iii.), ~ is zem or inj 
nite, according as /i> or <m, and in mch a manner tluU 

are neither zero nor infinite. 



We have still to examine the value « = rx>, retaining the 
hypothesis that it represents a branch-point at which w is 
finite. Let 



and let w' be the value of w corresponding to z = <x> or w = 0. 
If we assume that a = oo is a winding-point of the (m — l)th 
order for w, but that w = wi' is a winding-point of the (/>. — l)th 
order for z, we obtain by (iii.), since x and u are like-branched 
functions of w, and also since the branching of w remains the 
same : — 

(v.) Um\ ('^~^')": orUm\z^{w-wf\ 

is finite and not zero. 
If this limit be denoted by h, we have by (iv.) 
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div 1 dw 



»._ii„rc°-'°v'i __ii„,rti 



(vi.) TFs(/i iAe hypotheeis of (v.), — is ^ero, and in such a 
that the e 



3=(m>-m>^ ^ 



heme U/mits finite avd different from mem. 
Ex. {«-.u')==i; m==3,^ = 2; 

Finally, let us turn to tho consideration of the case ^hen w 
itself becomes infinite at a branch-point, and at first let us 
assume the latter to be finite and equal to b. Now, if m sheets 
are connected ni. e = b and /i. sheets at w = co, we can deter- 
mine directly from (v.) what expression remains finite and 
different from zero. For, ii z — b be there put in place of 
M! — w', and M) in place of z, and if further m and /x iaterehange, 
it follows that 

remains finite and not zero. Now since from this results 



QiLu(3-6)"' =Ji>-, 
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SO that tMe limit is also neither zero nor infinite, it follows 
(by § 38) that w is infinite of the order — in this case ; and 
the converse at the same time holds. Making the same sub-~- 
etitntions aa above in the second of the expressions (vi,), v/e 
see that 

1 de 

and hence also the reciprocal valne 

is finite and not zero in the limit, and that therefore -^ ia 

dz 
infinite of the order — Hence the conclusion is : If w 

become infinite of the order —at a winding-point z — b of the 
{m — l)th order, then the point w = oo itself ia at the same time 
a branch-point of the (ji. — t)th order, and conversely; and 

df! , .-., ^.T jW^ + M 

--=- becomes tnJmUe of the order — - ■ 

Secondly, if w become infinite for a = oo , and if this point 
be a winding-point of the (m — l)th order, while w — <» is a 
■winding-point of the {//. — l)th oi-der, let s = - ; then by the 
preceding proposition 

limL.J] ., 



lim 



51- 



a finite and not zero, and therefore w is infinite of the order 
t. Further, 

■emain finite and not zero. 
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Now since 

dw _ o dw 
du dz^ 

z!tdlif\ 



therefore liin - ^ 



dw ■ 



is finite and different from zero, and hence — is either zero 
infinite, according as m > or < /^. E.y-, take the equation 



, 1 



{w-v,'f 



and therefore v> is infinite of the order f, for z = b. At the 
same time three sheets of the s-surface are connected at the 
place e = &, and at the corresponding place «i = cc five sheets of 
the lo-surface. Further 

^ — _^ . 1 

'^~ ^' {7.-if' 

and therefore the derivative is infinite of the order | for a — &. 
For the equations 

w = x , and mi = x , 
the places s =^ oo and w = sc correspond. We obtain respec- 

^^?4 and '^ = h^-, 
dz 5 i d% S 

hence, f or s = oo , — is zero in the first case, and infinite in 

dz 
the second. 

40. We can now specify in what way the a-snrface is repre- 
sented on the w-BurfaC6 in the vicinity of a branch-point, and 
thus dispose of the exceptional case mentioned in § 7. 
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If we assume that z = b is a winding-point of the (m ~ l)th 
order, and w = Wj a winding-point of the {jn — l)th order, we 
have, by (3), § 39, for 






^ 



(z-br 
a definite, finite limiting value different from zero. Therefore 
if a' and z" be two points lying infinitely near to b in different 
directions, w' and to" the points of the i«-surfaee correspond- 
ing to them, then it is the above expression, and no longer, as 

in g 7, the expression — ~ - ^ , which has the same finite limit 

x-~b 
for both pairs of corresponding points. Therefore 



(:«'-«.)' 



\W" — Wj, 

v put w' —w^ = p' 



_(m 



'^ 



(«"-S)- 



e?^"^ 



(cos<^' + isinifi'), 
'(cos f" + i sin i/-"), 
(eos^' + jsini^'), 
'(cosi^)"-!- isin^"). 



and therefrom 
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Hence there no longer exists similarity in the infinitesimal 
elements in the neighborhood of tlie branch-point. 
In the example cited in g 7, 



m = 1 and w = 2 : therefore — — 0, for the branch-point mi = 

(corresponding to z = 0), since ^ > m. At the same times we 
have 

4, = (fJ^ ^' - ^" = 2 (^' -./."), 

a particular case (§ 7). 

An immediate consequence of this is (among others) tlie 
proposition:^ TJie angle under which two confocal parabolas 
intersect is half a« large as the angle between their axes. By the 
method given in § 7, or also easily in another way, we satisfy 
ourselves that to ea«h straight line in s which does not pass 
through the origin, corresponds a parabola in w, the focus of 
■which is at the origin, and the axis of which corresponds 
to a straight line in % passing through the origin, and at the 
same time parallel to the former. The angle which two 
straight lines in %, not passing through the origin, malte with 
each other is just as large as the angle under which the corre- 
sponding parabolas intersect; under the same angle also 
intersect the straight lines in z, passing through the origin, 
which correspond to the axes of the parabolas in vi. But 
since the origin is a branch-point of ^, and in fact m = 1 and 
11 = 2, the axes of the parabolas make with each other an 
angle twice as large. 

41. It was shown above (§ 38) that a multiform algebraic 
function becomes infinite a finite number of times We now 
prove the converse, namely : 

If a fundion w home n values for each valw of x, and become 
infinite only a finite number of times, it is an aigebiaic function. 

1 Siebeck ; " Uelier die graphische DarstellTmg iraaginarer FimktioneD," 
C'relWs Journ., Bd. 55, S. 239. 
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Let us denote by w„ iv^, w^, —, w„ the n values of w corre- 
aponding to a definite value of z. If we form the product 

s=(„-«,)C„-»,) ...(,,-«..), 

■wherein <r denotes an arbitrary quantity independent of z, 
then S ia symmetric with regard to w^, vi^ ■■■, w„. Now let 
s describe any apparently closed line (§ 12), then some or 
■ all of the values Wj, Wj, ■■■, m>„ will have changed, but at the 
n points of the 3-8urfa«e situated one immediately above 
another, mi will again have the same values, but in a different 
sequence; consequently S, regarded as a function of z, has 
not changed. S is therefore one-valued at all points, and 
hence is a uniform function of z. In addition, S becomes 
infinite only when one or more of the functions Wi, Wj, •--,«?„ be- 
come infinite. Each of the latter, according to the assumption, 
becomes infinite only a finite number of times; hence .the same 
is true also of S. Therefore 5 is a uniform function which 
becomes infinite only a finite number of times ; and hence by 
§ 32 it is a rational function of z. If now s = a be a point 
of discontinuity of w which is not at the same time a branch- 
point, and if w„ be infinite of multiplicity a at this point, then 

TO„{2i — a)', and therefore also (o- — tB,)(z ■— a)", 
is not infinite at a (§ 29). If, fiuther, e = & be at the same time 
a point of discontinuity and a branch-point, and if ^ sheets are 
i in it, then y. values of w also become equal. If these 
r V!i,w^--,w^, and if the number of times that w 
becomes infinite at 6 be denoted by ^, tlien by § 38 the 
quantities 

w,(z-by,w,(z-bf,-,wjz^br, 
and therefore also 

(„-»,)(z-!,)i:, (,->.,)(2-6)i,...,(„-»,)(8^6);, 
are not infinite. Consequently the product 

(<,_„^(,^„,) ... (,_„J(2_S)f 

finite for z = b. 
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denote the points of discoEtiniiity wliieh are not branch-points, 
and 

b„ ba, - , K 

the points of discontinuity wliich are at tlie same time branch- 
points ; further, let the respective orders a and ff be designated 



coiTeaponding 


subscripts 


Then 


if we multiply 


Sby 


the 


Z = 


z-«,)-C2 


-a,)". ■ 


.(.^oj.. 






X 
product 

«2 = 


2 - i,)f.(2 










X 


2 - 0,)-(2 


-%>•■■ 


•(2 -»»)■» 






X 


ii-6,)».(2 


-»,)'. ■ 


•(z-6,)». 







remains finite for all values a and 6, and therefore for all 
finite values of b. Consequently BZ is a uniform function 
■which becomes infinite only for % = <a, and that of a finite 
order ; therefore SZ is (by § 31) an integral fanctioii of z. Kow 
in the first place in 8Z each factor of Z becomes infinite for 
e = 00 ; if 7i denote the number of times that w becomes infinite 
for a = CO, then the number of times that SZ becomes infinite 
for s = CO is 

ft + 2« + 2ft 

and this number is exactly the number of times that w becomes 
infinite altogether. T"or w becomes infinite a times at a point 
«, B times at a point 6, and ft times at the point z = cc. If we let 

7i + 2a + 2^ = m, 

then SZ is an integral function of z of the with degree. Attend- 
ing now to the quantity a-, we see that SZ is also an integral 
function of a of the nth degree. Therefore, if we suppose SZ 
to be arranged according to powers of a, we can say that SZ is 
an integral function of o- of the mth degree, the coefficients of 
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which are integral functions of s at most of the wtth degree ; 
this Eiemann was in the habit of expressing by the symbol 

This expression vanishes when it acquires one of the values 
10,, Wo, ■•■, «!„, and hence these are the n roots of the equation 

J' (;,;)=()■ 

Therefore : An n^alued function, which becomes infinite of 
mvMpUdty m, is the root of an algebraic equaHon between w and 
2, of the nth degree with regard to w, the coefficimts of which are 
integral functions ofz at moat of the tnth degree} 



SECTIOS" VIII. 



A, Integrals tcd.fin alonq closed lines. 
42. We proceed now to complete the propositions given in 
Section IV., in which, however we will consider only infinite 
values of finite order. Aecordine to the principles relating to 
infinite values of functions established in the preceding section, 
we can express the proposition derived in § 20 in the form : 
If the integral 

be taken along a closed line enclosing only one point of discon- 
tinuity a, which is not a branch-point, and at which f(z) becomes 
infinite of the first order, then 

jf(i)ib _ 2 « lim [_{! - <.)/(^)].„ 

i^We observe tliat here the coefficient of tte highest power of v> is not 
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"We will now investigate the value of this integral, when f(%) 
is infinite of the nth order at a. By § 29 we have in the domain 
of the point a 

wherein \p(z) remains finite aud continuous for z = a. If we 
now construct \f(^)ds in reference to a closed line round the 
point a, we can choose for that purpose an arbitrarily small 
circle described round a, and we then have first 



and in addition 1 = 2 ?rtc' 



J s — a 



~ ~ =- ^^-^ {cos k<l> - i sui Jc<l>)d4,. 

(c — a) ■ r" Jd 



Next, letting z — a = r (cos ^ + i sin 4>), 

But this integral vanishes, because for every integral value of 
k not zero 

I cos Jc<j>d<i> ~0 , I sinft^('^=^0. 

Therefore for every value of k different from unity 

J (. - ay- ■ 

Therefore, in the integration, all terms except the first vanish 
from expression (1) and we have 



Jmi'- 



■■ 2 Trie'. 



Accordingly the integral ia always equal to zero, if the term 
— - — be wanting in the expression which defines the nature of 
the infinite value of f(z); but if this term be present, the 
integral has the value 2iric'. 
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I now to the case of a brancli-poinfc. If 6 be 
a point of discontinuity at which m sheets of the 3-surfaee are 
connected, we have in the vicinity of the point h (§ 38) 

(2) /(j;)=_^ + _^ + ...+^ + ...+— ^ + ... 

{z-bf 
wherein ^(a) ia finite and continuous for ^ = 6. If we now 
construct I f(z)»3z, taten round a closed line enclosing the 
point b, we can for that purpose choose an arbitrarily small 
circle, the circumference of which, however, must be described 
m times in order that it may be dosed. Again in the first 

pi™ 

and further, for 

z — b = 'c(cos <;> + * sin if), 

Finally, k denoting an integer different from m., 



J^I^ 


•' (z- 4)^'(z ~ li) 




But now again 


_i,,.,,-.-x («»"„"'* "■ 


- Tc-m 
,in q 


x-» 


m Jo m 


''- <j,d<j> = 0, 


as long as k is 


not equal to m, and hence, also, 
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Therefore, in the integration of expression (2), all the terms, 
with the exception of ^—t! vanish, and consequently 



J 



f(e)dz = 2m^g*'-\ 



Therefore, this integral, likewise, always vanishes when tlie 

term ^ is wanting in the expression which defines the 

z — b 
nature of the infinite value of J(e), and the proposition in 
general can he expressed in the form : — 

The integral i f(.^)dz, taken round a point of discontinuity 
about which the esurface loinda m times, and at which f(z) becomes 
infinite of a finite order, feos a woZwe different from, zero, when, 
and only when, the term wkiak decomes iiyinite of the first order , 
is present in the expression dining the nature of the infinite 
value off{e) ; and this value is eqtml to 2 mn-i times the coeffid&nt 
of this term. If the point of discontinuity be not a branch- 
point, we have only to let m = 1. 

43. In the consideration of the infinite value of z, we have 
to conceive the infinite extent of the plane, by § 14, as a sphere 
with an infinite radius, therefore as a closed surface, and to 
imagine the value a = od to be represented by a definite point. 
We can then also speak of closed lines which enclose the 
infinitely distant point. We wiU now investigate the behavior 
of integrals when they are taken round such closed lines. 
These still form closed lines when we imagine the infinite 
sphere again extended in the plane, but then that region which 
contains the point s = oo lies in the plane outside the line 
by which it is bounded. 

J£ another variable u be introduced instead of z, by letting 



and A^) = 4>(^), 

wherein h and k may denote two points to be chosen arbitrarily, 

then to every point z corresponds a point u, and conversely. 
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lut to the 


points 


If we 


and 

let 


w = S: 


correspond 






z-h = 


= 7-(cos* + i 


sin <f), 


len 




i--k = 


4c=° 


s*-j 


BilK/,). 



s describe a closed line Z enclosing the point U, then ^ 
s from to a multiple of 2 tt ; hence the corresponding 
line U, described by u, also encloses the point h, and indeed in 
an equal number of circuits, but it is to be described in the 
opposite direction. Further, if z go from the perimeter of Z 
outward, then r, or modulus of s — h, increases ; therefore -, the 
modulus of t* — fc, decreases, and hence u goes from the perim- 
eter of Cinwai'd. Accordingly, to all points z lying without 
Z correspond such points m as lie within U. If we now regard 
the curve Z as the boundary of the portion of the surface lying 
on the outside, the positive boundary-direction for this is 
opposite to that for the part of the siutface in the interior; 
hence Z and U are simultaneously traversed in the positive 
boundary-direction of corresponding portions of the surface. 



Now f{%) = 4>{v), dz = 

therefore we obtain 



§M--mk 






wherein the first integral refers to the curve Z, the second to 
the corresponding curve U, taken over both in the positive 
boimdary-direction. Now, if there be in a closed surface a 
curve Z enclosing the point so, this becomes in the plane a 
closed line which bounds the portion of the surface lying on 
the outside. The ao-bitrarily assumed point h can always be so 
chosen that it lies within the curve Z ; then the part of the 
surface containing the point z = <xi corresponds to the part of 
the surface lying within JJ, and the above equation 
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holds, extended along the positive boundaries of these portions 
of the surface. Thus the value of the bomidary integral 



1 f(z)dz depends upon the nature of the function 



</.(«) 



(u - ky 

We now need consider only such curves Z as contain no points 
of discontinuity, s = 05 excepted ; then ^(m) becomes infinite 
within U at most for u^k. Thug the Inquiry comes to this, 



whether and how , ^J^ ' is infinite for it = fc. This expres- 
sion is equal to (2 -- hyf(z), and since for a = 00 
limiz-hyf(z) = lin,z'J{z), 

it follows that, not so rwiich ike nature of the function f(z) at the 
point 2 = 00, a« much more that of tlie function !^f(z), is serviceable 
for the evaluation of the boundary integrai. But if this principle 
be observed, all previous propositions which hold for boundary 
integrals are valid also for such closed lines as enclose the 
point 00 ; at the same time it is to be kept in view, however, 
that when the integral is taten in the positive boundary- 
direction of the piece of the surface containing the point 00 , 
the value of the integral must have the opposite sign. There- 
fore, if ^f(z) be finite for e = 00 , that is, if lim [zf(e}'],^ = 0, 
the integral is zero ; hence it does not suffice for this end that 
f(z) remain finite, the function must rather be infinitesimal of 
the second order. Purther, if ^fji) be infinite of the first 
order, that is, if lim [^X^)]-^^ ^® finite and not zero, then 

JX'=)<^ = - 2 ^j lim Mz)l_^, 

the integral being taken in the positive boundary-direction 
round the point os . In general, the integral has a value dif- 
ferent from zero when, and only when, in the development of 
f{z), in ascending and descending powers of a, a term of the 
form ? is present. 
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here lim [s/(2)]^ = lim f^;:^'! = 0, 

therefore the integral, taken along a line enclosing the point 
<x>, is equal to zero. In fact, each line enclosing the two 
points z = — i and e = + i is at the same time a line enclosing 
the point oo , since the function has no other points of discon- 
tinuity, and we have already seen {§ 20) that for such a line 
the integral has the value zero. 
%-s.. 2. If the integral 

/! 

be taken along a line round the origin in the direction of 
increasing angles, it has the value 2 iri. But the same line is 
also one which encloses the point cc , since the function 
j/^s)=- possesses only the one point of discontinuity k = 0. 

Now, although in this case f(z) is not infinite for s = cc, yet 
the integral has a value different from zero, because 

Km [!/(»)]_ = lim (^»-l) _ 1. 

We therefore obtain 

Cdz „ . 
I — = — airj; 

and in fact the line must be described in the opposite direction 
if it bound in a positive direetion the part containing the 

Ex. 3. We can from this principle find the value of 

extended along a line running in the first sheet, which encloses 
the two discontinuity- and branch-points + 1 and — 1, these 
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being joined by one branch-out. For anch a lino encloses at 
the same time the point »:> , without including any other point 
of discontinuity. 
In this example 

therefore 

J- ± 2^, 

■where the sign is yet to be determined. But, on the other 
hand, the line which encloses the points + 1 and — 1 can be 
contra.cted np to the bra,nch-cut. If we then agree that the 
radical is to have the sign + on the left side of the branch-cut 
(taken in the direction from — 1 to + 1) in the first sheet, and 
hence the sign — on the right sido of the same, likewise in the 
first sheet (cf . § 13), then also 

j= p_^ r'_^_=2 r - ^" 



' vr^ 



:4r --fe , 



integrated in the direction of decreasing angles (in the posi- 
tive boundary-direction round the point qo). Since in this 
case all the elements of the integral are positive, J must also 
be positive, and hence 

/^4j"— ^1— = + 2,r, 

and therefore also 

With respect to the circumstance that the integral preserves a 
finite value, although the function becomes infinite for 

z = l, compare the following paragraphs. 
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B. Integrals along open lines. Indefinite integrals. 

44. We will inquire in thia paragraph whether and under 
what conditions a fimetion defined hy an integral may remain 
finite, when the upper limit of the same either acquires a 
value for which the function under the integral sign becomes 
infinite, or the limit itself tends towaords infinity. We wOl 
inquire further in what manner the function defined by the 
integral becomes infinite, if it do not remain finite in these 
cases. But at the same time we limit ourselves to such 
integrals as contain algebraic functions under the integral 



Let 



-^(0 = J^V(«)<fe 



be the integral to be investigated, wherein h denotes an arbi- 
trary constant. We here consider only such paths of integral 
tion as lead to the same value of the function ; the next section 
will show that the multiformity of a function defijied by an 
integral, arising from different paths of integration, does not 
affect the considerations here employed. 

If we assume in the first place that ^(z) becomes infinite of 
the mth order at a point s = a, which is not a branch-point, we 
can, by § 29, let 

W '!'('') = ^ + ^ ay 

wherein 1^(3) remains finite f or s = a. Erom this follows 

^n jiZ^a ^a (z~ a) ^h \z — a) 



"r^jiM- 



This last term is a function which also remains finite for 
t = rt ; if we denote it by A(i), and if we suppose included in 
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it the constant terms arising from, tlie lower limits h of the 
integrals, we then obtain 

P(o^.-iog(.^.)-^-^^..- ^^_^;;;_^^„_. 

Now, if we let the path of integration end in the point t = a, 
then the fnnction defined by the integral is distinguished from 
a function X(t), which remains finite for f = a, by a quantity 
which contains the term log (( — a). We say in this case, F{t) 
becomes logaritk'micalhj infinite. This case occurs when in the 

expression (1) for ^(k) the term is present. If, on the 

other hand, this term be wanting, the logarithm drops out and 
F{t) becomes infinite of an integral order. But, finally, F(f) 
remains finite for t = a, only when 

liin[(^-<i).^(.)],,„=0; 
that is, when ■^(a) itself remains finite for e = (t. 

Next, let us assume that the point of discontinuity a is at 
the same time a branch-point. If m sheets of the ^-surface 
be connected at this point, we can, by § 38, let 

(2) _ _ _ 

a)- 

■ + ■H"), 

s finite for s = a. From this we obtain 
. + j<-''m(' - »)■ + 9'-' log (I - n) 



if, aa above, X{() denote the last term, which remains finite, 
inclnding the constants arising from the lower limits h. 
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11 at most the first m — 1 terms be present in this expression, 
F{t) remains finite for t = a. This case occurs when in (2) 
also at mosfe the first m — 1 terms are present. Then <f>(f) is at 
most infinite of the order , and, therefore, 

lim[(.-«)*«].^ = 0. 
Consequently the condition tliat F{() may remain finite is here 
the same as before, ' and the general propositions follow : — 
(i.) The function defined by the integral 

of an algebraic fwnction, <li(z) has a finite value for t = a, when, 
and only when, 

(ii.) IfUm [(a — cs)<^(3)3«a be finite and different from zero, 
then Fif) is logarithmicaUy infinite for t = a. 

(iii.) If Urn l{z — ay <l>(z)'],^hme a finite mlite different JYom 
zero for an integral or fractional ei^onent /j., which is greater 
than unity, then F(t) is infinite of an integral orfraotional order; 
and if in the development of ^{z) the term of the fm-m " - be 
present, F((j is at the same time logarithmically infinite. 

45. We have now to examine the value t = rx>. By the sub- 
stitution already so often used 



we reduce this case to the former. Let 

then F(t) =r^iz)de = -/' ^^^^=Fi(r). 

1 We note in particular: K the fanction ^ become infinite of multi- 
plicity a at a branch-point of tlie (m — l)th order, and a < m, the integral 
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The nature of the function i^i(r) depends, therefore, upon the 
nature of the function \ ' for the value w = 0. The results 
of the preceding pai'agraph then give : — 

(1) Fi{r) is finite, when 

(2) Fi{t) is logarithmically infinite, when 



-m- 



is finite and not zero. 

(3) i'\(T) is of an integral or fractional order (or also at the 
same time logarithmically) infinite, when, for /i>l, 



is finite and not zero. 

Therefore we conclude, for ( =: i>; : — 

(i.) F(() is finite, when Um [sf^(z).]ii»=0. 

(ii.) F(t) is logarithmicailii infinite, when Um [-^('^")],=^ is 
finite and not zero. 

(iii.) ^(t) is of an integral or fractional order {or also at the 
aame time logarithmieallf/) infinite wh/'n Um -^-^ is finite 
and not zero (jj, positive and >1). 



', but remains 



I ■ — remains finite f or i = ± 1, and is logarithmically 

Jo Vl —^ 



I — is logarithmically infinite for ( = 
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\ — T^^^^^^^ir^^^ remains finite for ( = ± 1 and < = ± -, 
•^o V(l-s'^(l-&^0 ^ 

and also for i = oo ; hence it is finite for every valne of t. 

I -y-T— — ^ tfe remains finite for ( = ±1, and becomes in- 
finite of tlie first order for t = ao. 

X-r T-— — ■ -■■ — ■ ■■ — remains finite for t = ± 1, 

and ( = ± -, likewise for t = ix, and becomes logaritlunically 
infinite for t ~ ± -. 



SECTION IX. 



> MULTIPLY CONNECTED 



46. For the investigation of the multiformity of a function 
defined by an integral, | /(z^dz, the character of the connec- 
tion of the ^-surface, for the fimction f(z) under the integral 
sign, is of special importance. In this relation, we have 
already pointed out (§ 18) the marked distinction existing 
between those surfaces in which every closed line^ forms by 
itself alone the complete boundary of a portion of the surface, 
and those in which every closed line does not possess this 
property. 

We call, after Eiemann, surfaces of the first kind simply 
connected, those of the second kind multiply connected. A cir- 
cular surface, for instance, is simply connected; so is the 
surface of an ellipse, and in general every surface which con- 
sists of a single sheet and is bounded by a line returning 
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simply into itself without crossing itself. Multiply connected 
surfaces can ai-ise when points of discontinuity are excluded 
from simply connected surfaces by means of small circles. 
Por instance, if ■we exclude from a circular surface a point of 
discontinuity a, by enclosing it in a 
small circle k, a surface is formed 
which is no longer simply con- 
nected ; for, if a closed line m be 
drawn round k, this line does not 
constitute the complete boundary 
of a portion of tlie surface by it- 
self alone, but only in connection 
with either the small circle k or the 
outer circle n. But, ■without ex- 
cluding any isolated points, ■we may have multiply connected 
surfaces, when, for instance, they possess branch-points, and 
hence consist of several sheets continuing one into another 
over the branch-cuts. 

The investigations which now follow relate both to Eie- 
mann surfaces and also to other quite arbitrarily formed 
eurfiicee. Nevertheless, ■we must exclude such surfaces as 
either separate along a line into several sheets, or consist of 
several portions connected only in isolated points ■without 
winding round such points, as the Eiemann surfaces do, by 
means of branch-cuts. For surfaces of this kind (divided sur- 
faces), the properties to be developed would not be valid in 
their full extent. But since ■we have here, nevertheless, to do 
■with surfaces the structures of which can be extraordinarily 
manifold, we must seek to base our investigations as much as 
possible upon general considerations. 

In the first place t p -tai t to btai a d fi ite criterion 

by which we can di t h wh th n t closed line 

forms by itself al th mpl t 1 d fa portion of 
the surface. To tl 1 k th t fc portions of a 

surface are said tobco dwh fmay point of one 

portion to any point fth tl w anjis Inga contin- 
uous line without I 1 1 the ( 
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case, the portions of the surface are said to be distinct. If a 
portion A of the surface be completely bounded, it must be 
sepEirated by its boundary from the other portion B of the 
surface ; otherwise, we could pass from ^ to B without cross- 
ing the boundary of A, and hence that boundstry would not be 
complete. 

We will assume that the surface to be considered is bounded 
by one or more Hues, that it possesses an edge consisting of 
one or more boundary-edges. We will always assume that 
these lines return simply into themselves and nowhere branch. In 
the Eiemann surfaces, this is always the ease, since in these 
a boundary-line has only one definite continuation at every 
place, even where it passes into another sheet ; but in divided 
surfaces this would not always bold. In order that, within 
such a surface, a closed line m may form by itself alone the 
complete boundary of a portion of the surface, the following 
condition is necessary and sufficient. By the line m a 
piece, containing none of the original boundary-lines, must be 
separated from the given surface, We can now show that this 
condition is satisiied, when we can come from any point of 
the line m to the edge of the surface, without crossing the line 
m, only on one side ; that, on the contrary, when this is possi- 
ble on each side of the line m, the latter cannot form a com- 
plete boundary. 

Por, if we suppose the surface actually cut along the line m, 
two cases are possible: either the surface is divided by the 
section into distinct pieces, or it is not. In the latter case, no 
part is separated from the surface, and therefore m cannot form 
the boundary of a piece. Since, however, in this case all por- 
tions of the surface are stiU connected, we can come from 
either side of m to the boundary of the surface. 

If, in the opposite case, the siuface be divided by the section 
along m into distinct pieces, it reduces to only two pieces, A 
and B, because an interruption of the connection has nowhere 
occurred along one and the same side of m. Now, either 
both pieces A and B can contain original boundary-lines, or 
only one of these pieces can. If both contain boundary-lines, 
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neither of ttem is bounded by m alone; in tMs case, we can 
again come from m to an edge of the surface on each side of 
m. If, on the other hand, only the one piece B contain one or 
more honndary-lines, and the other piece A not, then m forms 
by itself alone the complete boundary of A, and we ca,n come to 
the edge of the surface only on one aide of m, namely, in B, 
not on the other side in A. Consequently a closed line m 
does, or does not, actually form a complete boundary by itseH 
alone, according as we can come from m to a boundary of the 
surface only on one side, or on each side of m. (Cf. Pig. 36, 
where we can come from aji arbitrary point of the line m on 
the one side to the part of the boundary h, on the other side to 
the part of the boundary n.) 

This criterion cannot be immediately applied to completely 
closed surfaces, which, as for instance a spherical surface, do 
not possess a boundary. But we can assign a boundary to 
such a surface by taking at any place an infinitely small circle, 
or what is the same, a single point as boundary. (We suppose 
a sheet of the surface pricked through with a needle at some 
point.) This point, or the circumference of the infinitely 
small circle, then constitutes the boundary or edge of the 
surface. We shall always, hereafter, suppose a closed sur- 
face bounded in this way by a point, which can, moreover, 
be assumed in any arbitrary place in the surface. By this 
means the above criterion also becomes applicable to closed 
surfaces. We may now adduce some examples in illustration 
of the preceding. 

(i.) A spherical surface is simply connected. For, if we 
draw in it any closed line m, and assume anywhere iu the 
surface a point x as boundary, we can always come to x from 
JH. only on the one side, never at the same time on the other 
side ; therefore every closed line m forms by itself alone a 
complete boundary, 

(ii.) If a surface have a branch-point a, at which n sheets 
of the surface are connected, and if a portion of the surface be 
bounded by a line making n circuits round the point a, and 
therefore being closed, the portion of the surface so bounded is 
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simply connected. For in whatever way we may draw therein 
a closed line, we can always come only on the one side oi the 
same to the edge of the sarface. 

(iii.) A siirface consisting of two slieete closed at infinity 
and poasessir^ two branch-points a and b (Fig 37), which aie 
connected by a br^nch-cut 
ia a simply connei ted sui- 
face. We ran m this cise 
draw only three diWerent 
kinds of closed lines . such 
as enclose no branch-point, 
such as enclose one, and 
sueh as enclose two. The 
first and last kinds are not 
essentially different from 
each other ; for, according 
as we regard such a line m 
or 11 as the boundary of the 
inner or outer portion of the surface, it encloses either both 
branch-points or neither. But such a line as ™ or n always 
forms a complete boundary, for we can always come from it to 
the arbitrarily assumed boundary-point only on the one side. 
A finite closed line enclosing only one branch-point, for instance 
a, goes twice round the same, because 
in crossing the branch-cut it enters the 
second sheet, and therefore, in order to 
return into the first and become closed, 
it must again cross the braneh-eut. But 
then it likewise forms a complete bound- 
ary. 

(iv.) The preceding surface becomes 

multiply connected, when once it is 

bounded in each sheet by a closed line 

(k and k, Fig. 38 ; the dotted line runs 

in the second sheet) ; for now a line enclosing a and b in the 

first sheet does not form a complete boundary, because we can 

come from it to the edge of the surfaee on each side ; namely, 
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on the one side directly to k, on the othBr to h over the 
branch-cut. 

(v.) A surface consisting of two sheets, closed at infinity, and 
pcffiseesing four branch-points joined in pairs by branch-cuts ab, 
cd, is multiply connected (Fig. 39). For, if we draw a line m, 
enclosing the points a and b in the first sheet, we can come from 
the same to the arbitrarily assumed boundary-point x on each 
side. If X be in the first sheet, say, this is done directly on the 
one side, on the other, ^^ 

however, by crossing 
the branch-cut ab. By 
this means we arrive 
in the second sheet and 
can, without meeti 
the line m (since this 
runs entirely in the first / 
sheet), come to the ^ 
other branch-cut cd , *'"'■ '"'■ 

crossing it, we return again into the first sheet and so arrive, 
as before, at x. 

47. Now it is of the greatest importance that wo be able 
to modify a multiply connected surfaee into one simply con- 
nected by adding certain boundary-lines. As will appear later 
(§ 66), this is always possible in a Eiemann surface, if it have 
a finite number of sheets and branch-points, and if its bo\indary- 
lines form a finite line-system (in the meaning of § 50). These 
new boundary-lines are called, after Eiemann, cross-cuts. That 
is, by a cross-cut is understood in general a line which begins 
at one point of a boundary, goes into the interior of the surface 
and, without anywhere intersecting either another boundary- 
line or itself, ends at a point of the boundary. In order that 
the meaning and extent of this definition may be made perfectly 
clear, let us consider somewhat more in detail the different 
kinds of cross-cuts. A cross-cut can connect with each other 
two points of the same boundary-line (ab, Fig. 40) ; also, two 
points (cd) situated on different boundary-lines. It can also 
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end in the same point of a boundary-line in wticli it began 
(efge), and tberefore be a. closed line. This is especially the 
case, when a cross-cut is to be drawn in a closed surface ; for, 
since in such a surface the original boundary consists of only 
a sii^le point (§ 46), the cross-cut must begin in this point and 
also end in it, unless the case to be immediately mentioned 
occurs, in which it ends in a point of its previous course. It 
has been stated already that the cross-cuts are to be regarded 
as boundary-lines, added to the already existing boundary-lines. 
Hence, if across-cut have been begun, its points are immediately 
regarded as belonging to a newly added boundary ; and since 
it is only necessary for a cross-cut to end in a point of a bound- 
ary, it can also end in one of its previous points (abed, Pig. 41). 





I"or the same reason, since each cross-cut already drawn forme 
part of the boundary, a subsequent cross-cut can begin or end 
at a point of a previous one. {Fig. 41, where ef is a pre- 
vious cross-cut, and gh a subsequent one.) Finally, stress is to 
be laid upon the following consideration. Since a cross-cut is 
never to cross a boundary-line, it is also never to cross a 
previous cross-cut. Therefore, if a line joining two boundary- 
points cross a previous cross-cut, such a line forms not one, 
but two cross-cuts ; since one ends at the point of intersection, 
and at the same point a new one begins. Thus, for instance, 
in Fig. 42, the two lines ab and cd form not two, but three 
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cross-cuts; namely, according as at or cd was first drawn, 
either ab, ce, ed, or cd, ae, eb. In like manner, two croaa-cuts 
are formed by the line fghi, namely, fglig and gi, or ighg and gf. 

In all eaaes a cross-cut is to be regarded 
as a section actually made in tlie surface, 
so tliat in it two boundary-lines {the two 
edges produced by the section) are always 
united, one of which belongs as bound- 
ary-line to the portion of the surface 
lying on one side of the cross-cut, the 
other to that on the other aide. 

The possibility of modifying multiply 
connected surfaces into simply connected 
surfaces may be brought into consideration 
in the first place in some simple cases. 
Por instance, if a cross-cut be be drawn in ^^^ ^ 

the surface bounded by the lines h and n 
(Tig. 43), and if both sides of the aame be included in the 
boundary (since the surface is regarded as actually cut through 
along 6c), a closed line can no longer be drawn to include 





Jc, but every closed line forms by itself alone a complete 
boundary. The aame condition is obtained in the surface 
bounded by the lines h, k, n (Fig. 44) by means of the cross- 
cuts ai>, cd. We remark that, in the laat example, the modi- 
fication into a simply connected aurface can be effected in 
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several ways, but always by means of two crosa-ciits ab, 
for example, as in Fig. 45 and Fig. 46, 




48, We now proceed to tbe general investigation of tliQ 
resolvability of a multiply connected surface into one simply 
connected, and to that end we prove some preliminary proposi- 
tions. 

1. If a surface T be not resolved by any eross^^ut ab into dis- 
tinct pieces, it is tn/idtvply connected. 

Let us first assume that the end-points a and 6 of the croaa- 
eut both lie on the original boundary of T; by this assumption, 
however, we are not to exclude the case in which a and & 
coincide. Since, according to the hypothesis, the cross-cut ab 
does not divide the surface into distinct pieces, the two sides of 
the same are connected, and a closed line wi. can be drawn from 
a point c on the cross-cut which leads from one side of it through 
the interior of tbe surface to the other side.^ Such a closed line 
Ml, however, does not form by itself alone a complete boundary ; 
for we can come from e on each side of m along the croas-cirt 
to the edge of T, that is, to a and b. Therefore T is in fact 
multiply connected. The same is tme, if the croas-cut, not 
resolving the surface, be such a one as ends in a point of its 
previous course (cf. Fig. 41, abed). For, in that case, we must 
be able to draw from a point c, situated on the closed part of 
the cross-cut, a closed line m, leading from the one side of the 

'This construction is to be ho understood iiere, and likewise also later, 
tliat the line m would be cloaed, if the cross-out did not exist. 
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same to the other side.^ But such a eloaed line m does not 
form a complete boundary, since we can come from c on each 
side of m along the cross-cut to the edge of the surface, that 
is, to a. (In Fig. 41, the two paths are d>a and cdba.) 

II. It is aiways possible to draw, in a invXtiply connected sur- 
faoe, at least one crosa-ciit wMcIt does not resolve the surface irUo 
distinct pieces. 

Since the surface is multiply connected, there is in it at least 
one closed line m ivhich does not form by itself alone a com- 
plete boundary ; thus we can come from each side of this line to 
the edge of the surface (§ 46). "We can therefore draw from a 
point of the line m two lines, era and cb, which go on different 
sides of the line m through the interior of the surface and end 
in the points a and b of the edge (wherein a and 6 may also 
coincide). These two lines then form together a cross-cut crf>, 
because together they may be regarded as one line which 
b^ns in a point a of the edge and, without anywhere crossing 
a boundary line, ends in a point b of the edge. This cross-cut 
does not, however,, resolve the surface, for we can come along 
the line in itself from the one side of the cross-cut to the other 
side of the same ; ao that these two pieces of the surface are 
connected and not distinct. 

Note, —The foregoing shows at the same time how we eaa draw in a 
mnitlply connected surface a cross-cut wbich does not divide tlie surface, 
when we know in the surface a closed line which forma by itself alone & 
complete boundary. 

III. A surface consisting of one piece can be resolved at most 
into two pieces by a etoss tut 

Either the portions of the surface lying on each side of the 
cross-cut are connected, m which case the cross-cut does not 
resolve the surface ; oi tliey are not connected, in which case 
those portions of the surface he m distinct pieces. If the 
number of the latter amount to more than two, there must 

'This is possible when for instance witliin the closed portion fte^, there 
is a branch-cut which the hnp m can cdss, thereby coming intti another 
slieet in which it docs not meet the cross-cut, and when by means of a 
second branch-cut it can return to the initial point. 
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occur an interruption of the connect on m a poitioi f tl e 
surface lying on one and the same side of the cress t but 
this is not the case, because the cro&s-cut nowhere crosses a 
boundary-line.^ 

IV, A siwply connected surface is resol/oed hy e^my oioss -ut 
into two distinct pieces, each of which *s aqam by itself i!W)j '/ 
connected. 

The first part of the proposition follow b iminc batelv fiom 
I. and III,; for, if no oross-cnt ■would lesohe the surface 
the latter could not be simply connected, and it cannot be 
resolved into more than two pieces. But it is evident with- 
out further proof that each of the pieces formed must be 
by itself simply conneeted ; for, since in the unresolved 
surface every closed line forms by itself a complete boundary, 
the same also holds of every closed line which runs entirely 
■within one of the pieces formed. 

V. A simply connected surface is resol/oed by q cross-cuts into 
g + 1 disHnct pieces, eadi of whidi is by itself simply connected. 

If, after the surface is first resolved into two distinct pieces 
by one cross-cut (IV.), a new cross-cut be drawn, this can run 
in only one of the two pieces already formed, because it is not 
allowed to cross the first cross-cut (§ 47) ; but it resolves the 
portion in which it falls into two pieces, so that the two cross- 
outs divide the surface into three pieces. These again are ea«h 
by itself simply connected. If we now draw a new cross-cut, 
again only one of the already existing pieces is resolved; 
and likewise the number of pieces is increased only by unity 
for every succeeding cross-cut. Therefore, at the end, after q 
cross-cuts have been drawn, g + 1 distinct pieces are formed ; 
and these are eaeh by itself simply connected (IV.). 

Cor. From this follows immediately : If there be a system 
of surfaces consisting of a distinct pieces, each by itself simply 
connected, this is resolved by g cross-cuts into a + q simply 
connected pieces. 

1 Id the case of a cross-cut ending in a point of its prerious course, tte 
one side consists of the porfJons of the aarfac* on the inside contiguous to 
the closed part, the other side of the remaining portions of the snrface. 
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Note. — The foregoing considerations are also applicable to tliecaseiii 
which the a pieces of which the origioal system consists are not all simply 
connected. In that. case, howerer, the distinction occurs, that there may 
now be cross-cuts not resolving tie pieces in. which they are constructed ; 
and finally, as a coosequeace, that, after the introduction of the q cross- 
cuts, less than a+q distinct pieces are formed. But more tiana+g pieces 
cannot arise. We conclude therefore ; If q cross-cuts be drawn in a 
system of surfaces consisting of o pieces, tiie number of pieces arising 
thereby is eitlier equal to or less than a -|- g, but never greater than 
a + q. 

VI. If a surface be resolved by every cross-cut into distinct 
pieces, it is simply amnected. 

For, were it multiply conneoted, it could not be resolved by 
every cross-cut (II.)- 

VII. If a surface T be resolved by amy mie definite cross-cut Q 
into two distinct pieces, A and B, each of which is by itself simply 
connected, T is also simply connected. 

We stall show that, under the given hypothesis, every cross- 
cut drawn in T must resolve this surface. In the first place, 
it is evident that every cross-cut which lies entirely ■within A 
or B, and which therefore does not cross Q, resolves the sur- 
face ; for if such a cross-cut lie entirely within A, for instance, it 
resolves A mt two dibtmct jieces (IV.), and that one of these 
pieces which is c ntiguo v^ ty Q to ether with B, forms one 
piece of r an 1 the other forms a second piece distinct from 
the foimei If however a crobicut Q' cross Q one or more 
times, it is d vided by the points if intersection into parts 
which foim ijioas uts m either A or B, and which therefore 
again le^olve these portions into distinct pieces (IV.). Thus 
Tve cannot come tiori the one sile of Q' to the other side 
either in .il or in £ But then this is also not possible in T, 
i.e., by crossing Q 1 ecause theieby we always come only from 
AtoB oreomeisely Therefore Q likewise divides the sur- 
face. Since this is res Ivel into t vo distinct pieces by every 
cross-c it it IS simply connected (VI ) 

VIII If I miltiply connected surface he resolved into two 
distinct p eeet b / a cross-cut at least one of the pieces is again 
muUip})/ o eoted 
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For, if both were simply connected, T could not be multiply 
connected (VII.). 

IX. If a surface consisting of one piece he resolved hy q cross- 
cuis into 9 + 1 pieces, each of which is iy itself siwply connected,, 
then it is itself simply connected. 

Each of the cross-cuts drawn divides the part in which it 
falls into two distinct pieces ; for, if only a single one shoidd 
not do this, there woiild at the end be less than q + 1 distinct 
pieces, since a cross-cut can never divide a portion into more 
than two pieces (III.). If the given surface were multiply 
connected, the first cross-cut could at most cut off one simply 
connected piece (VIII.), the other piece remaining multiply con- 
nected. If we now assume, in order to emphasize the most 
favorable case, that the cross-cut is drawn every time in the 
multiply connected portion, so that from this a simply con- 
nected piece is detached, at the end a piece would remain which 
is not simply connected. In general, by each mode of resolu- 
tion, either less than q + 1 pieces would have been formed, or 
at least one of these pieces would necessarily be multiply 
connected. 

49. From these preliminary principles we now proceed to 
the following fundamental proposition : — 



If a surface, or a system, of surfaces, T, b 
by q\ cross-cuts Qi into o^ distinct pieces, and in a second way by 
§3 cross-cuts Qj into a^ distinct pieces, in such a manner that both 
the «! pieces of the Jirst way and also the a, pieces of the second 
laay are, each by itself, simply connected, then in all cases 

qj-cij^qs- «2- 

iVoo/'— The two systems of surfaces formed from T by 
means of the cross-cuts Qi and Qj may be called Ti and T^ 
respectively. If we draw either the lines Q^ in T^ or the lines 
Qi in Ts, we obtain in both cases the same system of surfsices, 
exactly the same figure. Call this new system of surfaces @[, 

1 RiemaiiD, Grundlagen, u.s. w., a. 6. 
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The lines Q2 form, it is true, qs ci-oss-cuts in the original 
siirfaee T, but not necessarily the same number when drawn 
in J",; for, since on the one hand the lines Q^ cease to exist as 
cross-cuts in T, if they coincide entirely with the lines Q„ and 
since on the other hand they may be divided by the lines Qi 
into several parts (each part forming a distinct cross-cut), the 
number of cross-cuts actually formed in Z\ by the lines Q^ may 
be less, or even greater than q^. Likewise, also, the number 
of cross-cuts formed by the lines Qi in the system T^ may 
be different from 51, We will designate the cross-cuts formed 
by the lines Q^ in Tj by Q^', their number by q^'; the cross-cuts 
formed by the lines Qi in T^ by Q/, their number by q,'. The 
essential feature of the proof consists then in tliis, that, if 
we let 

93' = q2 + m, 

then also g/ = Qi + m. 

To prove this, let ns direct our attention to the end-points' 
of the cross-<uts, observmg that the number of cross-cuts is 
half as gi'eat as the number of their end-points, and that this 
is invariably the case if we only count twice a point at which 
the initial point ot one cross-cut coincides with the terminal 
point of another. Accordingly, the number of end-points of 
the q^ cross-cuts Q^ is 2q,. But if these be regarded as cross- 
cuts Q2' in the system T„ already resolved by the lines Qi, on 
the one hand some end-points of the lines Qj may cease to be 
end-points of the lines Q^', and on the other hand new points 
may occur as end-points of the lines Q^'. (Cf. Pig. 47, wherein 
the lines Qi are represented by the heavier lines, the lines Qn 
by the lighter. In places where a line Q, coincides with a 
line Q2, wholly or in part, they are represented running closely 
beside each other.) 

(1) An end-point of a line Q^ is always at the same time an 
end-point of a line Q^', if it do not fall on one of the lines Qi 
{e.g., a or ^), and also in the case when only an en^-pcdnt of a 

' We wiE call ihs initial and. terminal points of i 
two end-points of the same. 
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line Qa eomcides with an end-point of a line Qi (e.g., c or g). 
On tlie other hand an end-poirit of a line Qj is «o( at the same 
time also an end-point of a hne Q^', if the line Q^ coincide for 
a distance from this end-point (or also completely) with a line 
Qi (e.g., ds, &r, op, po). In such a case the point in question 
either ceases altogether to exist as an end-poiiit of a line Q^' 
(e.g., or p), or it is only displaced as such. (While, for in- 
stance, the cross-cut dsfi, regarded as a line Q2, begins at d, 
the same, regarded as a line Q2, begins only at s ; d is there- 
fore an end-point of a line Q^ but not of a line Q2.) Now 
this can occur in two cases : either the segments which coin- 
cide are both end-pieces of a line Qa and a line Qi respec- 
tiTcly (e.g., ds), or an end-piece of a line Q^ coincides with a 




mid-piece of a line Q, (e.g., Sr, op, po). If, therefore, v be the 
number of times that an end-piece of a line Qj coincides with 
an end-piece of a line Q^ aud v^ be the number of times that 
an end-piece of a line Q^ coincides with a mid-piece of a line 
Qi, then 

is the number of end-points of the lines Q2 which are not at the 
same time end-points of the lines Q^'. The number 2 q^ of end- 
points of the lines Q^ must therefore be diminished by p + vj. 
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Similar considerations are applicable to the cross-cuts ft. 
An end-point of a line Qi ceases to be an end-point of a line 
Qi, when an end-piece of a line Qj coincides either with an end- 
piece of a line Q, (e.g., ds) or with a mid-piece of a line Qj (e.g., 
ecf). If therefore vi be the number of times that an end- 
piece of a line Q, coincides with a mid-piece of a line Q^, then 

V + Vi 

is the numbei of end points oi the linea Qi which are not at 
the same time end points o± the lines Qi'i therefore the num- 
ber 2 3i of end points of the lines Qi must be diminished by 
v + vi. 

(2) But now new points appear as end-points of the lines 
Q2 oy: Qi, which are not end-pomts of tlie lines Q2 or Q,. Let 
us again consider first the lines Qi As new end-points of these 
lines appear, in the first place, the displaced points mentioned 
above (e.g., r or s) ; then, also, both those points at which a 
niidrpoint of a line Q2 coincides with a mid-point of a line Q, 
(e.g., y and rj), and those near which a mid-piece of a line Q2 
coincides with a mid-piece of a line Qi (e.g., tu). All these 
cases can be characterized as those in which the lines ft and 
Q2 either meet or separate in their mid-course. Let ^ denote 
the number of times that this occurs. The following consider- 
ations are to be noted, however, concerning the determination 
of this number ;i. In the first place, wherever a line ft has 
common with a line Q, only a single mid-point (not a segment; 
e.g., at y or ij), this point must be counted twice, because it is 
a terminal point of a line ft' and at the same time an initial 
point of a new line ft'. We will, however, stipulate that the 
number /:i be so determined that its value shall be independent 
of whether we put the lines ft in relation to the lines Q„ or, 
conversely, the lines ft in relation to the lines ft. This 
requires us to take the greater number, whenever the one 
relation produces a greater number of points to be counted 
than the other, for two particular cross-cuts. The points which 
are thus counted too often must then be set aside. Now this 
case occurs with the cross-cuts ft' when, and only when, an end- 
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piece of a line Qi, coinciding with a line Q^, terminates ' in that 
mid-point of the line Q^ with which a mid-point of another line 
Qi coincides (e.g., at e, where fe ends ; here in the determination 
of It, e must be counted twice, because xc and ab have only one- 
point common at e, and e is at tiie same time an end-point of ea 
and em ; but e occurs on icc only once as an end-point, namely, 
of xe, while the segment ec, regarded aa a line Q^', begins only 
at q, which point must likewise be counted in the determina^ 
tion of It). This caae occurs therefore when, and always when, 
an end-piece of a Une Q, coincides with a mid-piece of a line 
Qaj for, that this may be possible, another line Q^ mast at the 
same time pass through the end-point of this line Q[. The 
number of times that an end-piece of a line Qi coincides with a 
mid-piece of a line Q2 was denoted above by v^. Therefore, 
among the points counted in the determination of the number 
ft, are vi such points as are not end-points of the lines Qj', 
Therefore the number of new end-points of the lines Q^' which 
occur amounts to 



) Q, ends in a point of i 



- V|. 

iTliis caae can also occur wlien the 
preTious course. Cf. tlie tliird note, 

2 Cf. preceding note. 

* Tliere are also cases in which the number /i can be computed in 
different ways ; the difference n — vj, however, remains the same. In 
Fig, 48, two such cases are given. The cross-cut abcdb (a line Qi), end- 
a point of its previous course, coincides with ef (as a line §2) along 



the part bd. Now, if 




take tlie first in the sense afidcS, we have ti 
points fi on each cross-cut, namely, 6 and 
d ; therefore f( = 2, and, M being at the 
same time a mid-piece, vi = 0. If, on 
the other hand, we tate the line ^i in the 
sense abc^b, 6 is to be counted twice, and 
we have therefore now >i = 3 ; at the same 
time, however, db is an end-piece of the 
line ^1 which coincides with a mid-piece 
of the line $2, and therefore n — 1. The 
di&erence ft — i^ is m both cases the same. 
The other example 19 similar to the pre- 
ceding In this we have the choice ot 
assuming Ihik as the previons 
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The reaaoning is similar in the determination of tlie number 
of points wMch enter as new end-points of the lines Qi'. The 
number />. remains the same as before, if it be determined in the 
manner given above. Among these /i points, however, those 
are not end-points of the lines Q'l near which an end-piece of 
a line Qa coincides with a mid-piece of a line Q, (e.g., near 3, 
which point is to be counted twice ; it enters, it is true, as an 
end-point of 8», but not of 86, because this cross-cut, regarded 
as a line Qi, begins only at r). According to the above nota^ 
tion this occurs v^ times ; therefore the number of points which 
enter as new end-points of the cross-cuts Qi equals 



Now, according to (1), v + v^ end-points are to be snbtractod 
from the original 2^^ end-points, and, according to (2), /i — ri 
new end-points are to be added. Therefore the number 2 q^' of 
end-points of the cross-cuts Q^' is 

2q,' = 2q,-(v + v,) + (j^ - vi), 
and hence q,' = ^^ ^ /- -(v + ^i + v.) . 

On the other hand, according to (1), v + vi end-points are 
to be subtracted from the original 2qi end-points of Q„ and 
according to (2), n — v^ are to be added. The number 2 g/ of 
end-points of the cross-cuts Qi therefore is 

2q,' = 2q,-iy + v^) + (l>.-~v,), 
.,-,.1 !..„.. . r _ „ , f^-Cr + Vi + v^) 



and hfg as ttie subsequent one, or gfhik as the previous and hi as the 
aubseq^uent cross-cut. Tbe piece fki coincides with the cross-out mtt of 
the second kind. If we chooae the first order, we have to count three 
points, k, i, and /; therefore it — S. At tlie same time, however, hf is 
an eod-piece, and therefore ri = 1, On the other hand, with, the second 
order, only/ and i are to he connted, and therefore ,u = 2 ; but at the 
same time i^i = 0, because /A is now a mid-piece. 
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Thurefore, if we let 

2 ^> 

we have simultaneously 

Ss' = ^3 + JM and ?/ = ?i + )w ; 

this result was first to be proved. 

Let us, before proceeding further, consider Fig. 47 i 
in reference to the above-described relations. 




In the following table the cross-cuts Qi are enumerated in 
the first column, and, in the same row with each, are given 
in tbe second column the pieces into which it is divided if 
the surface be regarded as previously resolved by the lines 
Qal the latter therefore are the cross-euta Qi'. The columns 
headed Q^ and Q^ have similai' meanings. 
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Q,- 


Q,>. 


"""^: 


Qi'. 


ab 


ae, em, mn, itS, rl> 


^ 


xe, qc 


cd 


eg, ?7. 7S 


(J 


el, ijo, OZ 


ef 


9/ 


x^ 


xm, tag, g^ 


gh 


gv< vh 


yy 


yii, ng 


ik 


io, pk 


yfi 


yd, 57, 7(3 


kl 


ku,U 


dv 


rp 






M 


et, up, pa. 






op 






Prom this we obtain 

<^, = 6, qi ^tb, m = 9. 
5j = 9, 9/ = 18, 

Let us furth.er enumerate the points (a, indicating each point 
which is to be counted twice by a 2 set over it : 



2 2 2 2 



2 2 

s y 



hence fi = 23. 

The end-pieces which coincide are ; 
class of v-ds, 



therefore » = !i=fc+^-^) = ^ . 9, 

as above. 

The rest of the proof is now very easily given. According 
to the hypothesis, the system Ti consists of a^ distinct pieces, 
each by itself simply connected. , From this the system S is 
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produced by the q^' = jj + «i cross-cuts Qj'. The latter system 
consists of only simply conuected pieces {§ 48, IV.). Letting 
5S denote the number of the latter, it follows from § 48, V, that 

m = «! + 9s + m. 
The same system @E is also produced from T^ by the 
q,' = qi + m. 
cross-cuts Q,'. Since, however, according to the hypothesis, 
Ti consists of tt^ distinct pieces, each by itself simply (lon- 
nected, it follows also that 



or i/s — «2 = </i ~ ^i- 

Note. — Having prescribed tlie conditions to be kept in mind in tJie 
proof of tliia proposition, we can prove it more briefly in the following 
maainer ; i Let ua assume, in tlie first place, Uiat the lines Qi and §a have 
in common only this, that a line of the one kind simply crosses one of Urn 
other, and in snoh a way that the point of intersection is not an end-point 
of a cross-cut. H anoh a case occur !c times, we have, according to the 
above explanation and with the preceding notation, 

and therefore q^' = 32 + *, Qi' — qi + k. 

If, however, botli systems lie in any arbitrary relation to each other, 
the lines §1 and §a In part crossing one another at arbitrary points, in 
part touching one another, or even, eoineiding with one another wholly or 
in part, then an infinitely small deformation of the lines of one system 
can cause the coincidence either to be entirely removed or to conform 
only to the foregoing hypothesis. If, after such a deformation, k points 
of intersection occur, it follows again that 

33' = cii + k and 5i' — Qi + k, 
from which the proposition follows as above. If this hold after the 
infinitely small deformation, it must also be valid before the same ; for 
by this deformation neither the number of cross-oats nor the number of 
pieces into which the surfanse is resolved is changed. 

I Neumann, Yorlesnagen iiher Biemann's T/>,eorie, u. s. w., S. 21)6. 
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50. The proof of the fundamental proposition given, by 
Riemann and set forth in the pceeediug paragraph renders 
detailed discussions necessary, if none of the cases which 
might possibly occur are to he oyerlooked. 

Neumann's proof is shorter, it is true, but it does not make 
use of the property which forms the principal part of the 
preceding proof, that in general 

3i' = 3i + m, s/^gs + TO, 

This property is important in itself, however, and will later 
have to be applied. On that account it is, perhaps, not un- 
profitable to add still another proof of the fundamental propo- 
sition, which is simpler and which yet employs the above 
property. Such a proof has been given by Lippich.' It pre- 
supposes, it is true, some knowledge of the properties of 
general line-syateme, but it is characterized by great simplicity 
and leads, moreover, to a new and very important principle. 
To give this proof, we must introduce the following preliminary 
considerations.^ 

Digression on line-systems. We will consider a system of 
straight or curved lines which in other respects can he quite 
arbitrary ; yet we do assume that no line of the system ex- 
tends to infinity, and also that none makes an infinite num- 
ber of windings in a finite region. We further assume that 
all the )ine=i are connected with one another, or, if this be not 
the case, that they form only a finite number of pieces. 

Prora edch point of a line we can, following one or more 
lines, take eithei a single path or several paths. Accordingly 
we distinguish thi-ee kinds of points on the lines : (1) Let a 
point from which we can take only one path be called an end- 
point; e.g., a, a^, Oj, ag, in Fig. 49. (2) Call a point from which 
we can proceed by two paths an ordinary point; e.g., b, &,, b^ 
(3) Let a point from which we can take more than two paths 

' F. Lippieh, " Bemerknng zu einem Sittze aua liiemann's Theorie der 
Fuohtionen," u.s.w. (^Silz.-Ser. d. Wien. Acad., Bd. 69, Abth. II., 
Januai 1874.) 

^ The continuation ol tlie main investigation follows in § 52, 
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be called a nodaPpoint, and let it be called w-pie, when n paths 
d from it, i.e., when n line-segments meet in it. In Pig. 
49, is a triple, d a quadruple, 
e a quintuple nodal-point. H"ow-_ 
if a line-system, constituted in 
this way, contain either no end- 
and nodal-points, or only a finite 
number of such points, it wiU be 
called a finite line-system,. We 
will introduce the following addi- 
tional definitions. Let a contin- 
uous line, which contains two 
end-points and in addition only ordinary points, be called a 
simple line-segment, e.g., aba, ; let a continuous line which con- 
tains only ordinary points be called a aimply closed line, e.g., A. 
If, as will immediately occur, a description of connected 
lines of the system be under discussion, it will always be 
assumed that therein no line-segment is described more than 
once, but that the description is always continued and does 
not cease as long as a line-aegment, not yet described and 
connected with the segment last traced, presents a path for 
further motion. Then, on account of the hypothesis made in 
regard to the oonatruetion of the line-system, the description 
must always come to an end sometime. This always occurs 
on arriving at an end-point, but at an ordinary point when, 
and. only when, this was at the same time the initial point. 
At all the nodal-points, aectiona are always to be associated 
with the description in such a way that when a nodal-point is 
passed for the ^rat time, when, therefore, we arrive at the 
nodal-point on one line-segment and leave it on any other, all 
the other line-segments meeting there are to be regarded as 
cut. Each of these latter, then, acquires an end-point at the 
nodal-point, and its connection with the other lines is regarded 
as broken at that point. If this method be adhered to, the 
description does not stop at a nodal-point when we aii'ive at it 
for the first time, but always ends when we return to it for 
the second time. 
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If a line-system do not contain any nodal-points, a single 
end-point cannot occm-'in it; the end-points, provided there 
are any, must rather occur in pairs. For if the stated descrip- 
tion begin at one of the existing end-points, it can end neither 
in a nodal-point (since there are none), nor in an ordinary 
point {since the initial point was not an ordinary point) ; thus 
it can end only in an end-point, and, since an end of the 
description must sometime occur, there must still be a second 
end-point. Therefore, starting from an end-point, we always 
arrive at another end-point, and, since in the meantime we 
have passed through only ordinary points, we have traced a 
simple line-segment. Each existing end-point, therefore, in a 
finite line-system containing no nodal-points, is associated with 
a second end-point, the two together boimding a simple line- 
segment. Since, now, conversely, every simple line-segment 
also possesses two end-points, we conclude : If a Jinite line- 
system contain no ru>d<drpoints, the number of simple linesegmenta 
constituting it is half as great as the number of existing end- 
points. 

In the case of an arbitrary finite line-system affected with 
nodal-points, we can remove the nodal-points altogether by 
means of the sections mentioned above, by regarding all the 
line-segments meeting at each nodal-point as cut except two, 
which are to be left connected. Then each nodal-point is 
-changed into an ordinary point and a number of end-points ; 
and in fact, if the point be an A-ple nodal-point, it is changed 
into one ordinary point and A — 2 end-points. Now, since the 
two line-segments left in connection at each nodal-point can 
be chosen quite arbitrarily, the sections may be effected in 
very many different ways. These having been effected, the 
line-system no longer contains nodal-points, and therefore the 
simple line-segments then contained in it can be found accord- 
ing to the preceding principle, by counting the number of end- 
points which occur. Por instance, if we denote the number of 
end-points contained in the original system by e, the number 
of triple, quadruple, ■■-, )i-ple nodal-points by k^, k„ ■■•, &„, we 
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have, since each ?i-ple nodal-point furnishes A — 2 end-points, 
ia all 

simple end-points ; therefore the number of simple line-segments 
- occurrii^ after the sections ai'e effected equals 

This number depends, however, upon the originally existing 
end- and nodal-points, and is entirely independent of the way 
in ■which the sections were effected, which, as stated, can be 
made in very many different ways. We therefore conclude : 
If all existing rMdol-pmnU be removed from a given finite line- 
system, after tJie sections are effected the- system, contains a series 
of simple line-segments, the number of which is constant and inde- 
pendent of the way in which tJie sections were effected. 

The line-system may originally contain simply closed lines, 
but the sections can always be effected in such a way that 
thereby no new simply closed lines are furnished. Poc this 
could only occur when, after all line-segments except three 
have been cut at a nodal-point, a particular one of these three 
is then cut. But if we choose to cut one of the two other line- 
segments instead of that particular one, no simply closed line 
will thereby be furnished. If the sections be effected in this 
way, and if the system contain originally no simply closed 



1 The numher 


-2)kn 




% according to the above, an even number. If 


we take from i 


t tirst the 


even number 

and then the even number 

the remaining number 

e+ks + k^ + ki + — 







must also be even. Thus it follows that : In a finite Une-syslera the num- 
ber of end-points and of oM nodal-points together is always an even 
nvmber. For instance, it is not possible to draw a line-system containing, 
say, two end-potntB and a quintuple nodal-point (and no more nodal- 
poiata). 
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lines, after the sectiona are effected it consists of only simple 
line-segments constant in number. 

It is of advantage, in a system containing no simply closed 
lines, to conceive the resolution into simple line-segments as 
effected by siicceeaive descriptions, with which, as already 
stated, sections are to be associated at every nodal-point 
passed. Then simply closed lines can never occur, not even 
in the case of a triple nodal-point, because the description 
stoDps at a nodal-point only when we arrive at it for the 
second time. To effect the resolution, we begin the description 
at an end-point; then we must once more arrive at an end- 
point, wliich either originally existed or was furnished by a 
section at a nodal-point previously passed. We have then 
traced a simple line-segment. We next begin the description 
again, either at an originally existing end-point or at one 
furnished by a section, and obtain a second line-segment, etc. 
Should the case oeeui that there is, on one of the simple lin&: 
segments to be traced, no end-point at which to begin the 
description, then there must be a nodal-point in some part of 
the system not yet described; foi, otherwise, this portion 
would contain only ordinary points, and therefore consist of 
only simply closed Hnes, while, according to the hypothesis, 
the system does not contain any such lines. In such a ease 
we get an end-point at a nodal-point by cutting only one line- 
segment, and begin the description at this point. In doing 
so, if the point be a triple nodal-point, we must certainly be 
careful not to cut exactly that line-segment by the section of 
which a simply closed line could be furnished. We therefore 
obtain the following proposition : A finite line-system, not con- 
taining any simply dosed lines, is resolved by successive descrip- 
tions (with whicli a, section is to he associated at ef)ery nodal-point 
passed') into only simple line-segments, the number of whicli is 
<dways the same in whatever way the description, and with it the 
resoliUion into simple line-segments, may be effected. 

51. We win now assume that in a given surface there is a 
finite line-system L, which satisfies the two following conditions ; 
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(1) No end-point is to lie in the interior of the surface, but 
all end-points which occur are to be situated on the boun- 
dary of the surface. (If the surface be closed, it is to be 
regarded as having a boundary -point, by § 46.) 

(2) All parts of the system L are to be connected with the 
boundaiy of the surface, so that, by following the lines, we 
can arrive at the boundary of the surface from any point 
situated on L. 

Such a line-system can, it is true, contain simply closed 
lines, yet every simply closed line, in order to satisfy con- 
dition (2), must have at least one point in common with a 
boundary-line. 

We now first add the boundary-lines to the system L; then 
every point of L situated on the boundary is a nodal-point of 
the system modified by the addition of the boundary-lines, 
since there meet in it at least three line-segments, namely, 
two belonging to the boundary-line, and at least one belonging 
to the system L. The same is also true of the boundary-point 
assumed in a closed surface, if we conceive this as an infi- 
nitely small boundaiy -line. Let us now effect the sections 
at all these nodal-points on the boundary in such a way that 
the line segments belonging to the boundary-line are left 
connected^ but all the line-segments belonging to the system 
L are cut. (Thus all the line-segments meeting at a mere 
boundary-point must be cut.) If we next exclude again the 
boundary-lines, we have changed the system L into another 
system, which we may designate by M. Each of the points 
situated on the boundary in the latter system is now an end- 
point ; and there must be at least one such point, if the system 
L is to satisfy condition (2). Further, the system M does 
not contain any closed lines, since those which may have 
existed in L have been removed by means of the sections. 
In other respects, however, the lines of M are the same as the 
lines of L. 

Therefore, according to the last proposition of the preceding 
paragraph, the system Jf can be resolved by successive descrip- 
tions into none but simple line-segments, constant in number. 
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But it is now easy to show that these line-segments constitute 
a system of cross-cuts drawn in the surface. For, since from 
the preceding considerations there is at least one end-point 
situated on the boundary, the first line-segment can be traced 
from such a point. Tbe second end-point, at which we then 
arrive, camiot by (1) be in the interior, but it is either on the 
boundary or it has been furnished by a section at a nodal-point 
passed. Biit in both caaes the simple line-segment traced is 
a cross-cut ; in tbe second case it is such a cross-cut as ends 
in a point of its previous course. Now there must be still 
another end-point (in case there are any lines not yet traced), 
which is situated either on the boundaiy or on tlie first cross- 
cut, since, otherwise, condition (2) would not be satisfied. 
Thus we can trace a second simple line-segment, starting from 
this point; the second end-point of this segment lies either 
on the boundary or on tbe first croaa-cut, or it is furnished 
by a section on passing through a nodal-poiut. This second 
line-segment is therefore also a cross-cut. The same process 
is repeated aa long as there remain lines not yet traced'; there- 
fore the line-segments collectively do, in fact, constitute a 
system of cross-cuts, and the following proposition, established 
by Lippich, follows : Every finite line-system which occurs in a 
surface, and which satisfies condiHons (1) wtid (2), forms a sys- 
tem, of cross-cuts, completely determined in number, and this 
number remains, always the same in whatever way these cross-cuts 
may be successively drawn- 

From the definition of cross-cuts (§ 47) it is immediately 
obvious that, conversely, every system of cross-cuts forms a 
line-system which satisfies conditions (1) and (2). 

The proof of Biemanu's fundamental proposition, based 
upon this principle, is very simple. In it we retain the notsr 
tion of § 49. If we suppose first the lines Qi and then the 
lines Qj, drawn in the surface T, we obtain a line-aystem which 
consists only of cross-cuts, and which therefore satisfies con- 
ditions (1) and (2). According to the preceding proposition 
this now forms at the same time a system of cross-cuts, fully 
determined in number, and this number may be denoted by s. 
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But the ntimber of the cross-cuts Qi ivas 2, ; if these be drawn, 
tlie liiiea Q^, form <// new cross-cuts, using the former notation, 
and the total number of cross-cuts is thus g, + g^'; therefore 

9i + q-J = s. 
If now, conversely, the cross-cuts Q^ be first drawn, the num- 
ber of which was 53, and then the lines Qi be added, forming 
qj' new cross-cuts, then in all q^ + qi cross-cuts are obtained. 
But the line-system which now exists is exactly the same as 
before, except that the cross-cuts of which it consists have 
been drawn in a different way. Since according to the above 
proposition the number of these cross-cuts must nevertheless 
be the same, it follows that 

q, + qi' = s; 

therefore, q, + qi = 3s -i- <h' or q^ — ?a = q\ — qv 

If we denote the common valiie of these differences by m, we 
have 



Having established the iirst and principal part of the proof, 
we proceed exactly as in § 49. 

52. Let us now consider the case in which the original sur- 
face T consists of a single connected piece, and in which, 
further, each of the sui'faces T, and T^, obtained by means of 
the cross-cuts Qi and Qj, forms a single simply connected sur- 
face. In order that this case may occur, it is necessary in the 
first place that none of the cross-cuts divide the surface ; there- 
fore also, by § 48, II. and IV., that T be multiply connected 
and remain multiply connected, for both modes of resolution, 
until the next to the last cross-cut has been drawn, and be 
rendered simply connected only by means of the last cross-cut. 
In such a case K| = ((a = l; accordingly ^2 — l = g, — 1, and 
hence ffa— 91. From this result we obtain the following propo- 
sition : 
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If it be possible by means of cross-ends to modify a multiply 
connected surface into one simply connected, and if this be possi- 
ble in more titan one way, then the number of cross-cuts by means 
of which t!ie modificaiion is effected is always the sctme. 

In addition to this proposition the following is of the greatest 
importance : 

If a multiply connected surface can be modified into one simply 
conTiected in any one definUe way by means of q c/ross-cuts, tlien 
this modification is always effected by m,eans of q cross-cvis, in 
whatever way these may he drawn, provided only that they do not 
divide the surface. 

Although it has been proved in the preceding proposition 
that the numher of cross-cuts remains the same if the resolu- 
tion into a simply connected surface be possible in a second 
way, yet it remains to be discussed wliether this resolution can 
in fact be effected in a second way; whether, on the contrary, 
for the modification into a eimply connected surface, the 
cross-cuts must not be drawn in a definite way, according to 
a definite rule, so that, if they be not so drawn, the surface 
always remains multiply connected and a simply connected 
surface is never obtained, however far the drawing of the 
cross-cuts may be continued. But we can in fact show that 
this case cannot occur. We therefore assume that the surface 
T is modified by q croee-cuts Qi, drawn in a definite way, into 
a simply connected surface T^.. Then in the first place it 
follows from the preceding proposition that, if instead of the 
former cross-cuts others be drawn, the surface T cannot be 
made simply connected by means of less than q eroas-euts. 
Hence, by § 48, II., it is possible to draw q other cross-<uts 
Qj, which likewise do not divide the surface, by means of 
which a surface r^ may be formed; the question then arises, 
whether T^ must be simply connected. Let us form, as in 
§ 49, a new system of surfaces S from T, and T^ in two ways, 
first by drawing the lines Q^ in ^n ^nd secondly by drawiag 
tlie lines Q, in T^ ks in § 49, let the number of cross-cuts 
which the lines Q^ form in T^ be denoted by q + m. Then, 
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according to the hist part of the piooi of the fundamental 
proposition (& 4"* or *i 51) the numtei of cross-cuts which the 
lines Q form in 7 is likew ise g + n No v T^ is, according, 
to the ast-nmption a single simi ly connected surface, which is 
ti-ansformed hj q+ri oio'is-cnts into the si=!tem of surfaces 
S; theietoie (I consists of q+ « + ! distmct pieces, each by 
itself simply connected (S 48 V) Bit the same system is 
also prod iced from Tj h^ q + m cioss cuts therefore the sur- 
face Tj, which consists of one piece ha*, the property that it 
is resolved hj q + m cio'is cuts into q+m + t distinct pieces, 
each bj itself simply fonnected Thus ty & 48, IX,, T^ is in 
fact simplj connected. 

Upon this is based a classification of surfaces and the more 
exact determination of their connection. 

If a surface be multiply connected a cross-cut can be di'awn 
in it which does not divide the uuitace |& 4b II) If the case 
occur that, after the addition of this hist cross-cut the suitace 
has become simply connected, then aucoiding to the Ust piopo 
sition it is changed into a simplj connected biufirce by ' eiy 
cross-cut which does not divide it In this cise the surface 
is said to be doubly connected. 

But if, after tbe first cross-cut is diawn the 'lUiface remain 
multiply connected, a new erobs-cut can be drawn ^hich does 
not divide it. If this change it into a 'iimply connected sur 
face, the same result is obtained bj me%ns of an> other t^ o 
cross-cuts which do not divide the suif%ce The surface is 
then said to be triply connected 

If the sui-face be still multiply connected xftei the addition 
of the second cross-cut, a third cin then be drawn which does 
not divide the surface, and, according is the resolution mto i 
simply connected surface is effected by means of thtec Tovt 
etc., cross-cuts, the surface is said to be quadruply qmntuply, 
etc., connected. 

In general, a sttrface is aa/id to be {q + 1)-^^^ connected wMn 
it can be cfianged by meoMS ofq croea-cuts into a simply conneHed 
Hurface. In that case it is unimportant how the cross-cuts are 
drawn, provided only that none of them divide the surface. 
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But after the surface becomes simply connected, it is no longer 
possible to draw a cross-cut in it which does not divide the 
eui-face (§ 48, IV.). 

53. We are now prepared to prove some propositions, in 
part relating to the variation or non-variation of the order 
of connection,' in part relating to boundary-lines. 

I. The order of connectioJi of a surface is diwdnished by unity 
by every cross-eut wkidi does not divide it. 

Por, if the surface be (q + l)-ply connected, it follows from 
the second proposition of § 52 that, however the first cross-cut 
which does not divide the surface may be drawn, the resolution 
into a simply connected surface ia always effected by means 
of 5 — 1 cross-cuts; hence the new aurfaee is ?-ply connected. 

II, If a line be drawn from a point a of the boundary into the 
interior of the surface, and if, without returning into itself, it 
end in a point c in the interior of the surface, such a line does 
not cliange tlie order of connection of the surface. (If a section 
be made along this line, it is called a s?rf.) 

Call the original surface T and that formed by the intro- 
duction of the line ac, T'. In the first place it is evident that, 
if T be simply connected, 1" must also be simply connected; 
for, if every closed line in T form by it=!elf alone the complete 
boundaiy of a portion of the surface, so also does every closed 
line in I", i.e., every line which does not cross ac. Therefore 
let T be multiply connected, say (g + l)-ply. Then a cross- 
cut which does not divide the surface can always be drawn in 
T (§ 4S, II.), and in fact so that the line ac forms part of the 
same. This is always possible ; for, if the cross-cut be drawn 
as directed in § 48, II., with the help of a closed line which 
does not form by itself alone a complete boundary, it can be 
made to run from a point of the latter on each side to the 
edge of the surface in an entirely arbitrary way; therefore, 
since a lies on the edge, so that ac always forms part of the 
same. Let this cross-cut be denoted by acb, and let tlie surface 
formed from T by means of it be called 2"'; then the latter 
1 Sometjmes called conneOMUy. (Tr.) 
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surface is g-ply connected (I.). But T" can also be formed 
from T' by means of the line cb, and this line forms in T' a 
cross-cut which does not divide the surface, because it is so. 
drawn that the contiguous portions of the surface on both 
sides of it are connected. Consequently T' has the property, 
that it is changed into a g^ply connected surface by means of 
one cross-cut which does not divide the siirface ; therefore T' 
is (g + l)-ply connected, just as T was. 

Note. — This propositioa remains perfectly valid, if tlie internal point 
c be a branch-point. 

III. If a- single point c be removed from a surface T at any 
place, the order of connection is tliereby inci-eased by unity. 

Let the surface formed by the removal of the point c be 
called T'. Connect the point c with any point a of the bound- 
ary of 2" by means of a line which does not intei'sect itself, 
thereby foi-ming a new surface T". Then the latter can also 
be regarded as a surface formed from T by drawing the line 
(ic, which staits from a boiuidary-point a and ends in an 
interior point c; therefore the order of connection of T" is the 
same as that of T (II-)- On the other hand, ac is a cross-cnt 
in 2" which does not divide the surface, since we can pass 
round c from the one side to the other. Accordingly, by I., 
2" is of an order higher by unity than T", and therefore also 
than T. 

Note. ^The preceding does not lose its validity if tlio point removed 
be a, brancli-poiiit. 

IV. If an (actiudly) closed line, forming by itself alone the 
complete boundary of a portion of a surface, be draim in any 
position in a portion whieJi, contains either no branchpcmi or at 
most one (of any order [§ 13]), and if the portion bounded by 
tJiis line be removed from the surface, the order of connection is 
thereby increased by unity. 

Tor the order of connection will not be changed, if the 
boundary-line which bounds the piece removed be more and 

IK r be a closed surface, it is assumed tliat it already possesses a 
boundary-point a (5 4(1), 
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more contracted. But if it finally shrink into a point, the case 
is the same as the preceding. Hence thia proposition holds, 
if the piece removed contain either no branch-point or only 
one. But i£ it contain more than one, it would no longer be 
possible to let the boundary-Une shrink into a point. 

Cor. In the case of a surface closed at infinity, it is 
necessary to assume in some place a boundary-point (§ 46). 
This may itself also be a branch-point. If a piece which con- - 
tatTia this bomidary-point, but no other branch-pomt, be removed 
from such a surface, the order of connection is not changed. For 
■we can let the boundary-line which bounds the piece removed 
.contract into the boundary-point, and thus obtain again the 
original surface. 

V. Ifa(q-\- 'i-)-ply connected surface T be resolved by a cross- 
cut R into two distinct pieces A and B, eadi of the latter has a 
finite arder of conne<^on ; and if r and s be the numbers of cross- 
cuts which determine these orders, then r-\-s = q. 

The surface T is reduced to two simply connected pieces by 
means of g -(- 1 cross-cuts, of which the first q do not divide 
the surface. If, however, the dividing cross-cut M be first 
drawn, we cannot immediately infer the truth of the above 
enunciation from Riemann's fundamental proposition, because 
that proposition already assumes what will here be first proved, 
namely, that now also after the addition of a iinite number of 
cross-cuts simply coimeoted pieces are finally obtained again. 
We remark that aJl the cross-cuts i-unning in A can be so 
placed that they meet the cross-cut B either not at all or only 
in one of its end-points. Por, since S, except for its end- 
points, lies entirely in the interior of the surface, and since 
therefore a zone free of boiuidary-lines exists on each side of 
it, we can displace along the line B the end-points of all the 
cross-cuts which meet B until they coincide with an end-point 
of the same. But then every cross-cut which does not divide 
A is also a non-dividing cross-cnt in T. From this it follows 
that the number r of non-dividing cross-cuts possible in A can- 
not be greater than 5; for, otherwise, it would also be possible 
to draw in T more than q non-dividing cross-cuts, and this is 
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contrary to the hypothesis that this surface is {q + l)-ply 
connected (§ 62). Therefore r is a finite number, and when 
these r cross-cuts have been drawn in A, another non-dividing 
crosa-cut ia no longer possible; thus A has become simply- 
connected (§ 48, VI.). Exactly the same holds for B. Here, 
too, all cross-cuts can be so drawn that they likewise form 
cross-cuts in T, and if 3 be the number of non-dividing cross- 
cuts possible in B, s cannot be gi'eater than q and is therefore 
a finite number. By drawing these s cross-cuts B is made 
simply connected. Now if all these cross-cuts, and R also, be 
drawn, we have obtained two simply connected pieces by means 
of r + 8 + 1 cross-cuts. Therefore, according to Itiemaiin'5 
fundamental proposition, 



Of these q cross-cuts, r run entirely in A, the other s entirely 
inB. 

VI. Ifa{q + '^)-x>ly connected surface T be resolved by means 
ofv non-dwiding and s dividing cross-euts (which may be drawn 
in any order) into s -1-1 distinct pieces A^ Ay, A^ •■■, A„ and 
if the orders of connection, of these pieces be determined by the 
numbers of cross-eiUs )■(„ )'i, r^ ■••, r„ respectively, then 

q = y + r„ + ri + r^+--\-r,. 

Since by the last proposition a sui'face of finite order is 
always resolved by a dividing cross-cut into two pieces which 
are also of finite orders, these orders will still be finite if a 
series of non-dividing cross-cuts be drawn in T before the 
division. The same conclusion holds, if each of the resulting 
pieces be further resolved in like manner. Therefore r^, r^, r^ 
-■-, r, are finite numbers, none of which ia greater than q, in 
whatever order we may have drawn the v + s cross-cuts. Now 
if all the pieces A be further changed into simply connected 
surfaces by means of their respective r cross-cuts, we have 
finally s -I- 1 simply connected pieces, which are formed by 
means of f -I- s -1- r,, + j-j + r^ 4- ■ ■ ■ + r, cross-cuts in all. But 
we likewise obtain s + t simply connected pieces, if we first 
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make T simply connected by means of q cross-cuts and tlien 
by means of s additional cross-cuts resolve it into 3+1 pieces. 
Therefore, 

g + s = v + s + n + r, + r^+-- + r„ 



'■, + '■.+ ■ 



by 1 



mply 



VII. If a {q + V)-ply connected surface be '• 
oross-aits into two. distinct pieces, one of which, , 
connected, tlien Gis other, T', is (g — m + 2)-ply c 
on^'H 3 — (wi — 1) cross-cuts are needed to modift/ it into a simply 
connected surface. 

Let X be the number of cross-cuts which change i" into a 
simply connected surface To'. If these cuts be drawn, we 
have two simply connected surfaces, Tq and 8, formed by 
means oi m-\-x croas-cuts. But if the original surface be first 
modified into one simply connected by means of tbe appro- 
priate q cross-cuts, and if the surface so formed be then divided 
into two distinct pieces by means of an additional cross-cut, 
we have again formed two simply connected surfaces by means 
oi q -\-l cross-cuts. Then, by the fundamental proposition 
(§ 49), 

(ni + !c)-2={q-i-l)-2, 



and lience 



.5-(™ 



VIII. If a surface consisting of one piece possess more than 
one boundary-line, i.e., if its boundary consist of several distinct 
dosed lines, it is m/ultiply connected. 

If a and b be two points situated on different boundary-lines, 
we can, since tbe surface is connected, draw a line from a to 
b through the interior of the surface. This is a cross-cut, 
which does not divide the surface, however, for we can come 
from one side of the cross-cut to the other side of the same in 
the surface by following one of the two boundary-lines. Since 
it is thus possible to draw in the surface a cross-cut which 
does not divide it, the surface is multiply connected {§ 48, 1 ) 



IX. Prom this follows: ^1 at: 
possesses a single boundai-y hue \ 



ily wiiiiected smface alaays 
its boundary can he ttaced 
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in a continuous description. (Or, its hmmdnry consists of only a 
single point.) 

Therefore, after a multiply connected surface has been modi* 
fied into a simply connected surface by means of cross-cuts, 
wherein the cross-cuts, as they are drawn, are to be added to 
the original boundary as new boundary-pieces, it must be 
possible to trace the latter, together with the original boundary, 
m a continuous description. Therein each cross-cut simulta- 
neously forms the boundary of each piece of the surface con- 
tiguous to it on each side. If then the entire boundary be 
traced in the positive direction, so that the bounded re^on 
always lies on the left of the boundary, each cross-cut miist 
be traced twice in opposite directions. (Gf. Figs. 43 to 46, 
pp. 191 and 192.) 

X. The number ofhouihda/ry4ines is either increased or dimhi- 
ished by unity by every cross-cut. 

According to the discussion of § 47 a cross-cut always fur- 
nishes two boundary-edges, because it simultaneously bounds 
the portions of the surface contiguous to it on each side. Now 
there are three kinds of cross-cuts (§ 47) : 

(1) The cross-cut may join two points a and 6 of the same 
boundary-line. The latter is then divided into two parts by 
the points a and h ; one part forms with the one edge of the 
cross-cut one boundary-line, the other part foi-ms with the 
other edge a second boundary-line. Thus two boundary-lines 
are formed from one, and the number of boundary-lines is 
increased by luiity.' 

(2) The eross-cut may join two points which lie on different 
boundary-lines. Then it unites these into a single one, because 
its two edges 'establish the connection. Thus from two boun- 
dary-lines is formed one, and the number of boundary-lines is 
diminished by unity. 

(3) The cross-cut may begin at a point of the boundary and 

1 This result still holds if the poiuts a and b approacli each other and 
finally coincide. 
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end at a point of its previous course. Then one of its edges, 
together with the boundary-line from which it starts, forms a 
single closed boundary-line. But in addition the inner edge 
of its closed portion forms a new boundary-line, so that the 
number of boundary-lines is increased by unity. 

XI. If a closed surface (which therefore possesses but one 
houndary-pokit) be multiply connected, and if it can be -modified 
into a siTiiply contiected surface by means of a finite number of 
cross-cuts, the number of melt cross-cuts is always even. 

Let the given surface be {q -\- l)-ply connected, so that q 
cross-cuts modify it into a simply connected surface. Since 
the surface originally possesses only a sir^le boundary-point, 
the number of its boundary-lines is 1. This number is either 
increased or diminished by unity by every croas-cut (X.). Let 
p be the number of cross-cuts which produce an increase, and 
therefore q—p the number which produce a diminution in 
the number of boundary -lines ; then at the end the number 
of boundary-lines is 1 +i> — (g —p)- But since the surface is 
then simply connected, it possesses only one boundaiy-Hne 
(IX.) ; accordingly we have 

and hence ^ = 2p. 

Thus q is an even number. 

54. If we know tlie nmnber of sheets, as well as branch- 
points, in a surface closed at infinity, we can determiue its 
order of connection. For this purpose, as in § 13, we regard 
a winding-point of the (m — l)th order aa resulting from the 
coiucidence of m — 1 simple branch-points. If in this sense 
g be the number of simple branch-points, n the number of 
sheets, and q the niunber of cross-cuts which modify the siir- 
face into one simply connected, we can find a relation between 
these three numbers.^ 

1 Cf. with the following: Rocli, " Uebfir Funkdoiien complexer Gros- 
ser!," Schliimilcli's Zeitschr. f. Math., Bd. 10, S. 177, 
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Let A„ be the boundary -point to be assumed in the closed 
surface. We will also remove from the surface n — 1 other 
points A„ A^, •■■, A^-i, one from ea«h of the n — 1 other, 
sheets ; for greater simplicity let us assume that these n points 
lie directly below one another. Now, since the order of con- 
nection is increased by unity through the removal of every 
such point (§ 63, III.), the order in this case is increased by 
n — 1. Therefore q + n — 1 cross-cuts are necessary to modify 
the surffLce into a simply connected surface after the removal 
of the n — 1 points Ai, A^, •■■, A^_i. In this {q + )i)-ply con- 
nected surface let us now draw cross-cuts in the following way, 
Prom each point A let us draw lines to all the branch-points 
which lie in the same sheet with A. Then it is evident that 
thereby we have actually formed cross-cuts, because we can 
pass through a branch-point into all those sheets which are 
connected at that point. If two points A^ and A,, lie in two 
sheets which are connected at a simple branch-point a, then 
A,p. and aA^ together form a line which leads from one bound- 
ary-point A^ through the interior of the surface to a boundary- 
point A^; thus A^aA,, is a cross-cut. On the other hand, if 
a be a winding-point of the (m — l)th order, at which are con- 
nected m sheets containing the points j1„ A^, •-, A^, say, then 
first AiaAs is a cross-cut, hut after it is drawn each one of the 
m — 2 other lines aA^, oAf, ■■■, aA^ becomes a cross-cut; 
therefore m this ease we have in all m — 1 cross-cuts, just as 
many as there are simple branch-points united in a. If we 
proceed m this way with all the branch-points, we obtain 
exactly as many cioss-cuts as there are simple branch-points, 
i.e., g. But these g cross-cuts resolve the surface into n distinct 
pieces, each by it=!elf simply connected ; that is, the n sheets 
of the surface are separated from one another by them in a 
certain manner. For, if pj and ft be two points lying one 
above the other in any two sheets, we can come from p^ to ft 
only by crossing branch-cuts and winding round branch-points; 
but the latter is rendered impossible by the cross-cuts con- 
structed. Thus every two such points always lie in distinct 
pieces. Only the points A furnish exceptions. Wo can a" 
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come from any one point A to another point A by crossing a 
branch-cut. The n sheets of the surface are therefore sepa- 
rated from one another in this way ; in every sheet an angnlar 
piece (or also several such pieces), which is formed by two 
cross-cuts meeting at the point A, is separated from the sheet, 
and in its place enters a corresponding angular piece of another 
sheet. Accordingly the surface consists of n distinct portions. 
But each of these is by itself a connected piece; for, since it 
is closed at infinity, its boundary consists solely of the cross- 
cuts which meet in the point A. For the same reason, also, 
each portion is by itself simply connected, since we can come 
from only one side of every closed line drawn in it to that 
boundary; thus each closed line forms a complete boundary. 
Therefore, after the removal of the ?( — 1 boundary-points Aj, 
Afi, ■•■, J.„_i, the given surface is resolved by g cross-cuts into 
n distinct pieces, ea«h by itself simply connected. But this 
surface was (9-l-w)-ply connected; therefore q-\-n~l cross- 
cuts are necessaiy to modify it into a simply connected surface. 
Now, to divide the latter into n distinct pieces, n — 1 additional 
cross-cuts are necessary (g 48, V.) ; accordingly the original 
surface is divided into n distinct simply connected pieces by 
means of 5 -(- 2{n, — 1) cross-cuts. But the same number was 
found above equal to g, and therefore, by the fundamental 
proposition {§ 49), 

g=q^2{n-X) or q = 9-2(n-l). 

Compare with this result the examples given in § 46 to 
which it is applicable. In the third, w = 2, g = 2; therefore 
2 = 0, and the surface is simply connected. In the fifth 
example n = 2, g = i; therefore q = % and the surface is 
triply connected. 

From the result obtained above we may draw certain con- 
clusions. For, since in a closed surface q is always an even 
number (§ 53, XI.), g must also be even. Therefore a surface 
closed at infinity always possesses an even number of simple 
branch-points. With an )t-sheeted surface the simplest case 
would be the occurrence of two branch-points of the (n — l)th 
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order; and if this be tlie ease, the surface is simply con- 
nected. 

A further inferenccj which follows from the preceding, is 
this, that a surface, which serves to distribute the values of 
au algebraic function w so that this becomes a uniform function" 
of positioa in the surface (§ 12), always possesses a finite 
order of connection, and therefore can be changed by a finite 
number of cross-cuts into a simply connected surface. For 
the number of sheets n is eqaai. to the number of values which 
the function w possesses for each value of the variable, and is 
therefore a finite number. That the number g of simple branch- 
points is also finite, follows from the fact that the branch- 
points are to be sought for only among those points at which 
values of the function become either equal or infinite (§ 8). 
The number of the latter points is finite {§ 38). But if 
F(w, s) = denote the equation of the nth degree by which w 
is defined, the points a at which values of the function become 
equal are those which simultaneously satisfy the equations 



A- 



By the elimination of w from these equations we obtain an 
equation of finite degree in 2. Moreover, since at most n values 
can become equal at each of these points, and since therefore 
at each branch-point w sheets at most can be connected, each 
branch-point is of finite order. Accordingly n and g are finite 
numbers, and hence q is also finite. 

55. From the result of the preceding paragraph we can also 
derive a relation between the order of connection of an unclosed 
surface extended in a plane, the number of its simple branch- 
points and the number of circuits made by its boundary. 

We begin with a surface closed at infinity. Let this be 
(g'-l-l)-ply connected; let p' be the number of its simple branch- 
points and n the munber of its sheets. Then, according to 
the preceding paragraph, we have 

q'=g' ~2{n-l). 
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We will now assume that the bouudary-point which is to be 
assigned to the surface lies at the point at infinity of one 
of its sheets, and first premise that in no sheet is the point at 
infinity a branch-point. If we then remove from each sheet 
a piece which contains its point at infinity, and which is there- 
fore hounded by a line returning simply into itself, the order 
of connection of the surface is increased by unity for every 
piece removed, with the exception of that which contaius the 
assumed boundary-point (§ 53, IV.). Thus the order of con- 
nection is increased by m — 1. If, therefore, the new surface 
be (q + l)-ply connected, we have 

q = q' + n-l, 

and consecLuently q~g'~n + l. 

But after the points at infinity have been removed from the 
surface, we can assume its sheets, which were previously to 
be conceived as infinitely great spherical surfaces, to be a^ain 
extended in the plane. Each sheet then appears bounded by 
a line returning simply into itself, which makes a positive 
circuit if it be described in the direction of increasing angles. 
Consequently, if U denote the number of circuits forming the 
boundary, we have U=n. The number of simple branch- 
points ff contained in. the new surface is equal to the previous 
number g', since by the assumption no branch-point was re- 
moved from the surface. We therefore obtain from the last 
equation 

q = g-U+l. 

This is the relation mentioned above, and it will now be shown 
that it does not lose its validity when certain changes are made 
in the surface. 

Let us first consider the case when m sheets in the origuial 
surface are connected at a point at infinity, when therefore 
m — 1 simple branch-points are united in that point. Then 
the number of pieces removed is no longer equal to n as before, 
but since one of them is bounded by a line which makes m 
circuits round a branch-point, and since it thus takes the place 
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of m of the previous pieces, that number is equal to only 
n — m + 1. Moreover, that piece which contains the assumed 
boundary-point does not cause any increase iu the order of 
connection; accordingly that increase amounts to ji — m, or 

q = q' + n-m, 
tbat is, q ~ g' - 2(n ~l) + n - m 

When the sheets are extended in the plane the number of cir- 
cuitsf ia again equal to n; for the only change in this respect 
is that all the n boundary-lines are no longer distinct, but m 
of tbem are united into a single one, which now, however, 
makes wi circuits. On the other hand, m. — 1 simple branch- 
points are removed from the surface with the points at infinity; 
therefore now 

g = g'-vi-]-l. 

If we substitute this value of </' iu the last equation, we obtain 
again as before 

q = g- U,+ 1. 

We will now modify the n sheeted surface extended in the 
plane by removing places in the uiteiioi 

Let lis first consider a closed line bounding a ptition of the 
surface which does not contain a bianth point, in I let us 
imagine this piece removed. Then in the fiist place, g is in- 
creased by +1 (§ 53, IV.) But the new boundaiylme if 
its boundary-direction is to be positive must be desciibed in 
the direction of decreasing angles Therefore, if we now 
understand in general by the numbpr of positive cttiuits the 
positive or negative number U, \\hich results from subtracting 
the number of circuits in the directi m of decreasing ingles 
from the number of circuits m the direction of increasing 
angles, this number U in the preceding cise must be mcieased 
by — 1. At the same time q is increased bj + 1 and th is 
the above relation remains nnthinged 

For instance, if , the surface consist cf tne sheet then q :=(); 
if, further, it ' be bounded b\ one lutei line lud I 'jiualler 
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circles enclosed by tlie former, then tLe outer line makes a 
eircTiit in the direotion of iaL,rPasuis; m|,les fci a positive 
boundary -direction, but eauh of the mnPi tirdeb a circuit in 
the opposite direction; therefore 

1=1-1.,. 
and ive obtain ^ = /c — 1 4- 1, = 7c ; 

thus the number of cross-euts is equal to the number of inner 
circles. 

Secondly, if a pieoe of the surface be removed which con- 
tains a branch-point of the (m ~ l)th order, the boundary-line 
of which therefore makes m circuits, g is again increased by 
-t- 1 (§ 53, IV.), V at the same time by - m, g^ by -(™ - 1), 
and therefore g— f7 by -|- 1; consequently the above relation 
again remains the same. 

After the modifications introduced hitherto the surface con- 
sidered has a configuration such that the outer boundary-lines 
enclose all branch-points situated in the finite part of the 
surface; it also has gaps in the interior, yet of such a kind 
that each of the pieces of surface removed contains either no 
branch-point or only one (of any order). We have now to 
inquire whether the above relation changes, either when the 
outer boundary-lines no longer enclose aU finite branch-points, 
or when the inner boundary-lines enclose portions of the sur- 
face that were removed in which more than one branch-point 
was contained. Both conditions lead to the same inquiry; 
namely, to the examination of the case when there is removed 
a portion of the surface contiguous to an (outer or inner) edge 
which contains a branch-point of the (m — l)th order, but no 
gaps. The latter assumption can be made without loss of 
generality, since the occurrence of gaps has already been dis- 
posed of by the preceding considerations. Now if such a piece 
of the sui'face is to be removed, then, since it is contiguous to 
the edge, its removal must be effected by means of cross-cuts, 
and these must be drawn in such a way that the boimdary of 
the piece removed, consisting of the cross-cuts and the con- 
tiguous parts of the boundary, forms a closed line which 
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makes m circuits round the winding-point. If none ot these 
cross-cuts wind, round the branch-ppint, then m erosa*cuts are 
necessary to that end; otherwise a less number. Since, how- 
ever, the piece removed is bounded by a single actually closed 
line, it is simply connected (§ 46, Ex. 2), We will now 
examine the c^e in which no cross-cut winds round the branch- 
point; then a simply connected piece of the surface is removed 
by means of m cross-cnta, and consequently the order of con- 
nection of the surface which remains is diminished by m — 1 
(§ 53, YII.). At the same time g is diminished by m — 1 
through the remoYal of the winding-point of the (m — l)th 
order. But the number U anifers no change. For, since the 
m, cross-cuts add no new positive or negative circuits, merely 
a different kind of connection of the boundary-line is produced 
by the removal of the branch-point, while the circuits of the 
same remain unchanged. Thus, since q and g are each dimin- 
ished by m — J and U remains unchanged, the above relation 
still holds. 

Finally, let us consider the case in which the boundary is 
changed by means of crosa-cuta which do not divide the sai- 
face. In this we turn our attention to the cbai^e of direction 
which the lines experience, and remark that a line makes a 
positive circuit if it experience a total change of direction 
equal to 2 jr. If a non-dividing cross-cut be drawn in the sur- 
face, this at the same time furnishes two boundary-pieces and 
must be described twice in opposite senses in conforming to 
the positive boundary-direction. Where the cross-cut meets 
a part of the boundary of the surface, 
the boundary -direction experiences an 
abrupt change. Let a be the angle by 
which the direction changes {Fig. 50). 
(The case can, it is true, occur in which 
the cross-cut changes into a part of the 
"'"' ™' boundary without an abrupt change of 

direction, but this is included in the preceding if we assume 
a = 0.) Til the description of the boundary -lines, of which 
the cross-cut always forms a part, we once more return to the 
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former place, since the croas-eut must be described twice; 
then the cross-cut is described in the opposite direction, but 
the contiguous part of the original boundary in the same 
direction as before. From this it follows that the boundary- 
direction now experiences an abrupt change equal to :r — a. 
Consequently the end-point of the cross-cut produces a total 
change of direction equal to x. (Also in the case when thia 
ends in a point of its previous course, because then the cross- 
cut itself takes the place of the original boundary-line.) The 
same change occurs at the other end of the cross-cut. There- 
fore the cross-cut causes at its end-points a change of direction 
equal to 2 jr. On the other hand, the change of direction 
experienced by the cross-cut during its course need not be 
considered, because this change is neutralized by that of the 
subsequent description in the opposite sense. Consequently 
each non-dividing cross-cut increases the number of positive 
circuits (7 by -f- 1 ;^ at the same time, however, it diminishes 
the order of connection by unity (§ 53, I.) and therefore q is 
increased by — 1. Consequently the above relation holds in 
this case also. 

According to the preceding considerations, the equation 
5 = 3 — (7+1 holds for all surfaces which can be formed by 

' The same conclusion tolda when a cross-cut dividea the surface into 
two distinct pieces. For, since a cross-cut wh.ich. joins two different 
boundary-lines never divides the surface (§ 53, Vin.), a dividing cross- 
cut can either merely join two points of tie same boundary -line, or, 
starting from one boundary-line, end in a point of its previous course. 
In both cases two boundary-lines are produced by It from one. (§ 63, X. 
(1) and (3). See also Fig. 40 and Fig. 41, p. 190.) If these be traced 
in succession in the positive boundai^y-direction, the original boundary- 
line Is described once, but the cross-cut twice in opposite directions. 
Consequently tlie above considerations still hold. Therefore if U be the 
number of circuits of the original boundary-lines, Ui and U^ the numbers 
for the two boundaty-liues resulting from the cross-cut, we have 

(7,-1- Ui, = U+l. 
It is evident at once that this formnia does not lose its validity, if the two 
boundary-lines resxdting from the cross-cut have only one point in com- 
mon, in which case two pieces of the original boundary-line approach 
eacli otber and the cross-cut drawn at thia place is infinitesimal in length. 
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means of the cross-<!uts discuased. For the formation of many 
kinds of surfaces {as, for instance, those represented in Eie- 
maun's dissertation: "Lehrsatze ans der Analysis situs," 
u. s. w., Orelle'a Jouni., Bd. 64, S. 110, last example), if 
would be necessary etill to consider the ease in which a por- 
tion of the surface contiguous to an edge and containing a 
branch-point is to be removed by means of crosa-cuts which 
wind round the branch-point; in another place ^ it was shown 
that in this case also the above relation does not lose its 
validity. But we cannot always affirm with certainty that 
every surface, however bounded, could be produced by means 
of such cross-cuts, as long as we do not tnow in advance the 
form of a particular given surface. Therefore we wUl in pref- 
erence add another proof for the general validity of the above 
relation. 

This is based upon the property, that the boundary-line of 
a simply connected surface, extended in the plane and con- 
taining no branch-points, 
always makes but one cir- 
cuit, and that this also holds 
when the surface has first 
been reduced to this simple 
connection by means of 
isa-cuts. For in the first 
place only one boundary -line 
I'm- 51. can ever occur in such a 

; 53, IX.). But if we represent this as a movable 
thread, we can show that it can always be deformed into a 
circle which is to be described once. For, since the boundary- 
line nowhere intersects itself, and also since its displacement 
is nowhere prevented by a branch-point, the deformation into 
a circle could be made impossible only by the line somewhere 
forming a loop which could not be opened by enlarging. But 
if this be the case, the portions of the surface which are con- 
tiguous to the boundary-line where this forms the loop, and 
' "Zur Analyas situa Riemaim'scliei' Fiaohen," Ber. d, Wien. Akad-, 
Bd. 69, Abth. II., Jaiiuar 1874. See here Fig. 1. 
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which thus pass one over the other, must later be connected 
with each other in their continuations beyond A and 3 
(Fig. 51). If these portions always remain separated beyond 
A and B, the loop can be at once opened by enlarging. But if 
A and B be connected, we can, by drawing a cross-cut from a 
point of the loop, come from the one side of the same to the 
other beyond A and B, since these are connected; thus the 
erosa-eut does not divide the surface and this is multiply con- 
nected (§ 48, 1.). Accordingly every loop which occurs in a 
simply connected surface can always be opened, and the 
boundary-line therefore be deformed into a circle. If the 
latter be deicribed in the direction of increasing angles, it 
forms a single positive circuit. 

Assume now an arbitrary Eiemann surface extended over 
a finite part of the plane, and let g, g, U have for this their 
former meanings. Then g — U+1 is always an integer (or 
zero). The formula to be proved asserts that this number is 
esafitly equal to q. We will now not presuppose this, but will 
assume 

g~U+l = q + k, 

and then prove that k must be zero. To this end we first 
remove all branch-points from the surface, by enclosing each 
one in an actually closed line and removing from the surface 
the piece so bounded which contains the branch-point. Then the 
last equation still holds ; for, as was previously shown, p. 227, 
for the removal of a branch-point of the (m — l)th order, q 
changes into g -f 1, 5f into p- — m -H 1, finto U'—m, and hence 
g — U into g — U+1. Therefore, if q change into q', JJ into 
TV after the removal of all the branch-points, we obtain, since 
g becomes zero, 

^U'+l = q' + k. 

For the modification of the surface into one simply connected, 
q' non-dividing cross-cuts are requisite. If these be drawn, q' 
changes into q' — 1 for each one, and, by p. 229, U' at the same 
time into V + 1. Consequently the preceding equation still 
holds. Hence if U' change into U" when the surface becomes 
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simply connected, and ivheii therefore q' becomes zero, we 
have 

But now this surface is not only simply connected, but it no 
longer contains a branch-point; its boundary-line therefore 
makes but one circuit, i.e., U" = + l, and consequently k = 0; 
which was to be proved. 

For a simply .connected surface (g = 0) the equation 

changes into U—g + t. 

Accordingly the proposition, whicli we found to be valid for 
a special case, g 13, holds generally : The number of circuits 
of the boundary-line of a simply connected surface is greater by 
unity than the number of simple branch-points in its interior. 
Yet it is well to notice that the validity of this relation, as 
well as of the more general one g — g— U+1, depends upon 
the surface being extended in the plane. 

56. We will now also examine such Biemann surfaces as 
cannot be extended in a plane, inquire under what conditions 
their orders of connection are finite, and determine these orders 
more exactly. At the same time we first premise that the sur- 
face possesses only a finite number of sheets and branch-points, 
and assnme that none of its boundary-lines pass through a 
branch-point. 

We begin with a closed surface, which therefore possesses 
only one boundary-point a. We will call this a complete surface 
and designate it by W. By § 54, the relation 

Q = 0-2{n-l) (1) 

holds for this surface, if G denote the number of simple 
branch-points contained in it, n the number of its sheets, and 
Q the number of its cross-cuts. Accordingly, Q is a finite 
number, if G and n be finite. Hence our further investigations 
relate exclusively to the boundary -lines. 

The boundary-linea which are to be introduced into a com- 
plete surface must be furnished by cuts drawn in the surface. 
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Either these do not divide the complete surface, or they divide 
it and remove from it single surface-pieces. Accordingly we 
distinguish two kinds of boundary-lines. 

By boundary-Unea of the first kind we understand such as do 
not remove a piece from a complete surface. They are there- 
fore characterized by the condition that in the new surface T 
two edges, which belong either to different boundary-lines or 
to one and the same boundary-line, run everywhere infinitely 
neai' each other. If we consider only the lines along which 
the cuts are made, without regarding the edges furnished by 
them, these lines form a line-system, and the portions of the 
surface T itself which are contiguous to the two sides of ea«h 
line belong with that line. 

Secondly, it may happen that, when pieces are removed from 
W by the cuts introduced, so that gaps occur in T, the edges 
belonging to the boundary-lines which are furnished by the 
cuts, likewise run for considerable distances infinitely near 
one another in isolated places. We will, however, lay partic- 
ular stress on those boundary-lines in connection with which 
this is not the case, and call them by the distinctive name 
boundary-lines of the second kind. Consequently a boundary- 
line of the second kind is formed by a closed line, and every- 
where on one side of this line there borders a portion of the 
surface belonging to T, while on the other side a gap occurs. 
Thus in connection with a boundary-line of the second kind 
two edges never run infinitely near each other for any dis- 
tance ; ' on the contrary, when in connection with boundary- 
lines which divide the surface two edges do so nm, a boun- 
dary-line of the first kind is connected with a boujidary-line 
of the second kind. If the boundary-lines of the second kind 
be conceived in this way, each boundary-line is either of the 
first or of the second kind, or it is a combination of the two. 

We will now show that every surface T, which possesses 
arbitrary boundairy-lines, can be obtained from an appropriate 

' The case in whicli edges, which belong to boundary-iines ot the second 
kind, come infinitely near one anotlier at isolated points will h' 
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complete surface by means of cuts. Let us firet assume that 
T contains only boundary -lines of the second kind. In this case 
it can fii'st be made into a complete surface W by the addition 
of surface-pieces B, and then be obtained again from this eur-- 
face by means of cuts. This is at once evident, if each one of 
the boundary-lines which enclose the gaps run entirely in one 
and the same sheet. If, on the other hand, a boundary-line run 
in several sheets, we assume that the supplementary piece B 
consists of the same sheets, by imagining each sheet extended 
beyond the edge. In a place where the boundary-line passes 
from one sheet into another, a branch-cut must occur, or be 
capable of being assumed, in T. At such a place we extend the 
branoh-cut into B, let it end in .B at a branch-point, and assume 
that the connection of the sheets at this point in B is just as it 
actually occurs in T. This can be effected in every place where 
it is necessary independently of every other place, and depends 
only upon the particular connection of the sheets in T for each 
branch-cut. If a gap be bounded by several boundary-lines, 
the same method of procedure is followed for each. We 
thereby obtain a surface B everywhere contiguous to the 
boundary -lines, which contains no gaps, and which is also 
completely bounded by these boundary-lines, since the latter 
bound completely the gaps. 

If any surface T, which possesses arbitrary boundary-lines, 
be under discussion, we imagine all boundary-lines of the first 
kind removed, by regarding the lines along which they run as 
not drawn. We then supplement the surface, in the manner 
outlined above, into a complete surface and cut from this first 
the boundary-lines of the second kind. This done, it is at once 
evident that the boundary-lines of the first kind, whether they 
occur alone or in connection with those of the second kind, can 
be cut in the surface. 

Thus we can always regard a given surface T as one formed 
from a complete surface Why means of cuts. Let the number 
of surface-pieces B removed from W by boundary-lines of the 
second kind be s. All cuts made in W run along certain lines. 
We will now suppose these lines to be drawn in W; then they 
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all together form a liae-system. It is not necessary for all the 
lines of this system to be connected. We will assume that it 
consists of r distinct systems Li, L^ •■■, L,. Ea<^li i forms a 
connected line-system complete in itself, but it may at the 
same time contain several boundary-lines. Let ua assume 
the boundary-point ft, which is to be assigned to W, on one of 
the systems i, and let a. boundary-point be also taken on each 
of the r — 1 other systems. Then all the systems are exactly 
aJike in this respect, — ^that each one is connected with a 
boundary-point. We therefore need to examine more closely 
only one of these systems; we will designate it indefinitely by 
Ij, and the boundary-point on it by a. 

Since h is by itself wholly connected, and hence, with an 
exception to be mentioned immediately, contains no simply 
closed lines, it can be decomposed into simple line-segments 
(§ 60). (The exception referred to occurs when i consists of 
a single simply closed line, which therefore begins at a point a. 
and also ends at that point ; but in that case L forms owe cross- 
cut.) If we denote, as in § 60, the numbers of end- and nodal- 
points contained in i by e, li^ ]c„ ftj, ■■■, then, by g 50, i 



^(e + k^ + 2 kt+ 3k^ + ■■■) 
simple line-segmentg ; or of 

i(e+K} 
simple line-segments, if for brevity we let 

Jcs + 2k^ + 3k,+ ..-^K. 

A simple line-segment is a cross-cut, if both of its end-points 
lie on an edge ; but if one end-point lie in the interior of the 
surface, the simple line-segment is a slit (S 53, II.). Hence 
the system L in general consists partly of cross-cuts, partly of 
slits. But the latter need not be considered, because a slit, 
which begins at the edge and ends in the interior, can never 
divide the surface and does not change the order of connection 
(§ 63, II.) ; its effect, on the contrary, consists only in extend- 
ing a boundary-line which already exists. Hence it is impor- 
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tant to determine the number p of cross-eYits contained in L. 
To that end we remark that the line-system L, aocording to 
Lippich's proposition, can in fact be regai'ded as a system of 
cross-cuts, but only when conditions (1) and (2) of § 51 are, 
fulfilled. This is not the ease if the end-points of L lie in the 
interior of the surface. "We can, however, remove these by 
cutting off every line-segment which contains such a point at 
the nodal-point nearest to it. Then the system which remains, 
since it satisfies conditions (1) and (2), consists of only a definite 
number p of cross-cuts ; but the line-segments cut off become 
slits. We will now always place the boundary-point a, which 
can indeed be arbitrarily assumed, either at an end-point or 
at an ordinary point. If a be an end-point, only e — 1 line- 
segments ace to be cut off, since a, as a boundary-point, need 
not be removed. To find p, therefore, we must deduct from 
the number -^(e -f- E) of all the simple line-segments the 
number e — 1 of segments which are not cross-cuts, and we 
thereby obtain 

P = i(« + ■ff)-(« - 1)= i(-S^- «) + !■ 

We obtain the same value if « be an ordinary point. Then all 
the e end-points must be removed ; but now, in order to decom- 
pose the system which remains into cross-cuts, since all the 
line-segments which end at a must be regarded as possessing 
end-points at that place, we must, according to the discussion 
of § 51, count a as two end-points in addition. Thus the whole 
number of simple line-segments is now 

i(2 + e + K), 
and therefore 

p = :^{2 + e + K)-e = i-(K-e) + l, 

as before; and this relation is also valid for 1:he exceptional 
case mentioned above. 

Consequently each of the r line-systems L contains 
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cross-cnts, and therefore they all in the aggregate contain 



If we now refer the letters e, h^ k^, ft,, ■■■, and A' to the end- 
and nodal-points of the entire line-system formed by all the 
bonndary-Iines ; that is, if we write e and K instead of Se and 
SA', we obtain for the number p of cross-cuts which are formed 
by all the boundary -lines the value 

J = j(Jr -«) + •■. (2) 

Some of these cross-cuts divide the surfaee; others do not 
divide it. According to the assumption s surface-pieces B 
were removed from W; thus, including the piece T which 
remains, W is divided into s + 1 pieces. Hence a is the num- 
ber of dividing cross-cuts, because no cross-cut can divide a 
surface into more than two pieces, and none can cross another. 
(Cf. § 48, V.) If, moreover, we denote by v the number of 
non-dividing cross-cuts, we have 

, + s = .l(K-e) + r. (3) 

2Jow by (1) the relation 

Q=G-2in-l) (4) 

held for the surface W; but r—1 boundary-points were re- 
moved from W, and therefore Q must be increased by r — 1. 
This (Q -I- r)-ply connected surface has now been divided by 
v + s cross-cuts into s -|- 1 pieces ; accordingly the proposition 
proved in § 53, VI. can be applied. If we denote by g the 
number of cross-cuts for T, and by ^i', q^', ■■-, 5/ the numbers 
for the s surface-pieces B which were removed, then by VI,, 
§ 53, we have 

Q + r~l^v + q + :^q^'. (5) 

From this equation and (3) we obtain 

9= Q-1 -^i,(K-e)-^q,' + s. 
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We can find from this fonmila when <; is a finite number. 
Por, since Q, and by VI., § 53, aiso every q^', ia finite, q remains 
finite if s ^ e be finite ie if the boundary lines form a finite 
line syUem (m the sense of § 50) 

If T possess only boundary lines of the hist kind we can 
quite generally determine the numlei of its cross-cnt'i Pui 
m this case the eioss-euts ccntained ii the bomdirj hues 
aie all non-di^ dmg and therefoie Q is hist t be mciei'ied l:"v 
— 1 and then to be diminished by the n imbei j of cioss cuts 
■which aie contained in the boundii-\ lines But the slits 
"whi h can moreover only entei as \ oi da ^ 1 nes cf the fi st 
kind, or as jjarts of such lines, do nut change the order of the 
surface. We therefore have 



or by (4) q=G~2n + l + r^p; 

and finally by (2) g = g-2n + l- \(E- e), (6) 

if at the same time the number of simple braneh-points con- 
tained in T, which in this case is equal to G, be again denoted 

toys. 

But if T also possess boundary-lines of the second kind, we 
will, in order to obtain a definite expression for. q, make a 
limiting hypothesis ; namely, that all the surface-pieces B 
which are removed can be extended in planes.^ 

For this surface the relation 

q = g-U^l 
of § 55 can be applied. If we denote the numbers of simple 
branch-points contained in the surfa«e-pieces B by (ji, g./, ■■•, 
g,', we have 

e = S + S9.'. (7) 

■ If a complete surface, say a Eiemann many-sheeted spherical sur- 
face, he resolved by any cuts whatever into two distinct pieces, it is q^uite 
evident that the cases may occur in which either both pieces or only one 
of the two can be extended in a pla,ne ; but it is very probable that the 
third case may also occur in which neither can be extended. In the 
latter case the following investigation would lose its validity. 
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If, further, (7i be tlie number of circuits of the boundaiy-liiies 
in one of the pieces B, then for this piece 

q.' = 9.' - C4 + 1- 
Therefore, if -we let F= SU*, 

we obtain for the aggregate of surface-pieces B 

If we subtract this equation from (4) and attend to (7), we 
obtain 

Q-tq,' = g-2n + 2 + V-s; 

and since from (5) 

it follows that 

q + y^r + -i=g-2n + 2 + V-s 
or q = g~2n + l-(y + ,^r)+V, 

and finally by (3) 

g = g^2n + l-^{K-e)+V. (8) 

If there be no boundary-lines of the second kind, and hence 
if F= 0, this formula reduces to (6). 

The circuits V of the boundary -lines of the second kind are, 
according to the preceding, to be counted in the pieces B which 
are removed, and in the way specified in § 55, namely : Ea^h 
boundary-line is to be so described that the piece B lies on the 
left; and after B is extended in a plane, ea«h circuit is to be 
counted as positive or negative, according as it is described 
in the direction of increasing or of decreasing angles 

We have yet to call attention to a special condition It may 
happen that boundary-pieces, which belong either to diffeient 
boundary-lines of the second kind or to one such line, meet 
in single points 8. In such cases different conceptions are 
possible, both in regard to how a boundaiy line shall be con- 
tinued beyond a point S, and also m regaid to the connection 
of the surface-pieces contiguous to S Kuw formula (8) re- 
mains always valid, if we hold a conception once chosen. Yet, 
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io order to remove all diffieultiea which may thereby occur, 
and ill order to have something definite, we will assume that, 
when two boundary-pieces which beloi^ to boundary-lines of 
the second kind meet in a point S, they are connected by an 
infinitely smaU cross-cut, i.e., by an infinitely small boundary- 
line of the first kind. The advantage is thereby secured, that 
every boundary-line of the second kind without exception, if 
it be considered by itself, that is, apart from boundary-lines 
of the iirst kind which may possibly meet it, forms a simply 
closed line. 

Formula (6) holds quite generally for surfaces which contain 
only boundary-lines of the first kind, formula (S) on the 
other hand, for surfaces which possess both kinds of boundary- 
lines or only those of the second kind, holds only under the 
condition that the surface-pieces which ai-e removed can be 
extended in planes. But if this condition be satisfied, then 
(8) remains equally valid, whether or not T itself can be ex- 
tended in a plane. We will emphasize a case in which T can 
be so extended, and in which then formula (8) can be again 
reduced to the simple relation q = g — U-i-l. If we assume 
that the complete surface W is closed at infinity, and if the 
case occur in which all the n points at infinity have been 
removed from T by means of boundary-lines of the second 
kind, which together make n circuits, then T can be extended 
in a plane,^ If this case occur, the outer boundary-lines make 
n circuits, and the other V—n circuits arise from the inner 
boundary -lines. The latter will, according to the hypothesis, 
be so described that the pieces B which are removed lie on 
the left, and T therefore on the right. But if we reverse the 
direction of description, in order to establish again the custom- 
ary hypothesis that T lies on the left, each circuit at the same 
tjme changes its sign, and consequently 

~(r-n)=n~r 

' This is perhaps the only case in whicli T itself and also tho pieces 
wiiich were removed can be extended in planes ; but it may be left un- 
decided whether tliis cannot occur in still other oases. 
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ia the number of positive circuits for these boundary-lines. 
But the ease is different with the outer circuits. Tor a posi- 
tive circuit (in the direction of iucreasing angles), in a piece 
which is removed and which contains a potut at infinity, forms 
a negative circuit in T when that surface is extended in a plana 
Therefore, if we also reverse here the circuit-direction, it re- 
mains a positive circuit. Thus the outer boundary-lines make 
n positive circuits, the inner boundary-lines n — V such cir- 
cuits, and consequently the boundary-lines of the second kind 
contribute 2n — V fflt 

to U. 

This value is increased by -|-1 by every cross-cut, for boun- 
dary-lines of the first kind (p. 229), while every slit leaves it 
unchanged; for a change of direction eqrral to -|-jr occurs at 
one end of a slit, and a change eq\ial to — tt at the other. 
To determine the number of cross-cuts, which are contained 
only in boundary-lines of the first kind, we will divide these 
into two classes ; let the first class include those which are 
connected with boundary-lines of the second kind, the second 
class all the others. The values of e and K which refer to 
these two classes may be denoted by ej and K„ and e^ and K^ 
respectively; then 

ei ^- ea - e, K, + K^=-K. (10) 

Let us keep in mind, in reference to the first class, that 
when the sections discussed in § 50 are made in a line-system, 
the number of simple line-segments arising is always the same ; 
namely, i(e, + ir,), 

even when the sections are so effected that simply closed lines 
arise. Hence we can so direct the sections in the line-system 
under discussion that all the boundary-lines of the second kind 
contained in it become simply closed lines. Then the boundary- 
lines of the first kind which are left form ^(ci + Ki) simple 
line-segments, and of these, since all the e, end-points lie in 
the interior, ^^,, + E,) - ., = i(K, - e;, 

are non-dividing cross-cuts. 
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The second class of boundary-lines of the first kind, i.e., those 
which are not connected with boundary-lines of the second kind, 
may form p distinct systems. If a boundary-point be assiuned 
on each of the latter, they form by (2) 

i(K^ - ej) + p 
non-dividing cross-cuts. Since, however, every boundary-point 
represents a. negative circuit, they furnish 

-(. + H(-ff".-.,) + pl = ««-«,) 

positive circuits. Consequently the number 2 n — F found 
under (9) is to be increased by ^(Ki — e,) for the first class 
of boundary-lines of the first kind, and by ^(S'g — e^ for the 
second class. "We thus obtain, with attention to (10), the value 

U=2n-r+i{K~e) 

for the number U of positive circuits made by the aggregate 

of boundary-lines ; by means of this relation (8) is reduced to 

q = g-U+l. 

From the results of this paragraph we can now enunciate 
the proposition : 

Every Biemcbitn surface which possesses only a finite number 
of sheets and brancli^oints, the boundary-lines of which form a 
finite line-system, (in the sense of § 50), can be modified into 
a simply conn-ected surface by means of a finite nuniber of 
cvoss-atts. 

57, We will now conclude these investigations by making 
another Etpplication, namely, to the determination of the relation 
which exists between the number of comers, edges, and faces of 
an arbitrary body bounded by plane surfaces} 

If we denote these numbers in order by e, k, and /, then, 
according to a proposition by Euler, 

e-k+f=2. (1) 

1 r. Lippich, "Zur Theorie der Polyeder," Sits.-Ber. d. Wiert. Akad., 
Bij, 84, Abtli, II., Jujii-Heft, 1881. 
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But this relation does not hold for every arbitrarily formed 
body with plane faces; on the 
contrary, a Dumber which de- 
pends upon the order of con- 
nection both of the aggregate 
of surfaces, and also of the 
individual lateral faces, must 
in general be added to the 
right side. For iustance, the 
Eulerian relation does not 
hold for the body represented 
in Fig. 52, in which a smaller 
parallelopiped so rests upon 

a larger that the face of the smaller covers a portion of the 
interior of a face of the larger. We can at once convince our 
selves of this by an enumeration. For in this case e = 16, 
Tc = 24, /= 11 ; therefore 

e — h +/= 3, and not 2, 

as the Kulerian relation requires. In like manner this relation 
does not always hold if there be a cavity in the body, or if it 
be closed after the manner of a ring. 

We will now assume that the aggregate of surfaces of the 
body is {q + l)-ply connected ; that therefore q cross-cuts 
modify it into a simply connected surface. Since this surface 
is closed, we must, by § 46, assume a boundary-point. Let this 
be denoted by a, and be situated on an edge (Fig. 52). Now 
the edges form a line-system in the surfaces of the body. This 
can either be wholly connected or consist of distinct parts. 
Let the number of such parts be n, where n can also be equal 
to imity. This line-system could, by § 51, have been regarded 
as a system of cross-cuts, if it had satisfied conditions (1) and 
(2), given in that paragraph. Condition (1) is indeed satisfied, 
since the lines possess no end-points in the interior of the sur- 
face ; but not (2), since, in case n be not equal to unity, the 
lines are not all connected with the boundary-point a. Never- 
theless we can cause this condition to be satisfied, by also 
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assuming one bonndary-point on an edge belonging to each of 
the other » — 1 parts of the system of edges, just as the 
boundary-poiat a was assumed in one of those parts. Let 
these points be denoted by Oi, ««, ■■■, ffl„_i. (In Fig. 52 it is"- 
necessary to assume only one snch point, a,.) Then the sui'- 
face possesses n boundary-points, and every line is connected 
with some one boundary-point ; consectuently condition (2) is 
satisfied. Therefore, by § 53, the line-system which consists 
of the edges, now forms a system of cross-cuts, quite definite 
in number ; let this number be s. 

But now, after w ~ 1 new boundary-points are talten out of 
the surface, its order of connection is increased by n~l. 
Thus g + n — l cross-cuts are necessary to change it into a 
simply connected surface. If we imagine the surface to be 
cut through along the edges, which form s cross-cuts, we 
resolve it into distinct pieces; namely, into the individual 
bounding-faces of the body, the number of which was /. 
These are not, in general, all simply connected. (In Kg. 52 
one was not, namely, that one upon which the smaller body 
rests.) If we denote by p the total number of cross-cuts 
which are necessary to make all the bounding-faces simply 
connected, and if we add these cross-cuts, none of which 
divides a face, we again obtain / distinct pieces ; these pieces 
are now, however, all simply connected. Consequently we 
have : The {q + re)-ply connected aggregate of surfaces of 
the body, after the removal of the « — 1 boundary-points, is 
resolved by s -|- p cross-cuts into / distinct pieces, each of 
which is by itself simply connected. 

But now, on the other hand, we can first change the same 
surfaces into one simply connected surface by means of 
q + n — l cross-cuts, and then resolve this surface into / 
distinct pieces by means of / — 1 additional cross-cuts. The 
former surface is therefore also resolvable into / distinct 
pieces, each by itself simply, connected, by means of 

(q + n-i) + if-l) 
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cross-cuts. Consequently, acfiording to Eiemann's fundamental 
proposition, 

or n-s+f=2+p-q. (2) 

The number n — s which appears in this formula can be 
expressed in terms of the numbers e and k of corners and 
edges. For at every corner at least three edges meet, and 
hence eafih comer forms a nodal-point of the line-system 
■which consists of these edges ; and if we denote by e^, e„ 
gj, ■■■ the numbers of comers in which 3, 4, 5, ■■■ edges meet, 

If, further, we count all the edges which meet in the indi- 
Yidual corners, we obtain double the number of all the edges, 
since every edge is counted twice. Hence 

If we now wish to resolve the system of edges into the 
3 cross-cuts of which it consists, we must make the sections 
discussed in § 50 ; then the s croas-cuts appear as s simple 
line-aegments, the number of which is half as great as the 
number of their end-points. Therein, by § 51, each of the n 
points a, £(], Oj, ••-, ffl^_i, must be regarded as forming two end- 
points. Since, in addition, each comer in which h edges meet, 
as an 7(-ple nodal-point, furnishes ft — 2 end-points, we obtain 

expression for 2& be subtracted from this, 
-2k = 2n-2ie, + e, + e, + -) 



eoEsequeiitly n — s^e — k, 

and from (2) e-k +f=^ 2+p-q. 
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This is the desired relation. In the general case, therefore, 
the number p — q is added to the number 2 on the right side 
of the Eiderian relatiou (1) ; in this q is the number of cross- 
cuts necessary to modify the aggregate of surfaces into a simply 
connected surface, and p the number necessary to that end in 
all the individual boundary -faces. 

The Eulerian relation therefore holds only when p = q. In 
an ordinary polyedron, everywhere oonves, this is in fact the 
case, because then p = q = 0. For some special cases, and the 
way in which the numbers e, Je, f must be counted in order 
that equation (3) may remain valid, we refer to the dissertation 
■cited above. 



SECTION X. 

MODULI OP PEKIOmcITY.^ 

58. Let f(z) denote an arbitrary algebraic function. Let us 
conceive as the region of the variable z a surface consisting 
of as many sheets and containing such branch-points as the 
nature of this function f(z) requires. "We will surround with 
small closed lines the points of discontinuity of this function 
and thus exclude them. We will assume provisionally that 
all the points of discontinuity are enclosed in this way, but we 
shall very soon see that certain kinds of points of discontinuity 
need not be excluded. We will call the surface so formed T. 
This now possesses a finite order of connection, and can there- 
fore, if it be multiply connected, be modified into a simply 
connected surface by means of a finite number of cross-cuts. 
Tor, since the fimction in question is an algebraic one, this is, 
by § 54, at all events the ease before the exclusion of the 
points of discontinuity.. But since an algebraic function pos- 
sesses only a finite number of points of discontinuity (§ 38), 

1 Tbe special investigation of the logarithmic and exponential functions 
given ill § 32 and § 33 may serve as illustrations of the general considera,- 
lis section. Other examples will be found in g 61. 
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therefore by the exclusion of these points only a finite number 
of new boundary -lines are added; accordingly by § 56 the 
order of connection also remains finite after the exclusion of 
the points of discontinuity. Consequently, if the surface T 
be multiply connected, we will modify it into a simply con- 
nected surface by means of cross-cuts, and designate the new 
surface by 1". Then every closed line in 2" forma the com- 
plete boundary of a portion of the surface, in wMch f{z) is 
finite and continuous. Hence, if the function defined by the 
integral 

be formed by integrating from an arbitrary fixed initial point 
ta to a point z, along an arbitrary path which lies wholly 
within T', then any two such paths together make a, closed 
line, and this line bounds completely a portion of the surface 
in which f{%) is everywhere continuous; therefore w acquires 
at z, along all such paths, one and the same value (§ 18). 
Consequently w is a function of the upper limit z, and remains 
uniform everywhere within T'} 

' Tte case in which two paths taken together form a closed line which 
intersecta itself is no exception to the above. Por we can always resolve 
such ft line into several simply closed lines. (Cf, Fig. 53.) The resolu- 
tion is eBected in the following way : 
Wienever, in tracing the line from 
an arbitrary point Zoi we have returned 
to a point already once passed {e.g., 
a), and thus have traced a simply 
closed line {e.g., aheda), we sep'vrite 
this and regard the part which follow? 
{e.g., ae) as the continuation of tliu 
part (z^a') which preceded the piit 
Ed. It this mode of prooedur 
,s often as the -jame ecu 
dition arises, there is iinallj lett a. 
line likewise simply closed; and in j.jg ^g 

this way the given line is resolved into 

several simply closed lines. (In the %ure the lines which are separated 
are alcda and efglte, and that which is left is Zt,aeifhMs,i.') The above 
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But the case is different when we consiaer the function w 
in the surface T, and when therefore we let the path of inte- 
gration cross the cross-cuts. In order to examine this, we 
will first direct our attention to the case in which no cross-cuF 
is divided into segments by a sub- 
sequent one which starts from it. 
Now both edges of each cross-cut 
belong to the boundary of 7", so 
that these are connected, and we 
can draw a closed line b, running 
entirely in the interior of T', which 
leads from one edge of the cross- 
cut to the other edge of the same. 
Let Zi and z^ (Fig. 64) be two 
points lying infinitely near each 
other on opposite sides of the 
r inquire whether 




cross-cut. "We will n 



-/>)<&, 



when the paths of integration still run entirely in T', acquires 
at 3i and z^ values that are equal (accurately speaking, differ- 
ent by an infinitesimal quantity) or different. But if we 
denote the values of w at s, and Sj by Wi and w^ respectively, 
we have 

the first integral to be taken along an arbitrary path ruimiog 
in T', the second along a closed line h leading from z, to a^ 
within T'. Thus 



=£'Md^- 



integral, extended along the simply closed lines, is now equal to zero, and 
tlierefore it is also aero talien alonig the given line, since tbia integral 
is equal to tlie sura of the preceding. Then, if the given path be formed 
by two paths leading from z^ to a, the integral has the same value along 
both paths (§ 18). 
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Hence Wi and w^ have the same or different values accoi'ding 
as the integral 



J;t^)<Zs, 



estended along the closed line 6, is zero, or has a value A dif- 
ferent from zero. In the first case w remains continuous on 
crossing the cross-cut ; in the latter case w springs abruptly from, 
«!, to Mij = Wi -I- A, and is therefore discontinuous. But this 
abrupt change is the same at all places of the same cross-cut, 
because the value of the integral does not change, if we enlarge 
or contract the closed line b in such a way that it begins and 
ends at two other infinitely near points on opposite sides of 
the same cross-cut (§ 19). This quantity A, which is thus 
constant along the entire cross-cut, and by which the function- 
values on one side of the cross-cut exceed those on the other, 
is called the modulus of periodicity corresponding to this cross- 
cut. The case is exactly similar for every cross-cut, because 
the two edges of each one are connected, and therefore a closed 
line can be di-awn from a point on one side to an infinitely 
near point on the other side through the interior of 2". Thus 
to every cross-cut corresponds a modulus of periodicity, which 
remains constant for one and the same cross-cut (yet always 
under the hypothesis that no cross-cut is divided into segments 
by a subsequent one). But if we now assume that the function 
w proceeds conMnuously in T also, and henCe also over the 
cross-cut, it acquires at ki, on the path z^fiz-^-a which crosses 
the cross-cut, a value greater by the modulus of periodicity 
than the value acquired on the path Sq«„ which does not cross 
the cross-cut. IPor in the former case the value of mi at Zy is 
regarded as the uninterrupted continuation of 4% while on the 
second path w acquires the value Wj, and 

w,^VH + A. 
There occurs here a condition similar to that which we found 
to exist in the case of branch-cuts (cf. § 13), and as long as the 
surface T consists of only a single sheet, we can also regard 
every cross-cut as a«2tually a branch-cut, over which the surface 
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continues into another sheet. But we must then suppose that 
infinitely many sheets lie one below another, since, for every 
new passage of the cross-cut, the value of the function mi is 
increased by A, and the original value never occurs a^n. 
If the surface T itself already consist of several aheeta, that 
mode of representation would indeed be possible, but yet it 
would be too complicated, and hence would offer no real 



The sign of A changes if the closed line b be described in 
the opposite direction; but we will always so assume the 
modulus of periodicity that it is equal to the integral taken 
along the closed line b in the direction of increasing angles. 

If we now conceive all possible paths which lead from an 
initial point s^, to an arbitrary point s through the interior of 
T, then these paths can either cross none of the cross-cuts or 
intersect one or more cross-cuts one or more times. Hence v) 
can acquire at one and the same point z very different values, 
according to the nature of this path, and it is therefore a 




multiform function of the upper limit of the integral. But 
since this diversity of values of w at the point z is due solely 
to the passages over the cross-cuts, these different values can 
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differ from one another only by multiples of the moduli of 
periodicity. Hence, if A^, A^ -dj, ■•■ denote the moduli of 
periodicity for the single cross-cuts, n^, n^, H3, ■ ■ ■ positive or nega^ 
tive integers, and vi and w' two different values of w at the 
point z, then 

w' = to + n^A^ + H ^, + )h 4, + 

An example may make this clear ~S\s, S^ repiesentn a 
triply connected surface ; let the cross-cuts be ali and cd and 
let the moduli of periodicity fi-r thf same he Ay and A^ le 
spectively, so taken that the passage from one side of the 
cross-cut to the other side along a closed Ime is made lu the 
direction of increasmg angles If we designate the vilue 
acquired by the function m on a path by adding thp \ ath m 
brackets to the letter m, we h tve 

w(z^) = w{z^) + A^ 
y>i^J9^) = w(3os) -Ai + As, 
w{e^iz) = w{z^) + Ai. 
Prom this it is evident tliat the function defined by the 
integral 

possesses a multiformity of a quite peculiar kind ; namely, that 
the different values which it can acquire for the same value of 
% differ from one another only by multiples of constant quanti- 
ties. If we now take the inverse function, i.e., if we regard z 
as a function of w, then this is a periodic function, since it 
remains unchanged when we increase or diminish the argument 
w by arbitrary multiples of the moduli of periodicity. By this 
also the name modulus of periodicity is justified, since we can 
say, analogously to the language of the theory of numbers, that 
n acquires equal values for such values of w as are congruent 
with one another to a modulus of periodicity, i.e., as have a 
difference equal to a multiple of the modulus of periodicity. 

59. We have hitherto assumed that the cross-cuts are so 
drawn that no one of them is divided into segments by a subse- 
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queEt cross-cut which starts from it. But if one be so divided, 
as for instance in Fig. 56, where the one cross-cut ad is divided 
by the second ce into the two segments ac and od, the modulus^ 
of periodicity iJ, of the one segment ao may possibly differ 
from that Sj of the other segment cd. For S^ is equal to the 
integral j /(z^dz taken along' the line b^ S^ is equal to the same 
integral taken along &j. If these integrals have different values, 
then the moduli of periodicity B^ and B^ are different. Thus 




tOie modidus of periodicity does not now remain constant along 
an entire cross-cut, but only from one node of the net of cuts 
to the next. But now a modulus of periodicity Bs corresponds 
to the cros&<!Ut ce, and Ijence there are three moduli of perio- 
dicity, notwithstanding that only two cross-cuts are necessary 
to modify our surface into a simply connected surface. But in 
such a case there always exist relations between the single 
moduli of periodicity. In our example the integral taken along 
63 is equal to the sum of the integrals taken along ^, and h^ 
(§ 19), and hence 

S3 = B, + a ; 

thus we have in fact oidy two moduli of periodicity which are 
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indepemieiit of each other, i.e., just as many as there ate cross- 
cuts. 

To prove now in general that there are always only as many 
moduli of periodicity independent of one another as there are 
cross-cuts, we observe that the cross-cuts in most cases can be 
drawn in various ways. But tliere is always one mode of 
resolution in which no cross-cut is divided into segments by a 
subsequent cross-cut. This is always effected by beginning 
every cross-cut at a point of the original boundary and also 
ending it at such a point. If the surface be closed and hence 
possess only a single boundary-point (§ 46), we have only to 
begin and end each cross-cut at this point. 

Nowletaa(n+l)-ply connected surface first be so resolved 
into a simply connected surface by means of n cross-cuts that 
thereby no cross-cut is divided into segments by another ; we 
then have, for this mode of resolution, exactly as many moduli 
of periodicity as cross-cuts. Let these be 

Next let the same surface be resolved in another arbitrary way. 
Thereby the single cross-cuts are divided into segments with 
different 'moduli of periodicity, and the Dumber of the latter is 
greater than n ; let these be 

Kow let the variable z describe from any arbitrary point z^ a 
closed line which crosses only one cross-cut of the first system, 
and let the modulus of periodicity for this cross-cut be -4^; 
then, if w^ and to denote the valuer of the function at the 
g and after the completion of the closed line, we have 



But if we now suppose the surface to be resolved in the second 
way, the same closed line may cross several cross-cuts of the 
second system ; hence by § 58 the value of w must be obtained 
also in the form 

w = Wo + JhBi + lhBi + ■•■ + KB^, 
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wherein h denotes a positive or negative integer (zero included). 
Consequently 

Ai = IhB, + Ji^Bi + --- +K.B„. 
Now, conversely, let the varia-ble a describe from 2^ a closed 
line which crosses only one cross-cut of the second system, 
and let the modulus of periodicity of this cross-cut be B^; then 
the final value of the function is first 

Mifl + Bj; 
but, if the crossings of the cross-cuts of the first system be 
considered, that value is also obtained in the form 
■w<j + g,A, + ffsAi + -- +g„A„, 

wherein g likewise denotes a positive or negative integer (zero 
included). From this follows 

-Ba = ?! A + ffsA H \-9nA- 

Consequently we obtain between the two systems of the 
moduli of periodicity A and B the following two sets of 

^ Jii'B, + Ji^'B^ 
= h,"Bi + As"Bj 



B, =giA, 4- ffs'-dj 



B„ = 3,«A+9'.""'A- 



+ gJ'A 



■.+g,<'"A„. 



Since now according to the assumption m>n, we can 
eliminate the n quantities A from equations (2) and thereby 
obtain m~n relations between the quantities B. But since 
we can also obtain these relations by substituting in (2) the 
values of A from (1), they must be homogeneous linear equa- 
tions with integral coefficients. Therefore we conclude: If 
previous cross-cuts be divided by subsequent cross-cuts into 
segments which have different moduli of periodicity, so that 
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in all m moduli of periodicity exist, while only n cross-cuts 
oeeur, then there are m, — n linear homogeneous equations of 
condition with integral coefflcients between these m moduli 
of periodicity, and of these moduli only n, i.e., jnst as many 
as there are cross-cuts, are independent of one another. 

We can also, without any calculation, reach the same con- 
clusion by a simple consideration. For, after the surface has 
been made simply connected by means of cross-cuts, its boun- 
dary can be traced in a continuous description (§ 53, IX.). The 
oross-cuts and their segments enter in this description in a 
definite s\iccession. If, for each cross-cut, the modulus of 
periodicity be known for that segment at which we arrive 
iirst in the description, then the moduli of periodicity for the 
other segments are given by linear relations. We will show 
this only in an esample. 

In the qnadruply connected surface represented by Jig. 57, 
let ab, cd, ef be the three cross-cuts which modify the surface 
into a simply connected sur- 
face. Let the letters p, q, r, 
s, t, u, V, X, y, % denote the 
values acquired by the func- 
tion to at the corresponding 
points which are situated in- 
finitely near the cross-cuts. If 
we now describe the cross-cuts, 
together with the original 
boiuidary, in the direction 
«e/c ■■•, let the moduli of 
periodicity be known for the 
three segments ae, ef, fc, and 
be denoted by 




q-'p = s 



v = A2, x-y^^As; 



we then wish to obtain the moduli of periodicity for the 
segments eb and/d, and will denote these by 
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To find these, we remark that continuity exists between the 
function-values at any two consecutive points which are not 
separated by a cross-cut ; that their difference is therefore in- 
finitesimal. Consequently we can let 

Thus we obtain ' " 

X, = u~t = u-r = (s-r)-(s-u)=Ai-A^ 

by wiiich X, and X^ are expressed in terms of A„ A<a Ag. 

60. We have liitherto assumed that all tlie points of discon- 
tinuity are removed from the E-surface by means of small 
enclosures, so that the function /(s) remains finite in the sur- 
face T so formed. But we will now show that it is in fact not 
necessary to exclude all the points of discontinuity, and will 
inquire for what points the enclosures need not be drawn. 

The modulus of periodicity A for a particular cross-cut is, as 
was shown in f 58, the value of the integral 1 fi^'yiz, extended 
over a closed line h which leads from one side of the cross-cut 
through the interior of the simply connected surface 2" to the 
other side of the same cross-cnt. But this integral in many 
cases may have the value zero. Let us assume that the closed 
luie b encloses a place removed from the a-surfaoe which eon- 
tains a point of discontinuity a (which is not at the sajne time 
a branch-point) of the function f(z). Then by § 42 the integral 
I f(!i)ds has a value different from zero only when the term 

is present in the expression which indicates how f{z) becomes 
infinite^; in all other cases the integral has the value zero. I'or 
instance, the integral equals zero when f(z) is infinite at a as 

or as 
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is infinite, wberein n denotes a positive integer different from 
unity. In sncli a case the fiuiction w remains continuous on 
crosaing a cross-cut ; hence it is not necessary to exclude the 
point of discontinuitj, and the cross-cut need not be considered. 
If we assume, for instance, a simply connected piece of the 
3-3urface, in which are contained only points of discontinuity 
of the Mud in question, then the integral j f(z)^ acquires the 
same value along two paths which enclose such a point of dis- 
continuity, because this integral, taken round tho point of 
discontinuity, has the value zero (§ 18). Hence, in such a 
piece of the surface, the fimctiou 



"-!/«' 



\dz 



is likewise a uniform function of the upper limit, just as 
if the piece of the surface contained no point of disconti- 
nuity at all. 

This is one kind of point of discontinuity which need not 
be excluded. Let us now turn to branch-points. The integral 
j_/T^a)«fe, taken along the closed line &, has the value zero 
when this line encloses a winding-point of the (m — l)th 
order at which f(z) becomes infinite of an order not higher 

than (§ 21) ; and, in general, when the term which is 

infinite of the first order is wanting in the expression which 
indicates how jt^) becomes infinite at the branch-point (§ 42). 
In this ease, therefore, the discontinuity- and branch-point 
need not be excluded, and thus it is likewise unnecessary 
to consider the cross-cut. But we remark that, since the 
z-surface now consists of several sheets, it may be multiply 
connected without the exclusion of points of discontinuity. 
Thus cross-cuts will always in such cases be reqnired in order 
to modify the surface into a simply connected surface, and to 
these will correspond moduli of periodicity. 

Finally, we can also determine in what case the point at 
infinity must be excluded. The value of the integi'al, for a 
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line enclosing the point s = co, depends upon the natiire of the 
function 

for « = CO (§ 43). Thus this point must be excluded when 

lim [^/(^)]tii, is finite, and not zero; 
and in general ■when, and only when, in the development of 
f(z) in ascending and descending powers of z, a term of the 



If now, for a given function /(s), all those points have been 
excluded from the a-s«rf ace which must necessajily be excluded, 
and only these, then, vdthin the surface T so formed, the integral 
lf{z)dz, taken along a dosed line which forms by itself alone the 
complete botindary of a portion of the surfane, is aiways equal 

For the portion of the surface so bounded contains then 
either no points of discontinuity at all, or only such as lead 
to the value zero for the integral taken along the boundary. 
In this it is, of course, assumed that the closed line does not 
pass through a point of discontinuity or a branch-point. 

61. We will now apply the preceding considerations to some 
examples, 

1, TJie Logarithm. 
We will recall first the function log z, ov the function defined 
by the integral 

already discussed in § 22 and § 23. In this f{z) = - is uniform, 
and hence the a-surface consists of one sheet. Further, 3 = 
is a point of discontinuity, and 
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Hence thia point mtist be excluded. If we now assume that 
the 3-surf ace is closed at infinity, the point z — oi must also bo 
excluded, because 

By the exclusion of these two points, the surface T is made 
doubly connected, and a cross-cut which connects the circles 
enclosiug the two points and oo modifies it into a simply con- 
nected surface (Fig. 58). 
The modulus of perio- 
dicity A is equal to the 
value of the integral 




taken along a closed line, 
which makes a circuit 
round the origin in the 
direction of increasing angles, and hence 

A = 2Tri. 

Such a line also encloses the point oo at the same time, and 
for this we obtain (§ 43) 



■ =11 



\'^ = -2. 



if the integration be extended in the positive boundary direc- 
tion, and if, therefore, the cross-cut be crossed in a direction 
opposite to the former. 

3. The Inverse Tangent. 



"i 1 + Z' 



M-, 
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ia likewise Tmifonn and becomes infinite of the first order, for 
z — i and s = — i ; on th.e other hand, 

lim [^/(^)].^ = lim [^^^1^ = 0. 

Hence we need exclude only tlie points z = i and z = ~ i by 

means of small circles (Fig. 69), and we then obtain, assuming 

the 2-surface to be closed at infinity, a doubly con- 

r -i) nected surface ; this is changed into a simply connected 

^"^ surface by a cross-cut which joins the small cii'cles 

round + i and — i. The modulus of periodicity A is 

the value of the integral 

fd,„, 

taken along a closed line which makes a circuit round 
the point + * in the direction of increasing angles, and 
""' '^' hence, as we have already found in § 20, 

A = ^. 
The same line can be regarded as one which makes a circuit 
round the point — i in the direction of the decreasing angles, 
and it then furnishes the same modulus of periodicity. 

If we now assrrme that the e-surface is not closed at 
infinity, but is bounded by a closed line which we then enlarge 
indefinitely, the surface T becomes triply connected when the 
two points + * and — i are excluded. Therefore, two cross- 
cuts are in this case necessary to change the surface into one 
simply connected. But now, since the integral 







Jr 



+ z' 



taken along a closed line, has the value + ir or — t or 0, 
according as the line makes a circuit round + * or — i or both, 
in the direction of increasing angles (§20), the moduli of 
periodicity in reference to the two cross-cuts have the values 
+ V and — jr, or the one has the value ± tt and the other the 
value zero, according to the mode of drawing the cross-cuts. 
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Hence the function w = arc-tan z also changes here by mul- 
tiples of TT. 

The inverse function z = tan w is now periodic with the 
period ir. The representation of the ^-surface, assiuned to he 
closed at infinity, on the wi-snrface, is here made in a way 
exactly similar to that shown in § 23 for the exponential func- 
tion ; in place of the circles enclosing the points and co there 
enter here only those which enclose the points + i and — i. 
If we assume that the cross-cut which joins these circles runs 
along the ordinate axis, the *o-snrfaee is divided into strips 
bounded by straight lines which run parallel to the ordinate 
axis, and which pass through 
the points 0, ± tt, ± 2 tt, 
±37r, - (l'"ig. 60). In each 
of these strips the function 
2 = tanwi acquires all its 
values, and, indeed, each but _ 
once, because, except as to. 
multiples of the modulus of 
periodicity, only one value of 
Ml corresponds to each value 
of z, the 3-surface consisting 
of only one sheet. ^"'- "*•• 

We will now examine this function in the inverse manner, 
by commencing with the periodic function. If s = ■^(w) 
denote a uniform simply periodic function with the modulus 
of periodicity A, that is, a uniform function which possesses, 
the property that 

*(« + ^1) = ,),(»), 

then the w-surface can be so divided into strips that the func- 
tion acquires all its values in each strip, and has the same value 
at every two points situated in different strips which differ by 
A 01 s. multiple of A (Fig. 61). For, if we draw any line 
BC which does not iutersect itself, the points v} + A, which 
are obtained from the points of the line BC by adding A, 
form a lino Z*E parallel to the line BC. Thiis the function i^ 
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has the same values along DE as' along BO. The same is 
true of all lines which run parallel to these at equal dis- 
tances. Moreover, if tu^ 
be a point in the inte- 
rior of the strip BGDE, 
then w + A lies in the 
interior of the adjaeent 
strip DEFG, w + 2A 
in the interior of the 
G next following strip, 
etc. Hence at these 
points the function 
again has the same 
value. Now, since 
every two points, w 
and to + nA, at which the function has the same value, 
lie in different strips, it must acquire all its values in each 
strip. 

We will now assume further that the function s = '^(w) 
becomes infinite of the first order at only one finite point w = r 
in one and the same strip; we can then show that it also 
becomes zero only once in every strip and hence acquires each 
value only once. To this end let the points at which ^(w) 
becomes zero within the strip considered be denoted by 
s, s', s", . . ., and let the number of these points be n and assume 
that none of them lies at infinity. If we now draw, from two 
points VI and w + e situated on one of the two lines which bound 
the strip, straight lines to the points w -\- A and w -i- c -\- A, 
situated on the other bounding- 
line (Fig. 62), we obtain a par- 
allelogram with vertices w,w+c, 
w + G + A, w + A; and if, as 
was assumed, the points r, s, 

s', s", ... all lie in the finite part 

w Hi+c q£ i^q surface, we can always 

so choose the points w andw-f-c 

that r, s, s', s", ... lie within the parallelogram. If we now 
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take the integral 1 dlog^{i«) along the boundary of this par- 
allelogram, we obtain by § 35, (1), 

since •]>(w) becomes n times zero and once infinite within the 
parallelogram. This integral may be divided into four ptirts, 
taken along the four sides of the parallelogram. But we 
remark that | d log ^(w) is independent of the path of integra- 
tion as long as this does not cross one of the lines rs, rs', etc., 
each of which connects points at which <f.(M)) becomes infinite 
or zero (§ 22). If we take it along the straight line which 
leads from w + Ato w, it acquires the value zero ; for in the 
first place it is equal to log ^(m) — log ^(w -i- A), and since 
none of the lines rs ia crossed, not only is (^(w + A)= ^(w), 
but also log i^(w -I- .^) = log ^(w). [If one line rs were crossed, 
we should have log <j>(w + A)= log ifi(v>) ± 2 iri.] For the same 
reason the integral which is taken along the straight line leading 
from w + ctoto + c + Ais also zero. But along the. two lines 
which bound the strip from w to w + c, and from w! -f ^ to 
Ml -!- c + ^, log ^(w)) passes through tlie same values, and since 
these lines are described in opposite directions, the integrals 
taken along them cancel each other. Consequently the inte- 
gral in the preceding equation, to be taken along the entire 
boundary of the parallelogram, is equal to zero, and therefore 

n = l. 
Hence the function ^(w) becomes zero only once in the strip 
considered. But then it can also acquire any arbitrary value 
k only once in the same strip ; for, if we form the function 
<li(tv) — k, this is periodic just as ^(w) is periodic, and it becomes 
infinite only once for vi = r just as ^(w) does ; therefore it also 
becomes zero only once in the same strip, i.e., ^(wi) becomes 
equal to k only once. 
We can now, by § 29, let 

(1) 2=*(»)=-i-+t(«,), 
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wherein c denotes a given constant, and ^(w) a function which 
no longer becomes infinite in the strip to he considered, but 
only in the other strips. Erom this followa 

Since now ij/'iw) remains finite everywhere in the strip, therefore 
— also becomes infinite only for «j = r, i.e., only where 3 be- 
comes infinite, and this result must hold in like manner for 
all the strips. But while z is infinite of the first order, — is 
infinite of the second order. Hence, if we regard — as a func- 
tion of e, it is infinite only for z = od, and then of the second 
order. Since, moreover, z acquires each value only once in 
one and the same strip, there corresponds only one value of w 
to each value of z, in one and the same strip. Consequently w 
is a function of s which has indeed an infinite number of values 
for each value of z, but these values differ from one another 
only by multiples of the modulus of periodicity, i.e., by constant 
quantities. Accordingly ~ is a uniform function of z, since 
the constants vanish in the differentiation. Hence the reciprocal 
function — must likewise be a uniform function of z. If we 

•^^^ dm 

combine this with the preceding results, it follows that — is 

dv) 
a uniform function of z, which becomes infinite only for z = oo, 

and here of the second order. Consequently — is an integral 

dw 
function of z of the second degree (§ 31). Such a function 
must by § 36 also twice acquire the value zero. If we denote 
by a and b the values of z for which this occurs, and by (7 a 
constant, we have 

(3) £=C(.-»)(.-»), 

and hence 



-f; 



C(i-a)(z-b). 
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Therefore a simply periodic function, which, becomes infinite 
of the first order only for one finite point in each strip, is the 
inverse function of the preceding algebraic integral. 

The ijnantities a and b cannot have equal values in this 
integral, for in that case the function 






af 



would be a uniform function of the upper limit (§ 60), and 
then z could not be a periodic function. 

The constant C can be expressed in terms of c ; for from (3) 
we get 



C = lim 
and with help of equations (1) and (2) 



= lim 



,). 



L|c+(«.-r),f(«)!-J.^ c 
We then have 

The modulus of periodicity A is equal to the value of this 
integral, taken along a closed line which encloses either the 
point a or the point 6. If we integrate round a in the direction 
gles, we obtain 

2,rnimr-^^ 



for integration round 6 we should obtain the opposite value. 
If we assign the value ft to the lower limit, i.e., if x acquire the 
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value h at the point w = 0, we have, since for v! = r and n 



_r ^ 

J. (.-»)( 






3. rfte /n^erse iSine. 



Here the s^surfaoe for the function 

consists of two sheets. We have the two branch-points 2 = + 1 
and e = — 1, which are at the same time points of discontinuity. 
But these points need not be excluded, since /(«) becomes in- 
finite at them only of the order ^ ; on the other hand the point 
a ^ 00 must be excluded, because 

is finite, ajid in fact the point co must be excluded in both 
sheets, since it is not a branch-point. For this reason, the 
connection of the surface in 
this example remains the 
same, whether we assume 
that the two sheets of the 
3-surface are closed at infin- 
ity, or imagine a closed line 
drawn in each sheet as a 
boundary, and then enlarge 
these lines indefinitely. In 
Fig. 63 the latter mode of 
representation is chosen on 
account of its greater prac- 
ticability. The branch-cut 
is drawn from — 1 to -]- 1, 
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and. the lines ronning in the second sheet are dotted. This 
surface, T, is doubly connected, and the croaa-eut, iu order not 
to divide the surface, must cross the branch-cut. It is denoted 
by the line ode, the part dc of ■which runs in the second sheet. 
The modulus of periodicity is the value of the integral 



taken in the direction of increasing angles along a closed line 
which encloses the two points — 1 and + 1 ; this line may be 
drawn either in the first or in the second sheet. If we assume 
that the positive sign is to be attached to the radical at the 
points which lie in the first sheet in the immediate vicinity of 
the branch-cut, and on the left side of the same taken in the 
direction from — 1 to -|- 1, and if we let the closed line run in 
the first sheet, we can contract this line up to tlie branch-cut, 
and we then have 

. /""' dz T"^^ dz f, r+^ dz 



We have seen (§ 43) that we can determine the value of this 
integral by regarding the closed line as a line which encloses 
the point oo, and consequently we obtain 

^ = - 2 TT. 

For a line runuing in the second sheet we should have obtained 
the value +2tt; and, in fa«t, a line which makes a circuit 
round — 1 and + 1 in the second sheet in the direction of 
increasing angles crosses the cross-cut iu a direction opposite 
to that of a similar line in the first sheet. Hence the inverse 
function sinw of the preceding integral is periodic with the 
period 2 w. 

In order to determine the mode of representing the s-surface 
on the w-surface, we will let z describe the entire boundary of 
T' in the positive direction, beginning at a, where w has a 
value denoted by w^. If the outer boundary situated in the 
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first sheet be described by the variable z, then w goes from w^ 
to w„ — 2 ;r along a line the form of which depends upon the 
form of the boundary-liae in s (Fig. 64). Now let s go from a 
to c along the left edge (directed from a to c) of the cross-cut 
ue, and w from ot„ — 2 t to a value which may be denoted by 
vj„. The line along which i« moves may again differ in form 
according to the form of the cross-cnt ac. Let z next describe 
from c the outer boundary of the second sheet ; then w goes 
from w^ to w, + 2 IT along a curve 
which depends only upon the outer 
boundary of the second sheet of the 
S'Surface. Mnaily z closes its circuit, 
by returning along the left edge (di- 
rected from e to a) of the cross-cut ca 
to the initial point; then w also re- 
turns from w, -I- 2 TT to m„. The line 
along which w last moves must be 
parallel to the path (w, — 2 ?r, w,), 
because these two lines correspond to 
'"*■ "*■ the two edges of the cross-cut, and 

because w has values which differ by 2jr at every pair of infi- 
nitely near points on the two edges. If we now enlarge indefi- 
nitely the outer boundaries of the surface T, then the lines 
(w^ M)„ — 2 tt) and (mi„ tu, -I- 2 x) move away to infinity, and z, 
or sinw), acqiures all its values in one strip, which is bounded 
by the parallel lines AB and CD. But in such a strip s 
acquires all its values twice ; for, since the «-surface consists of 
two sheets, there correspond two values of w to each value of 
2, not taking into consideration the modulus of periodicity, and 
hence s, or sinw, acquires the same value at two different 
points w. 

If we assume that the cross-cut oc runs along the ordinate 
axis, so that on both its edges z = iy (where y is real), we 
obtain 

w = i C'^M^ ■ 
•'^ vTT?' 
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thus ia is also a pure imaginary or differs from a pure imaginary 
quantity by multiples of the real modulus of periodicity 2 n-. 
The iw-piane is then divided into strips 
by parallel straight lines, which run 
parallel to the */-asis and pass through 
the points 0, ±2 -it, ± 4 jt, etc. 

In order to determine the relation J{ 
between two points w and mi' in the 
same strip, to which correspond equal 
values of s, we let the latter variable 
first pass from the point in the first 
sheet to the point 0' in the second sheet, situated immedi- 
ately below 0, without crossing the cross-out. This is done 
(Fig. 65) by passing along the brauch-cut round -|-1, next along 
the other side of the same and then across the branch-cut into 
the second sheet. On this path we obtain at 0' the value 



J. VI -2= .'■ 






ly, the point w = ir corresponds to the point s = 0' 
situated in the second sheet. If z now go from to s in the 
first z-sheet, w goes from to mi. But if s go in the second 
sheet from 0' to z', where z' is situated immediately b elow z, 
then M) starts with the value tt, and because the radical Vl — z^ 
has the negative sign in this part, it acquires at z' the value 



but w= C— 

Jo V 
and consequently 



or the sum of the two values of w, for which z, or sinw, 
acquires the same value, is equal to half the modulus of perio- 
dicity, not taking into consideration multiples of the latter. 
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4. Tlie Elliptic Integral. 
C dz 



Here the 2-surface consists likewise of two sheets, and has 

tlie four discontinuity- and branch-points -f 1, — 1, + ~, 

k k 
None of these points need be excluded, because the function 
under the integral sign becomes infinite at each of them only 
of the Older \. The point oo also need not be excluded, since 

Urn [s/(s)]^ = lim r ^ ~ \ „ 

Consequently, in this liso no point need be excluded. This 
is in conformity w ith the LOndition that the preceding in- 
tegral, as we have alieadj seen {^ 45), remains finite for every 
value of s, and hence can become infinite only by the addition 
of an infinitely great multiple of a modulus of periodicity. If 
we assume that the t surftice is closed at infinity, we have to 
do with a surfaee which is not bounded at all (or only by an 
arbitrary point), but whith is multiply connected. In eueh a 
surface we let the first (.loas-cut !>e a line returning into itself 
(§ 47). If we assume that the points — 1 and -|- 1 on the one 

hand, and + - and — - on the other, are connected by branoh- 

k k 

cuts,^ we will take for the first cross-cut a line q^, which 
encloses the two points - 1 and -)- 1 in the upper sheet 
(Fig. 66). Such a line does not divide the surface, since we 
can pass from one side to the other side of the same. The 
way in which this passage is made (cf. § 46, v.) indicates 
how the second cross-cut q^ is to be drawn; namely, from 

1 In Fig. && it has been likewise aeanmed that k is real and less than 
unity; tlien tlie branch-cut drawn from -f-i to --• passes through o=. 
But we will first consider * as a quite arbitrary quantity, and only later 
return to the assumption that h is real and less than unity. 
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a point a of tlie first cross-cut across the branch-cut {— 1, +1) 
into the second sheet, then across the other branch-cut back 
again into the first sheet, returning in this sheet to the initial 
point, but on the other aide of the first cross-cut (to a'"). These 
two lines now form together a continuous path, in which each 




of the two cross-cuts is described twice in opposite directions. 
The ai-rows indicate this description in the positive direction. 
In this surface T every closed line forms by itself alone the 
complete boimdary of a portion of the surface, and hence the 
sui-faee is simply connected. Its boundary is formed by 
the two edges of the cross-outs. Thus the original surface 
was triply connected. 

The modulus of periodicity Ai for the cross-cut q^ is the 
integral j dw, taken in the direction of increasing angles 
along a closed line which leads from one side of the cross-cut 
to the other side of the same, e.g., along q^. This line can be 
contracted until it coincides with two straight lines, one of 

which leads from - to 1 in the first sheet, the other from 1 to - 

k k 

in the second sheet. If we then assume that the sign + is to 

be attached to the radical in the first sheet, and if for brevity 



V(l - e^) (1 - le'z-) = ^{z, K), 



^~Ji A(z, k) X A{z, k) Ji A(z, k) 
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The modulus of periodicity A^ for the second cross-cut is In 
like maimer equal to the integral taken along the Hue ^i and 
this line, as in the former ease, can be contracted up to the 
branch-cut ; then, as before, 

'"Xi A(z, k) J-i A(s, Jc) J-i A(s, fc)' 

or also, as is evident, 

The elliptic integral therefore has two different moduli of 
periodicity; consequently the inverse function, the so-called 
eUipHc function, which is designated after Jacobi by sin am w, 
is doubly periodic. 

If we now represent the z-surlace on the w-surface, we 
obtain the following residts ; If a go from a along the cross- 
cut 9i in the direction of increasing angles and at the same 
time in the positive boundary-direction, and therefore return 
to a on the inner edge of the line gi (in Fig. 66 from a to a'), 
then Ml increases from wtow + An- In this w passes along a 
line (Fig. 67) the form of which depends upon the form of the 
line q, (to be chosen arbitrarily) ; if s next go along the line 
32 in the same direction to a 
w+^A, w+SA,+ A, again (i.e., from a' to a"), w 

~7 7"^ increases from vi ■{■ A^ to 

jji-^^i ■u !-\/ai -^Ai w ■\- A^-\- A^ along a line 

"/ '7' which changes its form ivith 

■u,/ Ao+Aa *-''^* "^ 52' -^^ * th^n de- 

/ 7 scribe the line q^ starting 

j.,g (-_ from a", always in the posi- 

tive boiindary-direction, but 
now in the direction of decreasing angles (i.e., from a," to 
a'"), It! goes from w + A^-^- A^to lo -f- -4i, because it is dimin- 
ished by Ai- The line along which this movement of w takes 
place must be parallel to the line (w, w + -4s), because the two 
values of w at every two infinitely near points on the two edges 
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of the line ?, differ by the quantity Ai, and henee two different 
but parallel lines in v> correspond to the two edges of this 
cross-cut. Finally, if s go from a'" to a along the crosa-cut 
q^ then w goes from w+A^ to w along a line 'which for the 
same reason as before must be parallel to the line (w + A^, 
w + Ai-\- A^. Thus to the two edges of the cross-cut q-i cor- 
respond the parallel lines (mi, w+A^ and (w + A-j, ie+Ai+A«), 
and to the two edges of the cross-c\it g^ the parallel lines 
(w, w + ^i) and (mi + jij, MJ + ^1 + A^. Now to all the 
points z in the whole infinite extent of the s-surfice ctrrespond 
only such points w as lie within^ the cimilmear bcunded 
parallelogram, for a line can be drawn through any arbitrary 
poiut of the «-surfa<!e which leads from one side of g, to the 
other side of g,, without crossing a cross-cut , hence the cor 
responding line w leads from the line (w, w + A^ through the 
interior of the parallelogram to the line (mi -f Ai, u + Ai + A^) 
Consequently z, or sin am mi, acquires all it'; values in this 
parallelogram, and indeed each value twice, smce the ^surface 
consists of two sheets. 

Other parallelograms now adjoin Uiis parallelogram on all 
sides. For if we let z go from a to a"', for instance, then iv 
goes from w to w + Ai. But if we now let w proceed continu- 
ously across the cross-cut gi, then w starts with the value w+Aj ; 
hence to the side {w+ A^w + Ai + A^ is joined a new paral- 
lelogram, at the comers of which tv has the values 

w + Ai,w + A, + A^w + 2Ai + A^w + 2At. 

Similarly for the three other sides. In this way the whole 
iti-plane is divided into parallelograms by two sets' of parallel 
linos. If we assume that k is real and less than unity, the four 

points + 1, — 1, -H -, lie on the principal axis ; if we now 

contract the two cross-cuts, so that they run along the two 
edges of the principal axis, the parallel lines become straight 
lines, which run parallel to the x- and the y-axis respectively. 

1 "Within, because w remains finite for all values of z. 
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. V{l-S^(l-ftV) 



is real. We usually designate the value of this integral after 
Jacobi by K. The other integral 

A (fo 



. VCl-s'X].-^^ 



on the other hand, is a pure imaginary. If we h 
and transform the integi'al by the substitution 



-'£ 



_ VI - fe"^'^ 



V(i-oa- 



which is designated, by — iK'. Consequently the moduli of 
periodicity, except as to signs, are 

We can in this example aJso determine the relation between 
every pair of values of w ■which correspond to the same value of 
z; i.e., to two points of the z-surface lying one immediately 
below the other. To the value z = in the first sheet cor- 
responds w — 0. In order to come to 0' in the second sheet, we 
can conceive the cross-cut g^ to be so enlarged that it also 
encloses the origin as well as the points 1 and -• We can pass 
within I" from along the branch-cut round the point + 1 
to the other side of the branch-cut and then across the same 
to 0' (cf. p, 269) ; w then acquires at 0' the value 



Jo A(2,ft) Ji A{z,Jc)^ 



2K, 



and is therefore equal to the half of one of the moduli of 
periodicity. If z now go from 0' to z', where s' lies in the 
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second sheet immediately below s, wo have, designating the 
value of w at z' by w', 



^ r ' dz 



If we take the integral j dv; along a closed line which 
encloses all four branch-points, such a line runs entirely in the 
first sheet (Fig. 66), and hence forms by itself alone a com- 




plete boundary. Consequently, this integral hab the value 
zero. If we now contract this lini up to the pimcipal axis, 
on which are the four branch-points the integral i': divided 
into the following parts (the lines miy le desLiibed m the 
direction of decreasing angles) : 

(1) from - 1 to +1; ^^^ ^^^^ -1 through ^to +1; 

(2) from +1 to +1; '' 
^ ^ ^ (o)from+ito +1; 

-1. 

The radical is to be taken negatively in (6) and (4), because 
for these the path of integration lies on the right side of the 
branch-cuts (—1, + 1) and(+-, —-j; in all the others it is 
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to be taken positively. Consequently (2) and (S) cancel each 
other, and (1.) and (3) are to be doubled. Since, further, 

(1) = 2 C - ^ - ■; (3) = 2 C ^^ - , 



r'_^+r_^_^o, 

Jo A(s,fc) Ji A(3,&) ' 
Ji A{s 



Prom this result follows also the value of the integral 
between the limits and « ; for since this is divided into the 
parts ■•• 1, 1 ■-■ -, ~ ■•■ 00, we obtain 



£-. 



or, since we can add to this value the modulus of periodicity 
2 iK\ also 

Jo A(3,J:) 

Thus z becomes infinite within the parallelogram with the 
corners 0, 4 7r, iK+2iK', and 2iK' for w=^iK' and 

We will also in this example, following the method of 
Eiemann, consider the relation between the doubly periodic 
function and the elliptic integral in the inverse manner, i.e., 
starting from the doubly periodic function. Let ^(w) be a 
uniform doubly periodic function, and therefore possess the 
property that simultaneously 

<i,(w + A,) = <),{w) and 0(«j + A,) = <(.{w). 

Then the straight lines which represent the complex quantities 
Ai and A^ must have different directions. For if they have 
the same direction. A, and A^ must possess a real ratio (§ 2, 3). 
This can be either rational or irrational. If it be rational, 
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Ai and A^ are eommens arable, and hence are multiples of one 
and the same quantity B. We can thus let 

A^ — mB, A2 = nB, 

wherein m and n denote two integers, which are relatively 
pi'ime to each other, and we then obtain. 

^(m) ^ 4,{w + mB) - <l>iw + nE). 

Now since in this case there are two integers a and b connected 
by the relation 

ma^nb^ 1, 
and since, 1 



</.(«) + maB ~ nbB) = ^(w), 
we also have ^(w -\- B)— tf>(w), 

and hence in this case the function <fi(v!) is simply and not 
doubly periodic. But if Ai and ^3 have a real irrational ratio, 
so that they are incommensurable, there are always two integers 
m and n for which the modulus of mAi + nAn becomes less 
than any assignable quantity.^ Since now also 

<t>(w + mA] + nAi)^ 4,(w), 

1 If we let — = a, then, according to the assumption, d is real and 
irrational. If we develop the absolute value | o | of o in a continued frac- 
tion, and if we denote two consecutive convergents of the same by - and 
-T' then, as is well known, for the absolute value 

aJid hence (^ — v | a |)<— • 

But since the denominator of the convergents increases indefinitely, we 
can make this expression as small as we please by continuing the develop- 
ment sufficiently far. But we have 

mA] + nA2 = Ai(m + no,); 
hence if we let n» = /i and n = T ■", according as 1 1 = ± a, we can 
malte m + na, and therefore also the modulus of raAi -f nA^, as small as 
we please. 
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tlie function ^(w) maintains the same value for an i 
small cliange of the Tariable, and hence is a constant. Conse- 
quently the ratio of the two moduli of periodicity of a doubly 
periodic function must be imaginary, and therefore the straight 
lines Ai and A2 must have different directions. Then we can 
divide the «j-plane into parallelograms by two sets of parallel 
lines in such a way that ^(w) acquires the same values on any 
two parallel lines ; moreover, it then acquires all its values in 
each parallelogram, and has the same value at every two corre- 
sponding points of different parallelograms. 

Since the uniform function ^(z) must become infinite for 
some one value of 10 (§ 28), it must become infinite in every 
parallelogram. Let ua, therefore, select any parallelogram 
(Fig. 68), and let r, r', r", etc., be the points of the same at 
which ij>{w) becomes infinite. If we form the integral 



J^(v,)d«, 



taken over the boundary of the parallelogram, then by § 1& 
this is equal to the sum of the integi'als taken round the points 
of discontinuity r, r', r", etc. Therefore, if -^(w) at these 
points become infinite in the same way as 

respectively do, we have 

But <S>(w) has the same values on the side GE as on J^F, the 
same values on GD as on EF, and in the description of the 
boundary of the parallelogram the parallel sides are described 
in opposite directions; hence the integrals taken aloi^ these 
sides cancel each other, and thus 



consequently, also c + c' + c 



f4,(p)dv, = 
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conclude that ^(w) must become infinite more 
each parallelo- 



From this 

gram, and at least infinite of 
the first order at two points or 
of the second order at one 
point. If n denote the multi- 
plicity of the infinite value (or 
Talnes) of <i>{w) in each paral- 
lelogram, we can first show that 

i^(w) must inquire each yalue h in each pai-allelogram 
For that purpose we will consider the integral 




jd\o^W:w)-h-\ or J' 






taken along the boundary of the parallelogram. This also has 
the value zero, because both ^(w) — A and 4>'{w) have the same 
values on the opposite sides of the parallelogram. But on the 
other hand this integral is equal to the sum of the integrals 
taken round those points at which <i>'{vi) becomes infinite, and 
round those at which </>(«))— A vanishes. The former are the 
same as those at which ^(w) or ^(jo) — li becomes infinite (§ 29). 
Now if in general w be a point at which <^{i«) — h becomes either 
infinitesimal or infinite, and that of the pth order (jp positive 
for infinitesimal values), we can put (§ 34) 

wherein ypim), for w = «, is neither zero nor infinite. We then 
obtain 

/,iiogw(„)-*]=p/j;^+/*^=2,.i,. 

Therefore Cd log [_<)>{w) - 7i] = 2 rtSp, 

taken round the entire parallelogram, and hence 
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Now <^(m))— ft becomes n times infinite, just as ^(kj) does ; i 
m denote the number of times that it becomes zero, we have 



and hence m = n. 

Since, therefore, ij>(w) — k must become zero n times, ^(w) also 
becomes it times equal to h. 

"We will now consider in the following only the simplest 
case, in which ^(mi) becomes iniinite twice in each parallelogram 
and therefore also acquires every value twice. We will first 
assume that ^(w) becomes infinite of the first order at two 
points r and s. Then, denoting <f>(v}) by 3, we can put 



. ,^H = 



HV-O"), 



w) = 



h 4'(w), 



(i) 



wherein c denotes a given constant, and <^{m)) a function which 
no longer becomes infinite in the parallelogram under consider- 
ation, and therefore only in the other parallelograms at the 
points r + mA, + nA^ and s -\- mAi + nA^ (wherein m and n 
are to have all positive and negative integral values). We will 
first determine the relation between the two values of w for 
which <l>(w) has the same value. Por tins purpose let 



If we substitute 


»foti» 


in (4), 


»e 


get 






*(») 


= S^r^ 


^ 


; + *(»)■ 


But since 




V-, 


■- 


-(« 


,-») 






»-6 


' = 


-(" 


!->■), 


it follows that 


*(») = - 


-^ 


- + 


^- 


; + *("). 



»)-*(»)-*(>»)-*(«)• 
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Therefore this difference remains finite in the first parallelogram. 
In an adjacent parallelogram ^{w) hecomes infiEite &t'w=r-{-Ai 
and w~s-{-Ai; hence we can also let 

wherein now t^i{w) remains finite for all points of the second 
parallelogram. If we now substitute 

v, = r + s + 2A,-w, 

we get w~r~ A, = -{v, - s ^ A^) 

■.-A,^-(v,-r^A,), 

% I ^ 1- ./.-C51,1 ■ 



and hence also 

*w=-^_„, „. 

consequently ^{i«) ~ ifiiyi) — ^i{w) — ^/iii) 

and remains finite within the second parallelogram. But since 
Wi differs from v only by twice the modulus of periodicity A„ 
it follows that 

hence the difference -^(w)— <i/{ii) 

remains finite in the second as well as in the first parallelogram. 
If we continue in this way from parallelogram to parallelo- 
gram, we conclude that this difference does not become infinite 
in any parallelogram and hence not at all ; therefore it must 
be a constant. To find the value of this constant, we let 



and since the function tji is uniform, also 
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Therefore; since the difference ^(m>)— -^(w) has the value zero 
for one value of w, it has this value always, and hence 

Consequently w and r + s — w are the two corresponding values 
of w for which the function ^(w) acquires the same value. 
From (4) it follows that 

therefore, not taking into account the moduli of periodicity, 
the derivative <fi'(w) is infinite only for w = r and w = s, but 
for these it is infinite of the second order. Hence it becomes 
infinite four times in every parallelogram and therefore also 
acquires each value four times. It is likewise a uniform func- 
tion of w i but it is important to inquire whether it is also a 

uniform function of z. Now the derivative — acquires the 

dw 
same value at every pair of corresponding points of different 
parallelograms at which z has the same value. Thus we have 
to consider only the points v and w of the same parallelogram. 
If we differentiate the equation 

as to w, we obtain ^'(tw) = — ^'(ij), 

since — = ~ 1. 

Consequently z does indeed take the same value for v and u, 

but — opposite values: therefore — is not a uniform func- 

dw dw 

tion of z, since it can acquire two different values for the same 
value of z. But since these are numerically equal and of 

opposite signs, it follows that [ — ) is a uniform function 

dz ^'^^^ 

of 2. Now — is infinite only where z is also infinite, but it 

dw 
is infinite of the second order while z is infinite of the first 
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order; consequently ( — ] is infinite of the fourth order. 

Therefore f — | is a uniform function of s, which becomes 

\dwj 
infinite only for E = oo and that of the fourth order ; accord- 
ingly it is an integral function of the fourth degree. Such a 
function is also four times zero. If we denote by a, /3, y, S, 
the values of s for which it becomes zero, and by C a constant, 
we have 
<^> (£J=0(^-»)(.-»(.-y)(.-8)i 



from this Is obtained 



VO(z-«)(8-fflCj-T)(z-8) 

Hence a doubly periodic function which becomes twice infinite 
of the first order in every parallelogram, is the inverse func- 
tion of an elliptic integral. The constant C can be expressed 
in terms of c. For since by (5) 



= lim 






(^ 1 
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This integral admits of the same treatment as the former 

if we put the four branch-points, a, ff, y, 8, in place of + 1, 

— 1, +-, — ; it can also be transformed into the latter. 
k k 
We now proceed to the case in which the function ^(«i) 
becomes infinite only at one point, but of the second order. 
In this case we must put 



for the term containing (w — r)~^ must be wanting in order that 
j ^(M)dM), extended over the boundary of the parallelogram, 
may have the value zero. We infer in this case, just as before, 
that 

by letting s = r, and hence 

+'(2 >■-»)=-*'(»). 

Therefore — is not a uniform function of z, but again [ - - ) 
d'lv \dioJ 

is a uniform function of s. In this case 

^ = 2o_ ,. , 

dw (w-rf^^'- '' 

thus — becomefi infinite, of the third order, only where e is 

dw ^ 

infinite of the second order. Therefore — -, as a function of a, 

""' /dzV 

ia infinite of the order f f or e = oo, and consequently ( — 1 

is infinite of the third order. Accordingly in this case we have 






a){z-fi)(?~y). 
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■PI--M 



[(^"H"J. 



-™( [c + (»-r)'^(»,)]' („ - c' 
consequently 

and 



'V(s-«)V-«(»-y) 

wMch is likewise an elliptic integral. 

We here close this disousaion, because it is not the purpose 
of tMs book to entei nioie m detail into the investigation of 
periodic functions; but the cases tieated aie to be regarded 
only as examples illustrating the general considerations. 
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